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‘“‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HRARTS.” 
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THE POMEGRANATE. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Hassan, the son of Alf, 
Was sick of a fell disease, 
And he longed for a pomegranate 
When there were none on the trees, 
Though they hunted near and far, 
And none in the fruit bazar. 


At length his father, Ali, 
As he wandered the city through, 
Saw the long-desired pomegranate, 
And purchased it of a Jew; 
And, blessing Allah’s name, 
Was hastening home with the same. 


But now a trembling sick man 
Crept up to him by stealth. 
“ Give me half of the pomegranate, 
It will restore my health.” 
’Twas given. He bolder grew. 
“ Give the other.’? He got that too. 


Home to bis son went All, © 
Whose footsteps were not light ; 
Told him of the lost pomegranate. 
He sald the gift was right. 
‘ Greater than mine his need, 
And only just was the deed.” 


While they were talking of it 
There came a tap atthe door ; 

The servant-woman answered, 
And never on earth before 

Saw she a man so fair 

As the man that met her there. 


He handed her in silence 
A curious plate of gold, 
Whereon were ten pomegranates, 
Which she did not behold, 
Beneath a mantle green, 
That kept their bloom unseen. 


He vanishes. She counts them. 

“ This one,’’ she says, “is mine’”’ ; 

And bears in the pomegranates— 
The ten that now are nine, 

(But of this she nothing speaks), 

Ali kisses their red cheeks ! 


He knows the woman’s secret, 
For he hath eyes to see ; 
But he gives her the pomegranate, 
And straightway sets her free. 
Who brings such gifts, he thought, 
Hath her own ransom brought. 


Then Ali unto Hassan 
The woman’s tale did tell ; 
And he gave him the pomegranates, 
Whose odors made him well. 
Such healing virtue lies 
In the fruits of Paradise ! 
—_—— 
OLD LATIN HYMNS 


‘ BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


THERE are some of our English hymns 
which, as expressing the profoundest spirit- 
ual emotions, have been specially precious 
to multitudes of Christian disciples and emi- 
nently effective in drawing contrite hearts 

to Christ, and yet have been severely cen- 





sured by an unspiritual and so unappre- 
ciative criticism. Take as an example 
that favorite hymn of Cowper’s: 

* There isa fountain filled with blood.” 


This has been pronounced, by some, gross 
and repulsive in its conception and lan- 
guage, or, to say the very least, highly ob- 
jectionable in point of taste. 

Such criticism is exceedingly super- 
ficial. It takes the words asif they were 
intended to be a literal prosaic statement. 
It forgets that what they express is not only 
poetry, but the poetry of intense and im- 
passioned feeling, which naturally em- 
bodies itself in the boldest metaphors. 
The inner sense of the sou], when its deep- 
est affections are moved, infallibly takes 
these metaphors in their true significance; 
while a cold critic of the letter misses that 
significance entirely. He merely demon- 
strates hisown utter lack of the spiritual 
sympathies of which, for fervent Christian 
hearts, the hymn referred to is an admira- 
ble expression. 

It is one of the peculiar charms of many 
of the medieval Latin hymns that they use 
with such felicity those figurative and sym- 
bolic forms of speech which best express 
what is true to a sanctified imagination 
and a devoutly fervent heart. Many of 
them have been made familiar to English 
readers. We offer the reader translations 
of two more, by way of illustration. Noth- 
ing can well be more touching than the 
conception, in the former, of the sinful 
soul finding its ‘‘refuge in the Saviour's 
wounded side”; and, in the latter, of the 
exquisite tenderness of the ‘‘ dulcissime” 
and the ‘‘ swavissime,” and other epithets 
expressive of intense and pure affection. 
Some of these terms in the Latin bear 
about them a subtle flavor, one may almost 
say a fragrant perfume, which no transla- 
tion can retain. But, though muci in these 
hymns, when rendered into English, must 
necessarily be lost, there is much, after all, 
to be enjoyed, much to give them a hold 
upon the Christian hesrt. 


AD JESUM. 
** Dignare me, O Jesu.” 


Deign, Jesus Lord, my soul to hide 
Within Thy pierced and bleeding side ! 
O give me in Thy wounded heart 

My rest to find, nor thence depart. 


_ When Satan’s wiles would work me harm, 
And Earth with her delights would charm, 
Within Thy heart I safely rest, 

Within Thy side secure and blest. 


When Sense with every art beguiles, 

And tempts me with her treacherous smiles, 
I will not fear, since still for me 

Thy side a refuge safe shall be. 


When fate shall end my mortal breath, 
And close these eyes in darksome death, 
O Jesus, let my soul abide 

E’en then within Thy bleeding side ! 





AD JESUM. 


6 Jesu dulcissime.”’ 


Jesus, most gracious! from Thy throne of 
glory, 
Thou didst, Good Shepherd, come the lost ones 
seeking ; 
To thyself draw me, that I Thee may follow, 
_ O Thou most blessed ! 


I am a lost one, straying, doomed to ‘perish ; 

O Jesus, from the jaws of death deliver ! 

From all my sins in Thine own blood now 
cleanse me, 





That all may love Thee. 


Soother of griefs, of every joy the rapture, 
Lover, of grace the fount, of earth the glad- 
ness, 

Saviour most dear, and Guardian ever faithful, 
Shield Thou and save me. 


Jesus, Thou fairest! of Thy Church the Hus- 
band, 

Brighter than sunshine, than the honey sweeter, 
Grace and forgiveness grant till life is ended, 
Then joy eternal ! 








UNIFORM SHRINKAUE. 


BY THE REV. THOS. K. BEECHER. 





WHEN logs or heavy bridge timbers lie 
in the wind and sunshine, they soon 
‘*check ”—crack open. The log, if sawed 
up then, will make ‘‘shaky” boards and 
the bridge timbers lose strength and dur- 
ability. 

Is therea remedy’ Yes. Bore out the 
center of the timber and let in the elastic 
air where the green-wood core is, and the 
whole stick will season and shrink uniform- 
iy, and so preserve its integrity. 

The makers of heavy cast-iron guns— 
‘*Columbiads ”—are mindful of the same 
necessity. A stream of water must pass 
through the center of the mold; else the cool- 
ing metal on the outside, shrinking round 
the hot core, will be strained and lose its 
strength. Let the whole mass cool’ wni- 
formly, a3 nearly as may be, and the 
artillerist has iron at its best. 

IT am sad as I note how slowly men 
learn and how unwillingly they practice, 
in social and financial matters, this wis- 
dom of uniform shrinkage, as a preventive 
of cleavage between classes and a preserv- 
ative of personal and social integrity. 

During the hearty, hopeful days when 
every one trusts everybody and the wheels 
of commerce and manufacture spin mer- 
rily night and day, there results, of course, 
an enormous production, far surpassing 
the necessities of the hour. Say what the 
economists may of the folly of inflation, 
it still remains that more value is realized 
in abiding forms of comfort to man during 
ten years of paper and credit than during 
twenty years of caution, distrust, hard 
cash, economy, and hoarding. 

The trouble comes when a few hare- 
brained, balloony, and dishonest enterprises 
—like the Northern Pacific Railway—col- 
lapse, sending a thrill of distrust and fear 
throughout the land. All sudden and mar- 
yelous realizations of wealth are, of 
course, intermingled with shams and bub- 
bles. A time must come when, by liquida- 
tion, a people will “season” and solidify 
this sudden growth—expel the watery stuff 
and hold fast the sound fiber. 

Now comes a distress which rapidly 
ripens into distrust, envy, and hate. 
Cheerful co-operations end, and men blas- 
pheme each other as repudiators and swin- 
dlers, or as greedy, merciless money-grab- 
bers. All this because they wholly refuse 
to shrink wniformly. And, worst of all, 

book-laws of money and the traditions 

trade, backed by the laws of the land, 
stand in the way of such a salutary and 
equitable shrinkage. 

Men who watch the markets and read the 
reports daily as punctually as 4 priest his 
breviary; men who know that every com- 
modity that can be bought or sold is vary- 
ing from day to day, so that the market 
may be said to palpitate like the liviog 
thing it is—yet these men blindly insist 
that in the midst of this palpitating market 





Debts shall be payable in dollars; and a dol- 
lar shall be a dollar, no matter what it is 
worth. As if debts and dollars did not 
vary even more widely than any of the - 
commodities that are bought and sold in 
open market. 

It is this determination to make debts 
and dollars numerically and mechanically 
exact and unyielding, while every other 
value known to man is vital, swelling and 
shrinking with the life or even the mere 
whim of society, that, like the core at the 
center of our stick of timber, stubbornly 
holding its own, compels the stick to ruin 
itself in seasoning. 

The people of this land have had 
and have used, and are using, consciously 
or unconsciously, three different dollars: 
(1.) The dollar of talk, in the days of 
activity, bargain-driving, and general 
credit. This is the ‘‘ common denominator’’ 
dollar. 

(2.) The debt-paying dollar, which every 
man reaches after und grabs in the days of 
distrust and panic; and 

(3.) The metal dollar,as to which some 
men fondly fancy that, the value never 
changes! They call it ‘‘standard”! The 
only ‘‘safe legal-tender” or debt-paying 
dollar. 

Suppose that a Western farmer agreed, in 
the year 1867, to pay five thousand dollars 
in the year 1878. He is now, of course, look- 
ing round for debt paying dollars. He 
sees, when he consults the New York mar- 
ket reports, that the produce of his farm 
had in 1867 and hasin 1878 a debt-paying 
power us shown in the following table: 














1867. 1878. 
$3 00} | bushel Wheat wil! pay..... $1 25 
1 60' 1 = Rye will pay medle 7 
19j1 “* Corp will pay... 50 
75) 1 . Oats will pay........ Bey 
24 00) 1 barrel Pork will pa “a 10 15 
35| 1 pound of Butter will pay... 1b 
14 00) 1 cows. Lard will pay.... ..... 78 
8 50| 1 cwt. Cattle (live) will pay.. 48 
1 50) 1 day’s farm-labor wi! pay... 15 
j +4 Tage. sand. Gold will pay... 0 + 4 
| 4,125 gr. stand. Silver will pas| 00 
1, @| 1 Debt will pay ........ 0. .6ee 1,000 00 


In short, every value that he produces 
has lost, say, one-half its debt-paying pow- 
er. But, wonder of wonders! gold and 
silver have neitber lost nor gained ! 

The talk-dollar-debt of 1867 was then 
redeemable in wheat, corn, oats, and cat- 
tle, at current market rates, when dedt- 
paying dollars were cheap as ¢talk-dollars, 
But, now that debt-paying dollars have 
risen in value 100 per cent., creditors blind- 
ly, madly, cruelly insist that the dollars 
have not risen at all; but that it is 
the wheat, corn, oats, cattle, and all that 
man can buy or sell that have fallen— 
shrunk. 

Greenhorns at sea measure the waves 
from the bottom of the “‘ trough,” and talk 
of waves forty feet high! A thoughtful 
man knows that the waves are rarely fifteen 
feet high above ocean-dével. At all times they 
are but half as high as they seem. 

So is it with debt-paying dollars. They 
rise and fall in value according to the tem- 
per ahd wants of men. When men are 
hopeful, trustful, speculative, and debt- 
making, then dollars are low-priced. When, 
on the other hand, men grow timid and 
distrustful, and debt-paying begins, then 
the debt-paying dollar, being wanted every- 
where, rises in value. 

It is a monstrous, a cruel, a ruinous blun- 
der to hold tbat a debt contracted in 1867 
is payable in the debt-paying dollars of 
1878 only. Such a promise ought never to 
have been made. Such a debt ought never 





there shall be one dead, inexorable ‘‘ core.” 





to be forcibly collected. Attempt it, and 
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you bring on a resounding crash of credit 
and commerce, and even imperil society. 
Equity and honesty require tbat the 
debtor should pay in 1878 a number of 
dollars that bears the same ratio to the 


number named in the bond that the gener-, 


al values iv the markets of 1878 bear to the 
same general values in the market 1867. 
Debts and their negotiable certificates 
should rise and fal] in agreement with gea- 
eral values. Debts should swell and shrink 
with the general market, not with the gold 
or money market only. 

Obligations having thirty days or less to 
run may possibly be canceled in cash 
without any great injustice. or wrong re- 
sulting. But obligations having long time 
to run (years) should specify on their mar- 
gins the market values at that date of, say, 
twenty staple articles. Such an obligation 
at maturity should be legally satisfied by 
the tender of a number of dollars propor- 
tioned to the specified number, as may be 
ascertained by comparing the market values 
of the twenty staples, at date of execution, 
with the value of the same twenty at ma- 
turity. If twenty staple articles have 
shrunk 50 per cent., then debts should 
shrink 50 per cent. Shrink or swell, as 
the case may be. 

Competent surveyors run their courses 
by the compass, and establish corners in 
new territory; but when they record the 
finished survey they are careful to append 
conspicuously the variation of the compass 
at date of survey. Ten years afterward a 
surveyor will be unable to retrace. these 
lines or find the corners, except be make 
account of the variation then and the vari- 
ation now, 

So I insist that, while it may be wholly 
reasonable, as to thirty-day notes, for the 
creditor to forcibly collect according to the 
precise letters and figuresof the obligation, 
yetin the case of debts having a long time 
torun on the margin should be preserved 
a record of the state of the market at date 
of execution. And when this debt ma- 
tures our courts should authorize a forci- 
ble collection, after making account of the 
‘‘ variation ” that has taken place in general 
values, comparing the markets at maturity 
with the markets at date of the obligation. 

This theory of a ‘‘complex standard of 
vulue” may strike ordinary commercial men 
as extremely subtle and impracticable, 
Yet any actuary could ascertain and pub- 
lish, on the first of each month, a “* factor 
of adjustment” which an ordinary school- 
boy could use in ascertaining the present 
value of a debt contracted when another 
factor of ajustment derived from the same 
market was in season. It may not come 
in my time; but as surely as intelligence 
increases the age will come when our hor- 
rible blunder of calling gold and silver a 
** standard of value” will shock the plain 
men of that day as an incredible and cruel 
stupidity of their barbaric forefathers. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 





TWO INQUIRERS,. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





In the Acts of the Apostles we read of a 
. certain man that ‘‘he went on his way re- 
joicing.” In the Gospel by Matthew we 
read of another man that ‘‘he went away 
sorrowful.” There were certain resem- 
blances between these two persons, They 
were both men of high social rank—one of 
them being a Jewish ruler, and the other 
the treasurer or chamberlain of Candace, 
the Queen of the Ethiopians. Each of 
these persons appears but once upon the 
sacred page, and then vanishes away. That 
the young ruler was Lazarus is an ingenious 
theory; but not sufficiently well supported 
by facts to make it very plausible. Both 
these two men were sincere inquirers after 
salvation. The one consulted Christ him- 
self; the other conversed with an inspired 
evangelist or ambassador of Jesus. Upto 
this point there was a marked resemblance 
between the young ruler and the Ethiopian 
treasurer. 

The difference was still more marked and 
vital, The traveler from Africa who had 
been up to Jerusalem goes back with a 
copy of the Hebrew Scriptures in his hand. 
As he sits in his chariot, he occupies his 
time in Bible study. The passage of the 
Word which he had reached was that 
pathetic description of the Messiah which 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Isaiah drew when he depicted hinvas a sheep | 


led to the slaughter, and as a lamb silent 
under its shearers. ‘‘Of whom speaketh 
the prophet this?” inquires the Ethiopian 
of Philip, whom he had taken up to a seat 
beside him in the chariot. Here is an 


“inquiry-meeting” extemporized on the spot. 


Philip, full of the new Gospel, opens his 
mouth and explains the passage in Isaiah 
as referring to that Divine Redeemer who 
bad been lately crucified at Jerusalem. An 
immediate blessing attends the faithful 
preaching of Christ Jesus; for the soil 


-was mellow in the lord-treasurer’s heart, 


and the evangelist let fall the only seed that 
can sprout into a true regeneration. The 
Holy Spirit blesses his own truth, And the 
first evidence of conversion which we detect 
in the Ethiopian is a desire to be baptized. 
The prompt acceptance of Christ is followed 
by an equally prompt confession of Christ. 
Having given his heart to the Saviour, the 
new convert gives him his hand also in open 
alliance. He has done his duty, and there 

fore he ‘‘ goes on his way rejoicing.” The 
tradition mentioned by Eusebius that this 
African nobleman became a proclaimer of 
the Gospel in Arabia and Ethiopia has some 
grounds of probability. At any rate, he be- 
came a clear, distinct light on the sacred 
page to guide others to the cross, and the 
example of his prompt confession of Christ 
is bright and beautiful. 

The other inquirer was a light also; but 
only a beacon-lantern bung up over asunken 
wreck, to warn off others from the danger- 
ous spot. That young ruler who came to 
Jesus with the inquiry on his lips, ‘‘Good 
master, what good thing shall 1 do that I 
may have eternal life?” has always been 
to me an object of intense interest and 
sympathy. We are taken with his frank- 
ness, and our highest expectations are 
excited that he will, like Matthew and 
Nathanael, promptly grasp the boon that 
is offered him, There is something exceed- 
ingly touching in the artless naiveté with 
which he says to Jesus: ‘‘ All these com- 
mandments have I kept from my youth up. 
What lack I yet?” Scores of just such per- 
sons are to be found iu our modern congre- 
gations, and in nearly every inquiry-meet- 
ing we encounter them. They desire to be 
saved. They have a large “invoice” of 
good works to exhibit. They have rather 
fattened their self-esteem by feeding on the 
rich morsels of their own merits. Having 
done so much for themselves and by them- 
selves, they stand ready to do more yet, 
provided they can do it in their own way. 

* The Omniscient Saviour read that self- 
righteous youth to the very bottom; and he 
thrust the probe into him until it touched 
the quick. He knew perfectly well what 
the ruler's besetting sin was, and just what 
amputation was required in order to save 
hissoul. Selfishness was that sin. The 
knife must cut that out, or there was no 
hope of a ‘‘life eternal.” The prize was 
magnificent, and the sacrifice must be pro- 
portionate. Give up your possessions 
and take up a cross for me! That was 
Christ’s clese and searching test. Nothing 
less than that. “Follow me, and thou 
shalt be rich in Heaven.” A glorious offer; 
but Heaven was a great way off, and 
the wealth of this world was just at 
hand and had possession of the young 
ruler’s eart, He did not so much own 
them asthey owned him. If he had been 
willing to part with them, and to, cast in 
his lot with the lowly, persecuted Son of 
God, he might have been immortal in the 
same illustrious bead-roll with Peter, the 
fisher of men, and Matthew, the gatherer of 
tribute for the King. But alas! he clings 
to his besetting sin and goes away sorrow- 
ful. As the original Greek has it, ‘he 
went away frowning.” Disgust at the bard 
terms and disgust with himself clouded 
his brow. The frown which lowered there 
was a type and a precursor of the heavier 
frown which is likely to meet him when he 
stands before that rejected Saviour, as his 
rejecting Judge. Dante, in his ‘‘ Inferno,” 
pictures this unhappy young man as blown 
about like a withered leaf in the regions of 
the lost—‘‘ the shade of him who made, 
through cowardice, the great refusal.” , 

This phrase describes exactly the condi- 
tion of thousands, They are offered a great 
salvation on the simple terms of quitting 
their own favorite sins and their own self- 





righteousness, and of doing God’s will. 





The issue is sharp and distinct. “It is yes 
or no. “Either you must give up your 
bottle or give up your soul,” said a pastor 
to adrinking man in hfs parish, who was 
under deep conviction. Like the young 
ruler, he clung to his besetting sin and 
went away frowning. 

Felix felt the probe going in very deep 
when Paul preached to him about chastity, 
while he was sitting with his adulteress by 
his side. He clung to his lusts, and tells 
his best friend to ‘‘ Go away for this time. 
When it is convenient, I will send for thee.” 

Perhaps this paragraph may fall under 
the eye of some one who is awakened by 
God’s Spirit and is exceeding anxious 
about his soul. The pressure of that Di- 
vine Spirit upon your conscience is to let 
go your sin and cleave to Christ. One or 
the other you must give up. You cannot 
keep both. The young ruler could not 
serve Christ and Mammon. What your 
besetting sin is God knoweth; but the 
root of it is in your heart. That heart must 
become Christ’s, and then you too may go 
on your way rejoicing. To shut Christ 
out of the heart is to shut him out of your 
life and yourself out of Heaven. The lov- 
ing Spirit is pressing you. Yield! Jesus 
calls you: ‘‘Follow Me!” On your own 
decision hangs the alternative either to ‘‘go 
rejoicing ” into Heaven’s glory, at the last, 
orto ‘‘go away frowning,” into endless’ 
self-torture and despair. 





THE DISESTABLISHMENT IMBROG- 
LIO IN SCOTLAND. 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAE. 





THE disestablishment agitation is ex- 
tending and new interests are becoming in- 
volved, The attitude of the Free Church 
has altered immensely the posture of 
affairs. The Free Church came out in 
1843 holding the Establishment principle, 
just as the Secession and the Relief Churches 
(now the United Presbyterian) had done 
the century before, These in their origin 
were small secessions, compared with the 
exodus under Dr. Chalmers. The Free 
Church came out in ’48, not only holding 
the Establishment principle, but claiming 
to be the real Church of Scotland—the 
Church that ought to beestablished. That 
historic claim it still makes; but thirty- 
five years of self-support has revolutionized 
its ideas about the need of state support or 
the desirability even of state connection. 
It went out into the wilderness, like the 
earlier secessions, and found it (as they 
bad done) a fruitful field. Hence, the 
voluntaries, who were called ‘‘ vermin” 
and “‘ national atheists” in 1838, were called 
‘our United Presbyterian brethren” in 
1863, and negotiations were begun for 
union. These developed in the Free 
Church two great parties—the Union party, 
advancing fast to voluntary principles, and 
the Anti-Union party, adhering to the 
original ground. During the negotiations 
the Union party was led by Drs. Candlish 
and Buchanan (both dead since), and the 
Anti-Union party by Dr. Gibson, of Glas- 
gow (also dead), and by Dr. Begg, of 
Edinburgh. The opposition practically 
triumphed. Multitudes of Free Church 
people (even of those favorable to union) 
became wearied with the everlasting tor- 
ment of ecclesiastical controversy and ter- 
rified by the thought of a great rupture. 
So the union negotiations collapsed, and 
it was thought that now there would at 
least be peace. 

This dream was of short duration. The 
Established Church had watched with keen 
interest and also with the eager eyes of 
hope the formation of a distinct and pow- 
erful party in the Free Church for the de- 
fense of the Establishment principle. Un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Pirie, of Aber- 
deen, the Established Church Assembly 
moved for and secured the Anti-Patronage 
Act, which it was hoped would “ dish” the 
Free Church and clear the way for the re- 
turn of the Anti-Voluntary party to the 
state-church fold, with a large following of 
those who would prefer the Establishment 
to isolation or to absorption by the United 
Presbyterians. Mr. Gladstone warned the 
Anti-Patronage parly that this attempt to 
steal a march on the Disseriters would 
rouse a war spirit that might imperil the 
Establishment itself. Both the anticipation 
and the warning have already been so far 
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‘realized; A crusade, has comm all 
over Scotland for the overthrot e Es- 
fablishment—the old **"! party in the 


Free Church (under the leadership of Prin- 
cipal Rainy, of Edinburgh, ad Dr, Adams, 
of Glasgow) fighting side by side with the 
Voluntaries, under the leadership of Dr. 
Hutton, of Paisley, and carrying every- 
thing before them in presbyteries, synods, 
and assémbly, On the otber hand, the old 
‘* Anti-Upion” party, still under the astute 
and ‘‘pawky” leadership of Dr. Begg, 
fighting resolutely on the other side and 
apparently edging bit by bit toward the 
Establishment. Dr. Begg has several zeal- 
ous and indefatigable leaders co-operating 
with him, chief amongst them being Dr. 
Kennedy, of Dingwall, a man wielding 
immense influence over the Free Church 
Highlanders; and Mr. Kidsten, of Ferni- 
gais, with beadquarters at Glasgow and 
Helensburgh—a man keen, fanatical, irre- 
pressible, and ubiguitous, lavish of his 
money and inflexible in his purpose. The 
return of this powerful party to the Estab- 
lishment is not improbable; but it will have 
to be preceded by a further reform in the 
Establishment itself. They accept the abo- 
lition of patronage as the removal of the 
great rock of offense. What they want 
mainly now is power in the Church to give 
the status of minister on its own authority, 
without restriction by the Court of Teinds. 
Dr. Kennedy, of Dingwall, is reported to 
be at present engaged in assisting the lord 
advocate to draft a bill which would re- 
move the only difficulties that remain in 
the way of his party’s return to the Estab- 
lishment. The excitement in the Free 
Church .is, consequently, increasing. The 
success of this effort would again and at 
once change the balance of parties, and the 
Established Church, which has been rapid- 
ly developing in energy and ambition 
within the past few years, would be able to 
claim again a majority of the population. 

Another movement, however, is now 
shooting across this one—the movement 
for theological reform, to which I referred 
in my former letter. This movement, the 
depth and force of which it is impossible as 
yet to estimate, may at any moment over- 
turn all the present ecclesiastical and polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical calculations. Its relations 
to the Establishment question in Scotland 
will very soon now become apparent. 










THE EVIDENCE FROM CHRISTIAN 
ITY FOR IMMORTALITY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F, WRIGHT. 





Nor vitality, but personality, is the wit- 
ness for immortality, 

Christ is declared to have ‘“‘ abolished 
death” and to have ‘‘ brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the Gospel.’— 
(II Timothy i, 10.) This surely does not 
mean that there was no light regarding the 
future life before Christ appeared; for he 
himself proved to the Sadducees from the 
Old Testament Scriptures that the patri- 
archs were still alive. The light shed upon 
this subject of a future life by the Gospel 
is clearer than that which comes from any 
other source. But there was light before. 

Christ’s reasoning with the Sadducees is 
worthy of notice in this connection. ‘‘ As 
touching the resurrection of the dead, 
have ye not read that which was spoken of 
by God, saying: Iam the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.”—(Matt. xxii, 31, 82.) 

The first of this argument may be thus ex- 
pressed. God had madea revelation of bim- 
self to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in a man- 
ner familiar tothe Jews. What were Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, to be of sufficient 
importance to make it worth while for God 
to reveal himself to them. and enter into 
covenant with them? Were they bubbles 
that floated in the sunshine a little while 
and then burst? Were they mere machines, 
made to wear wholly out in a century? 
Would Jehovah enter into covenant with 8 
mere animal nature?’ The conclusion is 
evident. ‘The patriarchs were endowed 
with such dignity of nature that the honor 
and wisdom of God were pledged to keep 
them alive. They were living being, 
whose resurrection is not an absurdity; 
but a natural inference from the character 
of God. The fact of a revelation adds in- 





conceivable force to the natural argument 
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for immortality presented in the preceding 
article. How supremely great must man 
be, ‘‘ that God should be mindful of him; 
and the Son of ‘Map, that God should visit 
him!” It is iner@@ible that God should 
have created for so short a life as that of 
man a being that he has deemed worthy of 
a special revelation. In the present argu- 
menty hdgrever, it is not necessary to dwell 
upon’dtherpassages of Scripture. Nor is it 
needful here to discuss collateral questions 
concerning the revealed conditions of sal- 
vation and the mode of existence in the 
future life as involved in the doctrine of 
the resurection. These are so largely mat- 
ters of positive revelation that they can be 
properly treated only in an exegetical m:{n- 
ner. 

But, from whatever point of view we re- 
gard the Gospel history, Christ intensifies 
beyond measure the argument for personal 
immortality which we have in hand. 

If the Christ of the New Testament is 
divine, what an exalted creature must man 
be, to be worthy of such a visitation! 

“My God! Whatisa heart? 

That thou shouldst it so eye and woo: 
Powering upon it all thy art, 
Asif that thou hadst nothing else to do?” 

If, on the other hand, Christ be naught 
but human, what must humanity be, that 
it has given forth sucha flower as a pro- 
duct? And what must the appropriate 
fruitage of that blossoming be? 

Or, if the character of Christ be 2 myth, 
how marvelous the mythical faculty which 
produced it! If a fabrication, how lofty 
the conceptions of the fabricator. 

On any theory regarding the history of 
Jesus manis revealed as of such propor- 
tions that immortal life is the appropriate 
complement of this. 

To some minds the argument here pre- 
sented will seem to be open to the objection 
that it is not perfectly conclusive. It has 
not the completeness of a deductive syllo- 
gism. But regarding the sufficiency of 
such evidence it is necessary to remember 
the principle so forcibly defended by 
Bishop Butler regarding religion in general. 
He remarks that ‘‘to expect a distinct, 
comprehensive view of the whole subject, 
clear of difficulties and objections, is to 
forget our nature and condition, neither of 
which admit of such knowledge with re- 
spect to any science whatever. And to in- 
quire with this expectation is not to in- 
quire as @ man, but as one of another order 
of creatures. Due sense of the general 
ignorance of man would also beget in us a 
disposition to take up and rest satisfied 
with any evidence whatever which is real. 

. . Ifaman were to walk by twilight, 

must he not follow his eyes as much as if it 
were broad day and clear sunshine? . 
How ridiculous would it be to reject with 
scorn and disdain the guidance and direc- 
tion which that lesser light might afford 
bim, because it was not the sunitself!” ... 
‘‘He may not make the dreadful experi- 
ment of leaviug the course of life marked 
out for him by Nature, whatever that 
Nature be, and entering paths of his own, 
of which he can know neither the dangers 
nor the end. For, though no danger be 
seen, yet darkness, ignorance, and blind- 
ness are no manner of security.”’ 

Such as have not given sufficient atten- 
tion to the facts of consciousness and hu- 
man history may think the argument here 
presented to be lacking in weight. But 
that is because they do not comprehend the 
data upon which the inference is based, 
The difficulty is analogous to what appears 
in all inductive reasoning. When, for ex- 
ample, a botanist assigns a newly-discovered 
plant or a paleontologist a feshly-dug 
fossil to its appropriate place in a system 
of classification, he sees more in the 
phenomena than a superficial observer 
could discover. The botanist is an expert. 
No one can get the full force of the 
palwontologist’s evidence till he has the 
Palzontologist’s amount of knowledge. 


So in regard to the argument for immor- 
tality. , Nobody can expect to feel the full 
force of it till he adequately comprehends 
the nobility of the soul’s qualities and 
duly appreciates the relative meanness of 
Condition in which it is placed. It is the 
business of the religious teacher to make 
People see and feel these things. It is the 
Preacher’s own fault if he do not succeed. 

In the religious faith of Christianity the 
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conception of the dignity of the soul’s 
nature is by legitimate means wrought up 
to its highest pitch. In presence of the 
character of Jesus Christ man comes most 
fully to himself, and sees how great he 
must be made even to entertain the thought 
of such a being, and even to be able to 
cherish the inspiring hope that he isa child 
of God. If we would give men a rational 
and satisfactory expectation of the life 
which is to come, we shall find that the 
preaching of the doctrines of the Bible— 
the presentation of its moral law and the 
delineation of the transcendent ‘character 
of Christ—is the very hight of wisdom. 
Nothing else so reveals man to hims¢lf, 
both in the greatness of his capacity and in 
the limitations of his present condition; 
and, therefore, so clearly displays the 
pledge of Divine honor that appropriate 
completion shall be given—a future world 
to a race of beings whick is at once so great 
by nature and in this world so circum- 
scribed. 

But it would require the eloquence of a 
Chrysostom, through more than a forty 
years’ pastorate, to adequately present the 
data upon which this argument rests; and 
even then the story of man’s tragic exist- 
ence in the world would not half be told. 
Yet whoever by ‘‘reasoning of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come” 
makes men tremble does, in thus calling 
into exercise the high capacities of man’s 
moral nature, pursue the one valid line of 
argument for the conscious immortality of 
the buman soul. 





LEFT OVER FROM THE LAST CEN- 
TURY. 


A TALE IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 





BY HORACE E, SCUDDER. 
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I couLD not instantly treat as an absurd- 
ity the possibility that Antipas Wiggles- 
worth was in love with Molly Wyeth. I 
was in love with her inyself, so undoubt- 
edly was Dick, and so, I said to Peggy, 
would the Reverend Antipas Wiggles- 
worth himself have been could he have 
known this charming girl. In his necessa- 
ry absence in the last century, his great- 
grandson might properly represent him 
now. 

‘*Nonsense,”’ said my wife. ‘“‘ The young 
man is quite capable of loving her in his 
own self.” 

“Yet you must admit that he loves her 
on archological grounds exclusively ?” 

‘* Fiddlesticks! Molly is not an old piece 
of furniture.” That she was not. We 
were indebted for her acquaintanoe to a 
school-girl friendship of my wife’s, which 
had left this legacy. For Molly’s mother 


was a neighbor and Peggy’s unfailing re-. 


source in all quanduries, social or econom- 
ical, which arose in the course of.our 
Cambridge life. Herself an old Cambridge 
settler, she could tell us to a nicety just the 


gradations of rank of all the families | 


whom we were likely to meet. I used to 
say to Peggy that I could tell from the 
way Sarah Wyeth ‘uttered the names of 
people how they stood socially. There was 
a gamut of appreciation which was clearly 
perceptible’in her voice, and we never had 
to ask twice to get her opinion. She bad 
this one daughter, and Peggy at’ once 
adopted her. She was her beau ideal of a 
daughter, and I silently sanctioned the 
claim. Yet, to speak frankly, Iam »fraid 
I never tried very hard to stand in loco pa- 
rentisto her. Dearly as I love Peggy, I do 
enjoy the grace and lightness, the quick- 
ness and mirth of a young girl; and I 
valued my married position for this, 
among other things, that I could take an 
unaffected delight in girls without being 
compelled to fortify myself or require any 
self-defense in them. Wherever we lived 
Peggy had some daughter by brevet. It 
was a necessity with her. I could see the 
mother in her unconsciously drawn to what 
she had not. With all her pride in Rich- 
ard, she was not quite content. For me 
it was, as I hinted, not the father, but the 
lover in me that wen‘ out toward the young 
creatures. Peggy and I might be Joan and 
Darby with entire loyalty; but Darby keeps 
a double flame burning. Such was Peggy 
twenty years ago, I say to myself; and, 
though 1 would not give up my Peggy of 





to-day, let me delight my eyes with these 
fresh young faces, I believe I can see 
more sweetness in them than can these 
young fellows, who think themselves so 
dead in love with them. I have seen the 
full flower; therefore, I know best the bud. 

Molly Wyeth, the latest of -Peg’s foster 
daughters and of my reminiscent loves, 
was what Nature, under her mother’s care- 
ful direction, made her. Mrs. Wyeth’s 
fine perception of qualities in people passed 
practically into a wise ordering of her 
daughter’s companionship, and with a dex- 
terity which I had often secretly admired 
she interposed invisible obstacles in the 
way of her making acquaintances which 
were not worth her making, so that Molly 
went about, as it were, witb a veil over her, 
tbat was lifted only by those who knew the 
secret. I could not wonder at her mother’s 
caution, when [ thought of all those pros- 
pective husbands that lay in wait behind 
the college fence; and I sometimes puzzled 
myself a little in trying to account for the 
freedom with which Molly was suffered to 
visit us, who kept such a great boy as Rich- 
ard on the premises. Not that Dick was 
not in some wavs worthy of her; but he 
was such an unfinished, undeveloped fel- 
low, and Molly was so nicely articulated, 
with so fine a texture to her mind and soul. 
Tcould only form the theory that, in the 
openness of confidence between Molly and 
her mother, the elder woman knew so well 
how Dick would impress her daughter that 
she gave free scope as the only safety. Be 
this as it may, there grew up the most hon- 
est friendship in the world between Dick 
and Molly, and in the entire simplicity of 
their relations I, for one, could scarcely see 
any chance for Love, with all his subtlety, 
to find an opening for attack. That did 
not prevent me from seeing things, howev- 
er, 18 an uninterested spectator might see 
them—one not given over to a satisfactory 
theory; and, therefore, I had introduced 
Richard’s name when my wife startled me 
with her feminine discovery. 

“ After all,” I said, ‘* how Wigglesworth 
regards Dick is of less consequence than 
how Dick would look upon any claims 
which this stranger might set on Molly.” 

‘* Leave Dick out of the question,” said 
my wife, hastily. ‘‘ Sarah does, and that is 
sufficient for you and me.” 

‘*Has Sarah intimated her suspicion of 
this extraordinary business ?” said I, with 
a sudden intelligence, 

‘*She was here to day,” said Peggy; ‘‘ but 
Sarah is not so indiscreet as to talk 
in that style about suspicions and the like, 
or to use that odious expression business 
in reference to such matters. Do be more 
delicate, Thomas.” 

“ Well, let us talk in the language of the 
man in the moon, then,” said I. ‘‘ Only 
don’t broach suc’: incredible views without 
giving some reason forthem. Come, what 
did Sarah say that opened the shutters of 
Antipas Wigglesworth? I fancy that is 
not an indelicate expression; but rather a 
graceful and picturesque one.” 

**You are never so bappy as when you 
have invented a foolish saying, Thomas. 
Sarah did ask me about Mr... Wiggles- 
worth. Molly, of course, had told her of 
meeting him at our table; and Sarah natu- 
rally felt some curiosity to gauge him. 
You know she has seen him once or twice; 
but, of course, he said nothing to her. He 
never does open his mouth very wide.” 

‘*Aren’t you getting a little picturesque, 
too, Peggy?” 

‘*T did not say anything to prejudice her 
against him and I showed her that we re- 
spected him. I should be very sorry to 
have Sarab think that we had done anything 
indiscreet in making him acquainted with 
Molly. But, Thomas, seeing all this as clear- 
ly as I do, I really think we should devise 

e way to get Mr. Wigglesworth back to 
ein, We ought not tosuffer him to get 
unhappy, and I am sure Molly would be 
very much pained to be the innocent cause 
of his disappointment. You know we are 
a little responsible. Atlenst, you gave him 
a tolerably free admission.” 

“It seems to me, Peggy, that your no 
tion has made good time with you. Since 
when did you start off on this hallucination? 
And already you have made Wigglesworth 
propose to Molly, Molly reject him, and the 
young man die heart-broken; while I think 
I see myself sitting in the dim distance 








under sackcloth and ashes, with you 
standing a little way off, pointing reproach- 
fully at me, with a He did it in your eye.” 

‘*Thamas, I wish I could persuade you 
to be a little reasonable and looks at things 
as they are, and not go flying off on a tan- 
gent in that fashion. I will not say any- 
thing more now, but I will just ask you to 
use your own eyes, and meanwhile take 
my word for it, and see how you can get 
Mr. Wigglesworth back to Kokomo.” 

“* Why, as to that, it is only necessary to 
Open the door and let him out. I never 
knew so susceptible a young man.” 

«Precisely, and that is just what makes 
the task difficult. Iam sure I should not 
like to hint to him that he must now go; 
aud I hardly like to have him suspect the 
reason for our letting bim go home,” 

‘Oh! let him alone, Peggy. He will go 
of himself pretty soon.” 

‘* Yes, after all the mischief is done.” 

“Peg, did Sarah suggest your sending him 
home?” 

“Not exactly. But she asked me bow 
much longer he was going to stay; and, 
when [ could not tell her, she only said 
‘aur 

** Yes, I can see and hear her say it. She 
looked a little thoughtful and her tone was 
a little discouraged, and, after sitting a mo- 
ment longer, she got up und went out.” 

** Well, Thomas, you are very ridiculous 
whenever you attempt to describe Sarah,” 
said Peggy, with a laugh, And I knew that I 
was right in my account of the Ah, and that 
Peggy was in reality alittle proud of my pen- 
etration. Nevertheless, I was a little dis- 
turbed in my mind by this conversation ; 
principally, I said to myself, because these 
women, with such an idea in their heads, 
would never dismiss it, As to myself, I re- 
solved to take Peg’s advice and watch the 
young man. I was pretty stre that, if he 
did not take himself off pretty soon, my 
assistance would not be needed; that Peggy 
would let fall an innocent word which 
would give him his congé. It could not be 
possible, I said, that our Molly should be 
compelled to send him away. 

It is astonishing how much one sees 
when one’s eyes have been opened. Iam 
not naturally given to watehing people; but 
there was something at once so pathetic 
and so odd in a: ything like love between 
these two people that perhaps I inter- 
preted little passages more fully than a 
strict account would justify. Certainly 
Mr. Wigglesworth could not be called an 
impetuous lover. He sat with us some- 
times when Molly was our guest and never 
once addressed a word to her; often he 
would speak to no one, but sit quiet, his 
large eyes fastened on the fire. Our con- 
versation fell one evening upon hand writ- 
ing as a hereditary gift; and I showed some 
writing of my father’s, to indicate bow very 
different it was from mine. 

‘“‘Then perhaps you are unlike your fa- 
ther,” said Molly, who was maintaining the 
opposite. 

‘* You have explained it, Miss Wyeth,” 
struck in Wigglesworth. ‘‘ Handwriting, 
like faces, does descend, but only upon 
those who have an intellectual likeness to 
their ancestors. In nothing do IL trace 
more accurately a certain sympathy which 
T have with my great-grandfather tban in 
the similarity of our handwriting. Is it 
not so with you?” He asked this last 
question so abruptly, and yet so earnestly, 
that I was not surprised to see Molly's mo- 
mentary confusion. 

“Produce one of your great-grand- 
mother’s samplers, Molly,” said I, ‘‘and put 
the matter to an accurate test.” 

‘*May [I see your handwriting?” asked 


Wigglesworth. ‘‘I do not know that I 


have ever seen it.” 
‘“‘Have you seen 
mother’s?” asked Dick. 
‘“Fease 
‘* By the shade of my own grandfather, 


her great-grand- 


. Wigglesworth, 1 believe you knew the old 


lady,” suid Dick, clapping bim on the back. 
‘‘Own up that you had some correspond- 
ence with her, say about the year 1760.” 
The young man colored, as if confused by 
the fantastic charge; but did not answer. 
He turned again to Molly, and said: 

“Will you not write a few lines at my 
dictation? Then I wil’ show you some- 
thing of your great-grandmother’s.” 

“Why, Mr. Wigglesworth —” 
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‘‘Depend upon it, Molly,” said I, ‘‘ that 
he is quite serious.” 

“‘Indeed, Ido not doubt him. But whose 
character is at stake, mine or my great- 
grandmother’s?” She looked up with a 
smile at the young man, who was watching 
her intently. 

“TI am confident that my test will hold 
good,” said he. ‘‘Do me the favor, Miss 
Wyeth.” She took pen and paper and 
wrote at his dictation this sentence: 

‘** Your last letter, my friend, breathed too 
much the spirit of discouragement. It is not 
well to allow our natural timidity to keep us 
hesitating upon the brink of great resolutions. 
If you do not write me fully what isin your 
mind, I shall begin to think that I have lost 
your confidence, and that would be a pain to 
your friend, Mary Wyeth” ' 





EL PICO AND ITS VALLEY. 
Il. 








BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 


As we are riding over this rich upland 
country our eyes are lifted up, and ‘‘ The 
Peak” breaks forth from every lip. There 
it stands, a small cone of ice and rock, 
capping the low green ridges before us. 
Can it be possible that that is the great 
Teneriffe? That the famous, world-re- 
nowned island volcano? That El! Pico, 
the magnificent? Great folks, when you 
get close tothem, are apparentiy just like 
other folks. At first sight they are usually 
far from impressive. Moses and Paul, 
David and Peter were common—probably 
very common—looking men. Julius Cesar 
and Augustus, Secrates and Demosthenes, 
Napoleon and Wellington, Disraeli and Pal- 
merston were of no mark at first observa- 
tion. No more were Franklin, Jefferson, 
Adams, Lincoln, Grant. Once in a great 
while in the world’s history a man’s appear- 
ance and his fame seem fittingly married. 
Abrabam we all imagine a man of great 
carriage. So was Washington, so Lee 
So were Sumner and Webster. Yet all 
these were great ratber in reserve force 
than expressed force. David was a far 
greater man than Abraham. So was Lin- 
coln than Washington, Grant than Lee, 
and Jackson than Webster, and Phiilips 
than Sumner. 

But, if peaks, whether of men or moun, 
tains, look low as you view them from 
their own uplands, they look big as you 
study them even from those elevations. 
What means that glittering ice in this frost- 
less life? How can that contrast be made 
in what only seems a few rods of difference 
in hight. Something vast most sepurate 
usand that. So,if you carelessly approach 
these rulers among men, and fancy you are 
ator near their bight, you suddenly become 
awnre of the vast chasms and elevations 
which separate you. Talk with Washing- 
ton or Franklin, and you might fancy you 
knew as much as they on horses, or weather, 
orcrops. Perhaps you do; but on managing 
discordant sections, molding congresses 
and armies, bringing great nations into 
your support you are left instantly and 
immeasurably be'iind. So one, looking at 
Disraeli, might fancy he could ensily grasp 
him; but hear him speak, see him plan to 
outwit and absorb his adversary, and you 
respect the remarkable hight to which 
his forensic and political capacity towers. 

Bismarck drinking, Grant smoking, may 
seem very ordinary mortals. But Bismarck 
crushing Austria and France, the Jesuit 
and Pope, playing with Russia and England 
at once; Grant crushing a million of men 
at arms and molding a hostile congress of 
his own as well as of the opposite party to his 
will—how these Teneriffes shoot up icy and 
inaccessible to even upland associates ! 
This preachment has not shut out the Peak. 
‘You'll be lucky if you see it at all this 
time of the yer,” says our friend, the con- 
sul. And lo! there it stood as cloudless as 
the upper heavens. 

The road wound round a barrance, or 
dry gulf, where the natives of the island 
made the last ineffectual resistance to the 
invading Spaniards, and where the con- 
querors have located a village, which they 
call, in honor of that triumph, Victoria. 
This barrance, as they call it here, is five 
hundred or more feet deep and descends 
to the sea. We ride down to its bottom, 
and ascend the oppesite side—a long, cir- 
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cuitous, steep patb. Therea turn in the road 
leaves the plains of Guamapa and Lug»no 
bebind, and brings the Peak and its rela- 
tions tothe subjacent country more forc- 
ibly into view. We begin to see that it is 
a big thing, after all. Those petty ridges 
are left far behind in its up-soaring majes- 
ty. The side of the island where it has its 
seat is before us. The whole wild edge 
to its extreme point lies along that shore a 
score of miles. Ridges run down to it from 
the central Peak, and the ends of the 
ridges are often tipped with white clusters 
of villages—a silver point to an iron spear. 
The ridges are yet too high to give a com- 
plete view of the Peak. We only see that 
itis something worthy of its fame. Fur- 
ther on will break upon us its entirety of 
grandeur. . 

Satisfied with our present glimpses, we 
drop the Peak, so to speak, for a bigger 
thing. A mile or so beyond Guamapa’s 
promontory, the carriage halts, and we go 
down, a wile, a narrow lane, thick set with 
blossoming pear and peach and almond, 
with the yellow graceful flower and stalk 
of the Plantagenestris, or yellow broom- 
corn, whence the Plantagenets got their 
escutcheon and name—a tall, slim, tower- 
ing, haughty plant, like that once famous 
family. Lined also was the lane with 
Ceramia, a purplish daisy, or pink, pro- 
fusely blossoming, with wild roses and cul- 
tured, with every sort of rich and lovely 
life. How soft and warm and exquisite 
that air! Too warm. An umbrella was 
necessary. We go past an old church, 
called El Christo—almost the first church 
I have seen of the Roman order that was 
called the Christ. It must be very old— 
older than Romanism itself. ‘If you hid 
all the offerings that have been made in 
that church,” says our guide, philosopher, 
and friend, ‘‘you could build itof gold. 
It has all gone to the priests.” ‘* And they 
are poor as ever,” it might have been 
answered. What becomes of all the pins, 
and what of all fhe gifts to churches? 
‘‘Into the place whence the waters came, 
thither they return again.” 

This old church, as ungainly and cheap 
as the most countrified Presbyterian or 
Methodist meeting-house, is on the seven- 
teenth of each September, or near that 
date, the scene of immense activity. 
Crowds visit it from all] parts of the island. 
Vows made during the year are then paid 
Women may be seen walking on their 
knees up the aisles, with pots of oil or 
crates of wheat on their heads. Itis the 
payment of the vow. Gambling and all 
the charac'eristics of an old New En- 
gland muster go on out of doors. It is the 
high day for this part of the island. 

But not the old church, nor its offerings, 
nor the Plantagenet flower, nor the dear 


American loves of peach and pear blossom, . 


nor the tender tint of the almond, the 
exquisite whiteness of a good gray head, 
nor the palm and date trees below the 
eburch brought us this long and (we shall 
find before we get up to the carriage again) 
most wearisome walk. Near by the Church 
of El Christo isa museum of curiosities, 
gathered by a Spanish gentleman and be- 
queathed by him to an English gentleman. 
Tt is a novelty of which many a gallery in 
Europe would be proud. 

The island is full of caves, which were, 
some of them, full of mummies. These 
mummies have been distributed by the 
thousand among the museums of Europe. 
They are the bodies of the rulers and no- 
bility of the island before the invasion of 
the Spaniards. They are called «the 
Guanches. Some of them are in this 
museum. They stand and lie near the 
entrance, as hideous as all mummies, 
One (a lady, undoubtedly) seems to have 
invented the “‘ pull back,” for her dress is 
gathered up in her skinny hands in that 
very graceful fashion. Another of aw bld 
woman has a very horrid look in ber up- 
turned face and outstretched hands, as if 
she had striven to get away from the em- 
balmers, and had been petrified in the 
agony of her struggle. Utensils are in 


the coffin with them, coin, and other 
necessaries for the life beyond, if mod- 
ern materialism, called Spiritualism, is 
true, But they left their mortar for 
pounding their wheat, their other uten- 
sils and money, even their looking-glasses, 
poor ladies, behind with their bodies, and 


did not carry them into the spirit-land. 
They would be glad not to have their mir- 
rors with them, if their souls }ook anything 
like their bodies. What a travesty is all 
these attempts to carry your control of 
yourself beyond the grave! Cremation, con- 
verse with the dead, embalming sepulchers, 
and mausoleums are all absurd and most 
abominable. Let the dust go back to its 
dust; and let God through his appointed 
archangel watch its diamond excellency till 
he shall call it forth in more than diamond 
perfection. 

The halls, a single story of three or four 
rooms, have other curiosities—birds, coral, 
ete.; but nothing especially characteristic. 
The gardens adjoining are full of rare 
flowers, oranges, lemons, immense double 
and quadruple roses, with lesser beauties 
beyond my power to define or describe. 
The Museum of Tacheronti is ‘* done.” 
We leave the mummies to their silence, 
and get up the hill to our carriage. 

A mile further we draw up at the 
half-way house, Matanzas. A_ choice 
breakfast is provided, capped with the dish 
of the country, “‘gofio.” This is parched 
corn or wheat, pounded very fine. It was 
the dish of the Guanches; it is that of their 
conquerors. Everybody eats it. Every 
child is brought up on it. As in New En- 
gland three-quarters of a century ago 
every child was raised on mush and milk, 
so here they are raisedto-day on ‘‘gofio.” It 
isa very nice dish. We tried it with milk 
and with coffee; and it was good any way. 
It tasted like our parched corn, only better; 
both because it was partly of wheat and 
because it was pounded, rather than ground. 
It would be an admirable dish for America. 
This may prove that the Guanches belong 
to the Children of Israel. For Abigail 
gave David parched corn or wheat, and 
that is ‘‘gofio.”” Hence, Israel and the 
Guanches sre the same. Q. E. D. 

The scenery grows softer and richer as 
we come over the side of the upland. The 
sex lies before us on one side; the high, 
uncultivated, uncultivable mountain-ranges 
on the other. Between descend the valleys, 
rich with vineyards, cochineal plantations, 
and other tropical fullness. The trees 
that line the roadside are full of whit« 
blossoms. I could not catch their name, I 
believe it was not tossed me to catch, though 
I to.sed the question from the box inside 
the carriage. We wind around a deep 
barrance, down and un its steep sides, 
Beyond, the village of St. Ursula was pxssed ; 
a sharp turn was made in the descending 
road; und the Valley of Oratava lay, won- 
derful, beneath us. ‘‘ You will soon be at 
the spot where you will cry ‘Good era- 
cious !’” wasour friend’s cooling suggestion. 
We were sure that we were too old travel- 
ers to let that perhaps profane exclamation 
escape our lips. But it did, though, I fear, 
or its equivalent. “‘ That is the show-place” 
of the Peak end Valley, he said. Show- 
place, indeed! No one so grand elsewhere 
in the world. Thisis the spot, we were told, 
where Humboldt fell on his knees and 
thunked God that he had been permitted to 
see the Valley of Oratava. We ought to 
have followed his example, and did so in 
our hearts, if not with ourlips. How foolish 
to essay description. Yet for what other 
purpose have we led you so far? You 
few who have patiently followed us thither 
stand here and see. Your road hugs the 
side of the mountain whose ridgy back 
was the eastern wall of the valley. The 
opposite wall is fifteen miles away, and 
rises straight up from the ocean to the 
dome of the mountain—a wall not less than 
three thousand feet above the slope of the 
valley from its beginning near the sea to its 
termination on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, on which rests or from which rises 
the symmetric, majestic, mighty dome. 
The rear wall of the valley is a 
like cliff of rock, that goes out straight 
from that shoulder, at right angles 
to the ridge, descending to. the ocean, 
until it meets the wall, down whose side 
your road descends. The valley begins 
two to four thousand feet below that wall 
and descends by an easy grade to the sea. 

You have, therefore, a valley on the side 
of the mountain, enclosed by three gigantic 
walls, two of them so sharp and steep as to 
be practically unscalable. The other ad- 
mitting of a roadway, and not much more, 





on its side, with the ocean at the bottom, 





parallel to the back ridge and the vast 

dome, rising four thousand feet above the 

uppermost line of that wall, black with 

Yavines and precipices; White with snow, 

glittering with ice. The whole scene a 

bow] filled to the overfl »wing of its rims, 

and even of the gigantic knob that crowned 

it with the blaze of a tropic midnoon. 

But this cold outline only»gives you 

half the picture. The mountatwowalls and 

the valley itself area wonderful freak of 

Nature. But so is the Mer de Glace, and 

many another granite wall enclosing a vale 
of ice.. The valley is the center of beauty, 

if the mountain is the point of sublimity. 

Such a landscape I never saw before and 

never expect to see again. Every inch of 
this space, of fifteen miles wide by ten 

miles from the ocean upward, was 

clad in tropical perfection. Not the per. 

fection of wildness, but of culture. On 
your right, as you descended the moun- 
tain, slid gracefully and slowly down to 
the sea the most exquisite picture eye ever 
saw that never saw Damascua, and to that I 
will not surrender. Vineyards enclosed with 
walls, fields of wheat and lupin, cochineal 
and other fields, potatoes and common 
edibles mingling with rarer productions, 
We dismoun'ed and walked down the hill. 
Far away for the whole breadth of fifteen 
miles, far up to the edge of the great 
brown wall, lay cultured fertility. Fields 
mapped with careful lines of walls or 
hedge, black with the plow already at 
work. green with rising grains, brown with 
grape-stalks, Everywhere humanity tramp- 
ling over Nature. Clusters of white ap- 
peared here and there; towers of churches 
among them. Three towns are on the 
slope—one atthe sea. Oratava, the chief, 
lies half way down the slope and also at the 
sea, All over the broxd incline are scattered 
villus and cottages. The cheapest and poor- 
est seem clad with a beauty not their own 
by the richness of their surroundings. Te 
add to this richness, flowers of strange and 
familiar aspects (familiar, however, only in 
the hot-houses or in July heats) lined the 
roadsides and appeared in the courts of the 
houses. Such large and ricb-toned gerani- 
ums are never seen in an American hot- 
house. They grow profusely in gardens 
and almost wildly by the roadside, So do 
the nasturtiums, the periwinkle, a pretty 
blue star, the plumbago, smaller and in 
bunches or tall bushes, of a bluish violet 
hue, cinersria, wild roses. A deep ma- 
genta flower, more magnificent than all 
the others, was running over a verandah in 
great profusion; and a rich orange flower 
shared the half of the same verandah. 
One could not get over the bewilderment 
of this luxurions and abundant life It 
grew at every advance into its beart. 

[The dragon-tree and the cork-tree added 
their novelties, So, by a violent contrast, 
did animmense dome, five hundred feet 
high, which was only an ash-heap. Cin- 
ders was the whole of it. A like immense 
heap was seen alittle further up the val- 
ley. The road passed round it. Nota 
tree, hardly a green blade was upon it. 
The lotter had made out to get soil enough 
to feebly struggle into life. Beneath, at 
every scratch inthe surface, was seen the 
black ashes, It was the refuse of the vol- 
canic factory when this fabric of moun- 
tain and valley was formed. A small pile 
for so vast a fabric. 

At the summit a like mound had been 
pointed out, which had no stone in it. It 
had been dug over to the depth of twenty 
feet, and never arock, a stone,a pebble. A 
thousand feet high of rockless earth! It 
was of clay formation, and that prevented 
the rains from washing it away. It was 
covered with trees, gardens, grass life, to 
and over its smooth dome. This hill, alike 
grand and shapely, was also, perhaps, 
without a stone; but it was without life. 
So Nature contrasts herself. So man him- 
self. Two hills—the one of life, per- 
fect and perpetual; the other of death, 
perfect and perpetual—arise out of the same 
sweet landscape. A cemetery, an ash-heap 
the one; an Eden the other. How forcibly 
God teaches, even iv his richest landscapes, 
his most vital truths. The man unworth- 
ily at the wedding feast was cast from its 
palace glories instantly into: outer dark- 
ness. So this tropic fullness of life and 
loveliness has as its central and only sep- 





arate knob a mound exclusively of death. 
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Memento mori, even when you are most 
reminded of life everlasting. We swing 
round the solemn pile and drive more and 
more among a varied fullness of life, 
ever descending to the port. The city 
comes out to meet us clad in flowers. 
Green fig trees line the road. The eucalyp- 
tus, or Australian gum tree; the tamarisk 
grows greener in the warmer valley; palms 
lift their tall green plumes; the dragon tree, 
with its crowded tuft on a thick, serpent- 
looking trunk; the orange and lemon, with 
the fruit glowing amid their leaves; the 
pine, seemingly out of place, yet of a del- 
icate leaf, as if cultivated by its surround- 
ings; while flowers grew more numerous, 
novel, and lovely. 

Ere many moments the smooth country 
road, lined with life, becomes the paved, 
narrow, crooked, noisy, whitewashed 
street; and five minutes lands us at the 
hospitable quarters where we were invited. 

The sunset from the mirador of our hos- 
pitable quarters revealed in a marvelous 
degree the glory of the scene. There tow- 
ered the Peak, glowing in the setting sun; 
there rose the mighty ridges, black with 
the coming night; there slept the valley 
sweetly under the departing day, and 
‘poured round all” not ‘‘old ocean’s gray 
and melancholy waste,” but old ocean’s 
smiles. Such a combination of sea and 
land is nowhere else possible. A rock 
rushes up twelve thousand six hundred 
feet, or two miles and a half, into the sky 
out of the sea, which is not ten miles from 
the center of its base. You see the whole 
pyramid at a glance, and the ocean out of 
which it leaps. It springs as sharply as a 
pyramid, as a buttressed tower, almost as 
& monument. There is no waste land at 
its feet. It begins from the ocean and 
ceases not the steep incline till it term- 
inates in the point of the peak. That im- 
mense flying buttress which makes the 
western wall of the Valley of Oratava 
comes close to the ocean shore, so that 
with difficulty you .make your circuit 
around the edge of the sea and the land. 

More than this, the soundings of the 
‘* Challenger” off Teneriffe show that the 
sea has dug out just ubout the hight of the 
mountains. Over two thousand fathoms 
were its soundings within thirty miles of 
this coast. So that, if you could dry up 
that sea and stand at the bottom of that 
gulf, you would see the cone twenty-six 
thousand feet, or five miles, above your 
head. That hole in the ground is not yet 
dried up; so that we are compelled to be 
satisfied with our half-way post of observa- 
tion. It willdo. You never saw alovelier 
or grander sight. The dying sun lingers 
and plays about the summit. The summit 
tries to be complacent and transforms its ice 
into pink coral. The sea laps the shore at 
our feet in a most placid mood. We look 
and admire, and feel the wonder of the 
scene, 
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PRELUDE.—VIRGHOW ON EVOLUTION, 


AT the fiftieth anniversary of the German As- 
sociation of Naturalists and Physicians, at Mu- 
nich, Professor Virchow, of Berlin University, 
replied to Ernst Ha+kel’s latest defense of Ma- 
terialism, An authorized copy of Virchow’s 
celebrated address on this occasion has been 
translated in England, published by Murray, 
corrected by Virchow himself, and has just 
reached this country. Germany has discussed 
the collision of Virchow and Hiickel. England 
begins to discuss it. But the long lash of 
criticism which Virchow is winding in steady 
blows about the diminutive limbs of the small 
Philosophers of advanced Darwinism has yet 
received far less attention than it deserves in 
America, 

I propose to show to-day that it is a lash 
which really means business, and within its 
present range is not likely soon to cease to be 
wielded. The Popular Science Monthly has, in- 
deed, published an imperfect report of this 
Kreat address; but it bas failed, as has also 
Asa Gray, of Cambridge (in an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT), to bring out the breadth of the 
Collision between Virchow and Hickel. The 
latter represents what is called advanced Dar- 
Winism, or Monism, or materialistic as opposed 
Wo theistic views of evolution. Virchow, al- 
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though holding to one form of the develop- 
ment theory, is so conservative as to affirm that 
no one has the right to teach that man is de- 
rived from the ape or any other animal. He 
affirms that the central tenet of Darwinism is 
as yet only an hypothesis, and that all who 
teach it as an established fact are going far be- 
yond the permission of the scientific method. 
My purpose now is to give emphasis to the col- 
lision between Hiackel and Virchow, or to the 
copflict between materialistic and theistic 
forms of the evolution philosophy. Hickel in 
the first and second sessions of this fiftieth 
conference of the German naturalists main- 
tained a large number of his characteristic 
propositions in an address which [ may sum- 
marize fairly by these statements : 

1. The biblical account of the planet’s 
creation has been demolished by-geology. 

2. The two principles of inheritance and 
adaptation explain the derivation of the mani- 
fold existing organisms from a single cell. 

3. Were any further argument needed to dis- 
prove supernatural intervention, we have only 
to notice the frequent occurrence of unde- 
veloped and useless organs in many types of 
the animal world. 

4, Perception and will are possessed by 
primary organisms, consisting of but a single 
cell. 

5. The cell consists of matter called proto- 
plasm, composed chiefly of carbon, with an ad- 
mixture of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
sulphur. 

6. These elements, properly united, constitute 
the body and soul of the animal, and, suitably 
nursed, become man. 

7. In this way the Creator is disposed of, the 
mystery of the universe explained by the me- 
chanical theory of life, the Divinity annulled, 
and a newera of infloite knowledge ushered 
in. 

8. These views should be taught in every 
school in the land.—(See article iu Quarterly 
Review for January, 1878, on ‘The Use and 
Abuse of Scientific Lectures,’ and also the 
London Times of November 30th, 1877, on 
* Darwiniem in Germany.’’) 

This is the revolutionary form in which the 
materialistic or Hiickelian school of evolution- 
ists: presents its conclusions to Germany. 
These are the views which Virchow calls 
‘willful and despotic.’’ These are the prop- 
ositions agatust which Virchow, in presence of 
the German naturalists, lifted up his emphatic 
protest—one likely to be lopg remembered, 
for it is now proved to have bebind it the sup- 
port of the best science of Germany. As 
Virchow himself says in his preface to the 
English edition of his speech: ‘“‘ With a few 
individual exceptions, this protest has met 
with cordial assent from German naturalists, 
They feel themselves set free again fram the 
tyranny of dogmatism.” 

But now, over against these propositions of 
Hickel’s, what are the central propositions of 
Virchow? Ido not follow his order of state- 
ment; but, of course, you will expect me to 
give exactly his language: 

1. ‘Asa matter of fact, we must positively 
recognize that there exi.ts as yet a sharp line 
of demarcation between man and the ape. 
We cannot teach, we cannot pronounce it to 
be a conquest of science that man descends 
from the ape or from any other avimal.”’ 

2. ‘* As recently as ten years ago, whenever 
a skull was found in a peat-bog, or in pile- 
dwellings, or in ancient caves, people fancied 
they saw in it a wonderful token of an inferior. 
state, stil quite undeveloped. Theysmelt out 
the very scent of the ape; only this has con- 
tinually been more and more lost. The old 
troglodytes, pile-villagers, and bog-people 
prove to be quite a respectable society. They 
have heads so large that many a Hving person 
would be only too happy to possess such.”’ 

3. “There is something soothing in being 
able to say that the group of atoms, Carbon 
& Company (tbis phrase is, perhaps, rather 
too brief, but still correct, inasmuch as carbon 
is probably the essential element)—that this 
firm of Carbon & Co. has at some time or other 
dissolved partoerstip from the common car- 
bon, and founded, under special conditions, the 
first plastidule, and that they still continue to 
establish new branch companies. But, in 
opp sition to this, it must be emphatically 
stated that all really scientific knowledge re- 
specting the beginning of life has followed a 
course exactly contrary.” 

4. ** Whoever will have a formula—whoever 
says ‘I have absolute need of a formula. I 
must make all clear to myself. I am resolved 
to have a consistent view of the universe’—he 
must assume either a generatio equivoca or crea- 
tion. There remains for him nothing else. If 
we would speak frankly, we must admit that 
naturalists may well have some little sympathy 
for the generatio equivoca, If it were capable 
of proof, it would, indeed, be beautiful. But 
we must acknowledge it bas not yet been 
proved.” 

5. ‘*£ have no objection to your saying that 
atoms of earbon also possess miod, or that in 
theirzconnection with the plastidule company 


they acquire mind ; only I do not know how Jam 
to perceive this. It is a mere playing with 
words. If I explain attraction and repulsion 
as exhibitions of mind, as psychical phenom- 
ena, I simply throw the Psyche out of the 
window, and the P:yche ceases to be Psyche.” 

6. “Ihave all along laid stress upon this: 
That we should not seek, in the first place, 
the transition of the inorganic into the organic; 
but, rather, first fix the contrast between the in- 
organic and the organic and direct our studies 
to this contrast. So dv Ialso maintain that 
this isthe only way of progress. And I have 
the firmest conviction that we shall make no 
advance unless we fix the province of mental 
processes at those limits within which mental 
phenomena actually present themselves to us, 
and unless we refrain from supposing mental 
phenomena where they may, indeed, possibly 
take place, but where we perceive no visible, 
audible, tangible, in a word, no sensible phe- 
nomena which could be designated as intel- 
lectural,”’ 

7. “So long as no one can define for me the 
properties of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen in such a way that I can conceive how 
from the sum of them a soul arises, so long am 
I unable to admit that we should be at all jus- 
tified 1m importing the ‘ plastidulic soul’ into the 
course of our education or in requiring every 
educated man to receive it as scientific truth, so 
as to argue from it as a logical premise and to 
found his whole view of the world upon it. 
This we really cannot demand. On the contra- 
ry, 1 am of opinion that before we designate 
such hypotheses as the voice of scieoce—before 
we say ‘ This is modern science’—we should 
first have to conduct a long series of elaborate 
investigations. We must, therefore, say to the 
teachers in schools; *‘ Do not teach it.’ We must 
draw a strict distinclion between what we wish to 
teach and what we wish to search for.” 


8. Whoever recalls to mind the lamentable 
failure of all the attempts made recently to 
discover a decided support for the generatio 
equivoca in the lower forms of transition from 
the inorganic to the organic world will feel it 
doubly serious to demand that this theory, so 
utterly discredited, should be in any way ac- 
cepted as the basis of all our views of life. J 
may assume that the history of the Bathybius is 
pretty well known to all educated persons; and 
with the Bathybius the hope has once more sub- 
sided that the generatio equivoca may be capable 
of proof.” 

Batbybius is spoken of as slightingly by Vir- 
coow as it his been ov this platform. It was 
my fortune two years ago to recite here the 
history of the downfall of Huxley’s and 
Hiickel’s Batbybius (‘‘Blology,’’? Lectures I 
and II). It is affirmed by the useful but 
crudely edited Popular Science Monthly that 
Hiickel has defended successfully the theory 
he puts forth as to this alleged life in bio 
plasmic matter at the bottom of the sea. Vir- 
chow does not agree with this American au- 
thority. He speaks as seriously of the problem 
of the origin of life as does Lionel Beule or 
Heinrich Frey or Hermann Lotze. The central 
character of Hiickel’s and Huxley’s mistake as 
to the Bathybius is being shown in the course 
of this discussion. Strauss’s admission that 
miracle must have occurred once, at least, at 
the introduction of life, unless spontaneous 
generation has occurred, proceeds upon prin- 
ciples to which Virchow’s views add com- 
manding emphasise. 

Thus far extends the collision between Vir- 
chow and Hiackel. But allow me to close this 
too rapid summary of German news by show- 
ing you the collision between the highest 
authorities on philosophy and Virchow. This 
famous professor of Berlin is a naturalist. He 
concedes too much in his attack upon Hiickel. 
He affirms by implication that, if spontaneous 
generation is ever proved, Hickel will be 
shown to have been right in saying that a 
Creator 1s not necessary to the explanation of 
the universe. I hold in my hand here the best 
philosophical magazine in the world—Die 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, edited by Fichte, 
Ulrici, and Wirtb, and published at Halle. In 
it [ find Virchow’s address discussed at length ; 
but the position is taken, as it has been again 
and again on this platform, that, even if you 
prove spontaneous generation, you do not dis- 
prove the need of a Creator. Bebind spoao- 
taneous generation there are curious affinities, 
chemical properties, and the ultimate consti- 
tution of matter. But the question still arises : 
Where did these properties originate? This 
philosophical journal (p. 123, first number for 
1878) affirms, with justice: ‘‘ Were the organic 
derived from the inorganic and the mental 
from the organic, the question would always 
remain: Whence the Inorganic?’ Affinities 
of matter explain all. Whence come the 
afficities? |Applause.] This philosophic mag- 
azine gives you the right presentation of Vir- 
chow’s propositions. He opposes materialism 
with entire success; but he defeuds theism 
with s slight unskillfulness. He does not see 
that atheism can be answered even if spon- 
taneous generation be proved. But, putting 





together all the German views, the result of 


the outlook all along the Rhine, the Elbe, and 
the Oder is that there is not a little fog on the 
Thames. [Laughter.] 

Virchow, in one of the learned quarterlies he 
edits, has lately attacked the extravagances of 
advanced Darwivians more vigorously even 
tban in the Munich address. He affirms that 
Hiackel follows Lamarck more than Darwin. 
He styles the circles of materialistic evolution- 
ists “bubble companies.”” Language like this 
from perhaps the foremost chemist on the 
globe is a sign of the times. 

So far as I care to draw personal support 
from this news, I have aright to affirm that 
Hickel has been attacked here, as every one 
kuows, and for precisely the things for which 
Virchow now attacks him. But, for attacking 
Hackel and for opporing materialistic views 
of evolution I have been attacked from end to 
end of the land by Spencerians and matertalis- 
tie evolutionists, and Darwinians advanced 
further than Darwin himself, although my 
propositions were entirely parallel with those 
pow put forward by Virchow. The speech of 
the Berlin profes3or is, if you please, called 
timely and judicious at last by a learned pro- 
fessor of Harvard yonder, who was slow to 
recognize the soundness of similar opinions 
when, two years ago, they were defended here, 
[Applause. } 





Tue LECTURE. 


Confucius taught the Chinese to call a child 
a year old on the day of its birth. Plato repre- 
sents every human being as standing in a 
winged chariot and drivinga black and a white 
horse (Phedrus). The white is the symbol of 
the moral emotions in their just supremacy ; 
the black is animal passion. The charioteer 
has conscience and reason as right and left 
hands, which grasp the reins of the bitted 
steeds. The immortals, Plato says, drive 
white horses. All mortals were once in their 
train; but, for reasons known to the Supreme 
Powers, human souls sank ioto their present 
low estate aud now have much trouble with 
their ill-matched coursers. These steeds, ac- 
cording to Plato, come from the pastures of 
the Unseen, over which the animals roamed 
before man’s birth. Especially does the black 
horse love to feed in that dark region which 
lies between this life and the invisible world 
on the side of birth. He comes from the 
nebulous quarter where the soul first dips into 
matter. Tne white horse is from the loftier 
pastures. Heis from the celestial region. The 
problem of life is how to drive the two abreast 
and up the slope of the azace. Now, while I 
am, of course, not here to defend Plato’s 
theory of the pre-existence of souls, I am bere, 
face to face with the magoificent exhibition 
with which you have been favored, to defend 
the scientific idea of the pre-existence of 
bodies. You have seen the white horse and 
the black ; you have seen the chariot wheels 
of life; you know what disease can do for the 
innermost ingredients of the blood ; and now, 
baving had the white courser and the dark put 
before you, the chariot of life behind the two, 
why will you not allow me, in spite of all the 
sensitiveness of delicacy, to deal as frankly as 
these photographs have done with certain un- 
speakabilities of hereditary descent ? 

1. Minute alterations inthe blood determine 
ininute alterations in local nutrition.—(Car- 
penter’s *‘ Physiology,’? Eighth Ed., section 
728.) 

Every one has noticed in the stereopticon 
illustrations of this lecture that the blood con- 
sists of three different elements—a multitude of 
red discs, a much smaller number of white cor- 
puecles, and a fluid which when in the veins 
we call plasma, and which we call the serum 
after coagulation has set in, on the blood 
being removed from the body. But for my 
purpose it is necessary to look a little more 
narrowly into the composition of this myste- 
rious current of the circulating fluid. In the 
blood of the healthful man the normal range 
of variation for the principal constituents is as 
follogs : : 


FUDGIR. 000 ecccccecccccccccece 2to 3 parts per 1,000 
Red corpuscles....... «- 110 to 152 - « 
Solids of serum.........+- 72to 88 - * 
WAtEP on. .cceeccccccceereres 760 to 815 * bad 


—(Carpenter’s ‘‘ Physiology,” Eighth Ed., sec- 
tion 199.) 

Within the limits of these variations health, 
according to Dr. Carpenter, may be preserved ; 
but if you produce wider variations either 
way, if you change the proportion of these in- 
gredients, if you cause a deterioration of the 
quality in any one of these elements, disease 
is the result. Here is a most delicately bal- 
anced machine. This chariot of Plato is 
wheeled, and you cannot injure one of its 
wheels without injuring the opposite one. 
You cannot break one of the fastenings by 
which the coursers are attached to the chariot 
without giving increased wildness to the 
coursers. You cannot injure any part of their 
barness without imperiling the whole, for no 
strap is stronger than its weakest part. Thus 
it results that minute alterations in the blood 
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may produce extraordinary changes in the 
whole system. 

The effect of morbid alterations in the blood 
has been so brilliantly illustrated before you 
by the eloquent, original photograpbs of Dr. 
Cutter and Dr. Harriman, to whom we are £0 


greatly indebted to-day, that I need take no~ 


time in reciting the facts of research. Allow 
me to say, however, that small, moving, 
thread-like bodies have been observed by 
Obermeyer in the blood of patients suffering 
from fever, shortly before or during the crisis. 
—(Centralblatt, 1878, p. 145.) Their nature 
is unknown. 

In the blood of patients affifeted with the 
cholera Nedvetski bas seen exceedingly minute, 
rod-like bodies, and also moving particles, 
apparently derived from the white corpuscles. 
—(Thid., 1872, p. 234.) Nepveu has noticed in 
the blood of those afflicted with erysipelas 
similar minute rod-like bodies. Riess has 
noticed bright granules in the blood in scarlet 
fever.—(Reichert’s “ Archiv.,”” 1872, p. 287.) 
“There have been observed, also, small, round, 
black bodies in the blood in puerperal fever, 
and similar forms in diphtheritis. 

Great interest centers in the theories regard- 
ing the morbid alterations of the blood. Dr. 
Carpenter, an autbority which J have before 
me, says that a considerable importance at- 
taches to the statement made by Lostdorfer, 
and confirmed by the great histologist, Strick- 
er, that the blood of patients suffering from the 
pameless disease (to use a most delicate but 
awful phrase by which it is commonly desig- 
nated) can be recognized by the presence of 
emall, bright bodies, which present various 
forms of movement, and in the course of a 
week after removal from the body enlarge, 
sprout, become marked with pits, and die. 
Lostdorfer’s statements have been corrobo- 
orated by Biesiadecki. (See Carpenter, ‘‘ Phys- 
fology,” note to section 204.) Halford has 
proved that there are peculiar nucleated cells 
in the blood after snake-bite, and he believes 
these are derived from germinal matter in the 
poison of the snake and have grown at the 
expense of the blood. You stand hushed be- 
fore the recital of these searcbing recent con- 
clusions of exact investigation, because at last 
you have fastened your attention on the Holy 
of Holies, to which an outgrown book, as some 
call it (the Bible), called your attention three 
thousand years ago. ‘‘ The blood is the life.” 

2. Minute alterations in the blood—that is, in 
the quality or quantity of its several ingredi- 
ents—are produced by many physical causes.— 
(/bid., sections 208, 204.) 

3. They may be produced also by purely 
menta! causes.—(Jbid., sections 721—726.) 

4, The white blood corpuscles are peculiarly 
sensitive to both- physical and mental infiu- 
ences. 

5. At an early period of development, before 
the heart and lungs are fully formed, the circu- 
lating fluid contains only white blood cor- 
pusrcles.—(Beale, ‘‘ Disease Germe,”’ p. 104.) 

Had I time to put before you under the mi- 
croscope the tissues figured in the great work 
of Lionel Beale on “‘ Disease Germs,’’ the vol- 
ume of which I now hold {in my band, you 
would see that all the corpuscles in the young 
tissues when the heart and lungs are not yet 
fully formed take the carmine stain. This 
shows that they are made up of the germinal 
matter, or bioplasm, discuesed here at such 
length previously. It is a very striking fact, the 
proof of which we owe in large part to Lionel 
Beale, that in the early stage of life the young 
blood contains only white corpuscles. These 
are more sensitive than any other part of the 
body to the changes produced by mental and 
physical impressions. 

6. Hence, physical and mental causes may 
exert powerful modifying influences at this 
stage of the life of animals, not excepting 
man. 

There isa mother ata window. Suddenly 
she sees at another window the sash fall upon 
the fingers of her own infant. Three fingers 
drop. Three stumps are left. Tuecy bleed 
before her eyes. She cannot assist the ‘child. 
I am telling a story out of Dr, Carpenter 
(* Physiology,’ sec. 724), aud not out of the 
bewspapers. A surgeon is called in. He at- 
tems to the infant; binds up ite wounds; and 
then turns to the mother, who sits moaning 
and complaining of a pain in her fingers, 
Within twenty-four hours three of her fingers, 
corresponding to those cut off fromthe hand 
of the infant, begin to swell, become inflamed, 

‘ and need to be lanced. They go through the 
whole process of wounds, although perfectly 
unhurt, except by imagioation. Are we fear- 
fully and wonderfally made? But that infant 
was further off from the mother than it once 
wae, ' 

Here is a carpenter in a peasant’s house. He 
is set upon byasoldier. [ tell this story out 
of Von Ammon.—(‘“* Die Ersten Mutterphlichten 
und die Erste Kindespflege.”” See also Carpen- 
ter, rec. 723.) The mother’s babe lies in the 
cradle, playing during the fight. Itunderstands 
notbing of the fracas ; laughs, crower, while its 
father is in the peril of death. The mother at 
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first stands petrified with terror. At last she 
rushes’ between the combatants; seizes the 
sword of the soldier; breaks it in pieces across 
her knee. The neighbors rush in, take the 
soldier into custody, and the mother, in ber ex- 
citement, snatches up her bealthful child and 
gives it natural food. In five minutes the 
child dies of poison, although previously per- 
fectly well. What originated the poison? 

The blood-discs change. The secreted food of 
the infant becomes poison under temporary 
and purely mental forces. 

God knows how the immaterial part of us 
dominates over the flesh, has lordship over 
matter; can cut into fingers; can transmute, as 
Lady Macbeth once invoked the evil spirits to 
do, the sweetness of the natural food of the 
child into poison. This is not imagination, 
but established science. It is a cool statement 
of what, under the influence of powerful emo- 
tion, may happen to the natural food of the 
infant. But that child once was more in dan- 
ger of being poisoned than it was when in its 
cradle. [Applause.] 

Unspeakable thoughts rise here ; but we are 
in Pliny’s villa. Nay, we are on the bights of 
the Apennines, with Michel Angelo and Goethe, 
who have walked forth together from the villa 
to look on the earth and sky; and the thoughts 
I have raised in your minds they dare to con- 
tinue to discuss in frank conversation with 
each other. Panthea, Phocion’s wife, Cor- 
nelia are discussing the same topic in one of 
the chambers of the villa; but Goethe little 
suspects that thelr thoughts are as serious and 
incisive as his. We will listen to the conver- 
sition of this poet and this sculptor. There is 
an east wind resounding in the grove. A 
serene, eolemn anthem fills the temple of the 
Apennine forest. It dies away to sacred silence 
now; and we hear Goethe saying, as he paces 
to and fro with Angelo among the purple 
trunks and on the brown sheddings of the 
pines: ‘* Well-authenticated cases are on 
record io which the natural food of an infant 
hus been rendered poisonous by the effect of 
fear, anger, or other violent and painful emo- 
tion on the part of the mother.” 

Miche! Angelo says: ‘‘You must not tell 
that to the world.” ‘Why not?” asks this 
poet, who was also a man of science. 

7. Hideous physical impreesions on the 
mother are capable of producing deformity and 
monstrosity in the offspring. The keen sens- 
itiveness of the mother to such impressions is 
a teaching of ancient, as well as of modern 
times. 

8. It seems to have been forgotten that the 
converse is equally true, or that this sensitive- 
ness is equal to the creation of symmetry and 
beauty. 

“* You muet not tell that to the world,’ says 
Angelo. “ You may prepare the ages little by 
little for these topics ; but you must not speak 
too frankly at once.” Goethe replies, the pine 
groves sounding over him again, the ocean 
waves of the Mediterranean flashing in the 
distance to the west and the Adriatic in the 
east: ‘* Why should not the morning rise on 
our suffering centuries? Why have we not 
the right, looking down ‘upon Plato’s Acad- 
emy in Greece, and upon that land in which it 
was taught that the blood is the life, and that 
to the third and fourth generations God visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children ’’— 
and here Goethe’s voice rises to the solemnity 
of the winds in the pines—‘ why have we not 
the right to spread abroad the knowledge of 
whatever God has made important?” 

9. Strong and persistent evil passions exer- 
cised in certain circumstances by the mother 
reproduce themselves in the constitutional and 
unchangeable tendencies of offspring. 

10. The converse is equally true. 

11. it follows that a child may be worse than 
its mother. 

12. It follows also that a child may be better. 

13. The qualities actively exercised by the 
mother, rather than those possessed, are those 
which descend to offspring by the laws of he- 
redity. 

14, These facts of biology make possible a 
large improvement of individuals through va- 

riation of character induced by inherited edu- 
cational forces. 

Goethe and Michel Angelo pace to and fro 
and converse concerning the operation of these 
laws. While they are thus eutering the beart 
of Nature, in their grove on the Apennine 
hights, Cornelia, Phocion’s wife, and Panthea 
in the marble corridors of the villa yonder walk 
alone, ‘discussing these same problems. ‘‘ There 
was,’’ Goethe says to Angelo, “in our modern 
time a Flaxman, a boy who loved the forms 
that you have represented in marble. And I have 
heard that his mother loved similar works of 
art and occupied herself for months in the 
study of them; and that she was surprised to 
find her moods reproduced in the organic 
constitution of her child.’”’ “I have read,” 
says Goethe, “ofa Kingsley, whose mother 
loved the scentry of one part of green England, 
and who was so fascinated by the outlook at 
her home that she made herself an artist in 
putting upon canvas the outlines of the hills— 


threw herself into communion with Nature. 
And I am told,” continues this poet, “that 
Charles Kingsley had throughout life as an or- 
gupic permanent passion that which was a tem- 
porary passion with his mother.” 

“These are fearful facts,” rays Angelo; 
‘* but can you prove that these laws operate in 
men of coarser organizations? Do they rule 
in the lower ranks of society? Can they lift,” 
asks Angelo, kindling, ‘‘the lowest into some- 
thing noble? Can there be such an improve- 
ment in individuals that from the angular and 
coarse may rise the symmetrical and refined ?”’ 
“Listen,’’ says Goethe, ‘‘ and let me imitate the 
speech of the poor. I have heard of an Irish 
mother who had a malicious child and a kind 
child. She was asked to account for the dif- 
ference of disposition between the two. ‘I 
know nothing of the cause,’ she sald ; ‘ only this 
little Kate will strike her knife into the shoulder 
of my little Mary. I know nothing of the 
cause. The good God gave me both of them. 
How sbould I know the source of her disposi- 
tion? Look into her brown eyes. There isa 
leer of malice in tbem.’” 

Goethe says he studied this case ; and finally 
the poor Irish woman explained it, unconscious- 
ly. He asked her a question: ‘‘Were you 
bappy in the summer and winter and spring 
before this child’s first summer?” ‘* Happy is 
it you say,sir? Av’ shure, when me husband 
was tuk up wid another woman, bow could I 
be happy? An’ he a-spending bis money on 
her, too, an’ the wages got lower. An’ it’s not 
the money thut riled me, neither. It’s me as 
was but a few months married, an’ in a strange 
counthrie ; and he a-riding more nor three times 
wid her in a chaise, it is. Och! but he’d been 
over and larnt the wicked ways before iver he 
brought me here. Faith, me heart was broken, 
it was ;’an I hated that woman so I was long- 
ing all the time to lay me hands on her. I’d 
liked to have murthered the old fiend. An’ I 
wanted to go to the factory an’ inform on ber; 
but me husband cursed me, an’ threatened to 
kill me, if I did.” ‘ Pardon this rude language 
of the poor,’ Goethe says to Angelo, who loves 
the soft Italian speech. ‘* And was be still be- 
having so badly in the summer before Mary’s 
first summer ?’’ Goethe asked her. ‘ The saints 
be praised, no. The woman moved away. Bad 
‘cess to her! An’ Patrick gave up bis bad ways 
afther; an’ trated me rale well, too. The 
baste of a woman niver came back, an’ J tuk 


no more throuble consarning her.” 


Children are mysteries, it is said ; but this is 
not Gioethe’s opinion. 

Angelo smiles, and looks with a soft pensive- 
ness at both the Adriatic and the Mediterra- 
nean, and asks Goethe if this is not an excep- 
tional case, or if he has other facts like these. 
‘“* Why,’’ answers Goethe, “I knew a family of 
coarse.and thoroughly commonplace people; 
but there was in it a single daughter, about 
nineteen years old, who was so evidently and 
remarkably superior, both in personal appear- 
ance and nature, that it did not seem possible 
she could belong to the same family. There 
was no explanstion of her differing from ber 
brothers and sisters, and I thought the mys- 
tery was one impossible to solve. Conversing 
with her mother, she said: ‘‘ No, this girl was 
not born in that low dwelling under the shadow 
of the catalpas ; but in a poorer shed in North- 
ern Tennessee. We were very poor about those 
times, and there was no look-out for anything 
better. Some of the boys had come up here to 
see if they could not get better land. But we 
had no money to buy it with, if there was. 
There was a book I must tell you about—a 
book that lifted me right out of myself. There 
came along a peddier (’twas a wonder how be 
ever got to such an out-of the-way place). Well» 
he unpacked his traps ; and among them was a 
little book, with a lovely green-and-gold cover. 
’Twas the sweetest little thing you ever saw, 
and there was just the nicest picture in the 
front. I saw it was poetry. And on the first 
page it said ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.” That 
was all. Idid want that book. And I hada 
couple of dollars in a stocking-foot on 
the chimney-shelf. But a dollar was a 
big thing then, and I did not feel as if I ought 
to indulge myself, So I said no, and saw him 
pack up bis things and travel. Then I could 
think of nothing but that book the rest of the 
day, I wanted it so; and at night I could not 
sleep for thinking of it. At last I got up, and, 
without making a bit of noise, dressed myself, 
and walked four miles to a village where the 
peddler told me he should stay that night, at the 
Browns. Friends of ours they were. And I got 
him up, and bought the book, and brought it 
back with me, just as contented and satisfied 
as you can believe. I looked it over and 
through, put it under my pillow, and slept 
soundly till morning. The next day I began 
to read the beautiful story. Every page took 
that bold of me that I forgot all about the 
pretty cover. And perbaps you would not be- 
lieve it; but before Nelly arrived in the world, 
if you would but give me a word here and 
there, I could begin at the beginning and say 
it clear through to the end. Jt appeared to me 
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mountains—with Allan-bane and his harp, Ellen 
Douglass, Malcolm Graeme, Fitz-James, and the 
others. I saw Ellen’s picture before me when 
I was milking the cow, or cooking on the 
hearth, or weeding the little garden. There 
she was, stepping about so sweetly in the 
rhynie, that I felt it to be all true as the day— 
more true after I could repeat it to myself. 
And then, when I found the baby grew into 
such a pretty girl, and so smart too, it seemed 
as if Providence had been ever so good to me 
again. But children are mysteries, anyway. 
I have wondered a thousand times why Nelly 
was such a lady, and why she loved to learn so 
much more than the other children.”’ (This 
and the previous illustration are adapted from 
the personal narratives included in the inter- 
esting work of Mrs. G. B. Kirby, New York, 
1877, on ‘‘ Transmission, or Variation of Char- 
acter,’’ etc.) 

Children are mysteries! Michel Angelo and 
Goethe are plainly not of that opinion. You 
say that I must not rest this case upon anec- 
dote. But I wouldask: On whatshall I rest it, 
if it be not on sciéntific, ascertained fact? Let 
Professor Dalton be cited here by Goethe, on 
the Apennine hight, under the solemn pines. 
This professor, than whom there is no more 
conservative, sound American teacher of 
scientific fact, utterly divorced from theory, 
states that the wife of the janitor of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons dreamed that 
she saw a man who had lost a part of the ear. 
The dream made a great impression on her 
mind, and she mentioned it to her husband. A 
child appeared in the world with a portion of 
one ear deficient, and the organ was like the 
defective ear she had seen in her dream. 
When Professor Dalton was lecturing on these 
topics, the janitor called his attention to this 
instance. The ear, says Professor Dalton, 
looks exactly s8 if a portion had been cut off 
by a sharp knife. 

The superiority of mind to matter! How the 
immaterial porti n of us dominates the materi- 
al! And how slowly are we getting rid of the 
materialism which depends on matter mcre 
than on soul for beauty. There is no beauty 
except in this white horse that comes down 
from the heavenly pastures. There is no safe 
driving except in the perfect matching of the 
white horse and the black. 

I find here Professor Lewis, of Bellevue 
Hospital, making some most astounding asser, 
tions. I should not believe him were he nota 
scientific expert. A mother longed tosce a 
watch, and achild arrived in the world with the 
figures that belonged on the dial of the wateh 
formed on the white of its eyeball. Professor 
Dalton affirms, in language before me (‘‘ Hu- 
man Physiology ’’), that there can no longer be 
apy serious doubt ‘‘that various deformities 
and deficiencies originate in certain cases from 
nervous impressions—such as disgust, fear, or 
auger—experienced by the mother. 

The purpose of Goethe, here on this hight, is 
to turn that proposition over into its converse. 
The purpose of Angelo is to make it clear that, 
asa child can be worse than its mother, so it 
may be better. The world has listened long 
enough to the facts of science as to monstros_ 
ities and deformities. Why should we not 
listen to the possibilities of using this two- 
edged sword of heredity on the useful side? 
It has mown down the race; it has opened a 
wide path for vice through the world ; it has 
given to the centuries their accursed and dol- 
orous traits. Why should not the sword be re- 
versed? Why should the black horse not be 
made to keep company with the white and the 
chariot be held to its grooves? Theother edge 
of the sword may clearthe way for the happi- 
ness of the ages. [Applause.] 

Goethe and Angelo walk down the hights to 
Pliny’s villa. They stand in the marble corri- 
dors, and their eyes are like stars, for they have 
listened to the suggestions of every secret of 
science. Goethe will not allow himself to be 
as frank in the villaas onthe hights. He is 
amazed to find, however, although little is 
said, that all there are as well informed as he. 
Cornelia, no less than Pliny, Panthea, no less 

than Milton, Mrs. Browning, no less than 
Michel Angelo, unite in reciting to the four 
winds and the two seas, to the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic, this sonnet : 

“O star of morning and of liberty ! 

© bringer of the light, whose splendor shines 
Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that s o be! 
The voices of the city and the sea, 
The voices of the mountains and the pines, 
Repeat our song, till the familiar lines 
. Are footpaths for the thought heredity! 
its fame is blown abroad from all the hights, 
Through all the nations, and a sound is heard 
As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 
Strangers of Rome and the new proselytes, 
In their own language hear its wondrous word, 
And many are amazed and many doubt.” 
—Longfellow. 
I ” 
“Wuo,” said Mr, Peter Mitchell, a mem- 
ber of the Canadian House of Commons, to 
the members who were trying to choke him 
off—“‘ who brayed there?”’ “It was an echo,” 





retorted a member, amid a yell of delight. 
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Sanitary, 


DYSPEPSIA. 





WE wish to remind our readers that we have 
undertaken the task of writing a series of ar- 
ticles on Preventable Diseases, explaining 
their causes and pointing out the means of es- 
cape. We have taken the ground that many 
and, in fact, the great majority of diseases can 


be prevented by means which are within the 
reach of all. We have in the last six or seven 
numbers of THe INDEPENDENT discussed the 
subject of Pulmonary Consumption ; and we 
purpose now to take up Dyspepsia, a disease 
which in some of its various phases is found in 
pearly every family—a disease which is the 
cause of numerous other ailments, whose con- 
nection with the parent disease is so obscure 
that the relation is not generally recognized by 
the casual observer, and one which causes 
many @ life to be passed in misery. 

In order to comprehend fully the subject in 
hand, it will be necesaary to study briefly the 
function of digestion. Digestion, looked at in 
on’ way, is a very simple process. It consists 
simply in reducing food toa liquid form. Be- 
fore food can enter the blood-vessels (as all 
food must, before it can nourish the system) 
it is necessary that it should be reduced to a 
liquid form. In this form it is taken up by the 
absorbents, and by some mysterious process 
converted into blood. 

For the purpose of studying the digestive 
process, we divide food into four groups of 
substances—viz., the albuminoid, the starchy, 
the fatty, and the mineral. Albumen is the 
type of the first class, a substance which exists 
almost pure in the white of egg, and which in 
a slightly different form constitutes the princt- 
pal part of lean meat. Iv the different cereals 
it exists in the form of gluten, and it is found 
in some form in all animal and vegetable food. 

_ Starch is found in nearly all vegetable sub- 

stances ; it is the principal constituent of pota- 
toes and the cereals. Fat is found in all ani- 
mal and in many vegetable substances. Min- 
eral matter is a constituent of all kinds of food. 
Water belongs to this class. Every substance 
in nature can be reduced to a liquid form. 
Many substances are soluble in water—salt and 
sugar, for example. Silver, gold, and iron, 
however, resist altogether the dissolving pow- 
er of water ; but yield readily when brought in 
contact with the stronger acids. Most articles 
of food are insoluble in water ; but are readily 
soluble in certain fluids which are secreted by 
the organs of digestion. In the stomach there 
is secreted in great abundance a fluid called 
gastric juice, which has the power of dissolving 
all albuminoid substances. Into the mouth is 
poured from the salivary glands a fluid called 
saliva, which has the power of changing atarch 
into sugar, and in this way rendering it solu- 
ble in water. By the mucus membrave of the 
intestines and by the pancreas is secreted a 
fluid which acts upon all fatty matter, dividing 
it up so minutely that the &mall particles enter 
the circulation without difficulty. The miner- 
al matters which are taken as food are all 
soluble in water. 

When there is a failure to dissolve the food 
which presents itself to the different organs of 
digestion, either whole or in part, we have in- 
digestion or dyspepsia. This we have also if 
the process is protracted beyond the normal 
period. When the saliva is deficient in quanti- 
ty or inferior in quality there is one kind of 
dyspepsia; when there is failure on the part 
of the stomach to secrete the normal quantity 
or quality of gastric juice, there is another 
kind of dyspepsia; and when the fatty ele- 
ments of food fail to come in contact with the 
pancreatic and intestinal fluids necessary to 
emulsify them there is still another kind, 

Dyspepsia means difficult or imperfect di- 
gestion, and it is evident that there are three 
varietice, depending on the kind of food con- 
cerning which the difficulty exists. There may 

be failure to reduce the sterch to sugar, to re- 
duce the albumen to albumenose (liquid albu- 
men), or to emulsify the fat. These diffi- 
culties may exist singly or combined. General- 
ly they are combined, every stage of the digest- 
ive process being faulty. This is cansed in no 
small measure by imperfect mastication. This 
act being imperfectly performed, there is an 
insufficient amount of saliva mingled with 
the food, and the food is so imperfectly divid- 
ed that the digestive fluids act upon them 
slowly, on account of the small amount of sur- 
face which is exposed to their action, and in 
this way the whole process becomes retarded 
and imperfect. If ‘haste makes waste’? in 
other things, it makes double waste when ap- 
plied to eating. It not only causes waste of 
food ; it causes waste of vital energy, on account 
of the increased demaud which is made on the 
Organs to perform a difficult task, while at the 
Same time the system is robbed of that nour- 
Shment which, with far less expenditure of 
nergy combined with proper mastication, it 
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Biblical Reacarch, 


THE petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, as is well 

known, are to be found for the most part in the 

Talmud and Jewish liturgies. In the latter we 

have frequently the phrases ‘‘ Our father, our 

king,” ‘‘Our father, father of mercies,’’ and 

‘Our father that art in Heaven.” The third 

petition in the Shemone esre is: ‘ Let us hallow 

the name in the world, as it is hallowed in the 

high Heaven. We will hallow thee, and thy 

praise, O God, shall not leave our mouth for- 

ever and ever, since thou, O God, art a great 
and holy king. Praised be thou, O Lord, thou 
holy God. Thou art holy, and thy name is 
holy, and holy men praise thee everlastingly 
every day.’”? The ineffable name of God repre- 
sented all his attributes, and is consequently 
frequently substituted for him. The end of 
the first petition in the Kaddish prayer runs 
thus: “May he extend his kingdom in your 
days, and in those of the whole house of Israel 
very soon.” In Berakhoth 29 b we have: 
‘* What is a short prayer? Rabbi Eliezer said : 
Thy will be done in Heaven, and peace of 
heart be unto those who fear thee on earth.”’ 
The same tract gives another prayer: ‘‘The 
needs of thy people Israel are many, but its 
discernment is small. Do thou, O everlasting 
one, our God, give to each man what he needs 
for his support and what his body wants; but 

do what seemeth thee good.”” In the Mekhilta 

we read that Rabbi Eliezer, of Modiv, near 

Jerusalem, said: ‘‘ Whosoever has enough for 
the day to eat, and says, What shall I eat to- 
morrow ? is of little faith.”” This paseage seems 
to illustrate the meaning of the Greek érwwtocov, 

The third petition in the Shemone esre runs: 

** Forgive us, O our father, for we have sinned. 

Forgive us, O our king, for we have tran- 

gressed; since thou art he that forgiveth and 

pardoneth.”’ In reference to this the Midrash 

Shemoth (par. 81) states: ‘‘ There is no crea- 
ture who does not owe thanks to the Lord; 

but heis pitiful and long-suffering and remmit- 
teth old debts.’’? The daily morning prayer of 
the Jews contains this petition: ‘* Lead us not 
into the power of sin, of transgression and 
crime, of temptaticn and shame, Let not pas- 
sion have dominion over us, and keep us far 
from wicked men and evil company.”? In one 
of the prayers composed in Aramaic for the 
rabbis and leading men of the Jewish commu- 
nity the passage occurs, “ Defend and deliver 
them from all evil and from all evil hap” 
which may be compared with the petition: 
‘Deliver us from eyil.’? The Doxology at the 
end of the Lord’s Prayer has equally Jewish 
parallels, Thus, one of the daily evening 
prayers concludes with the words ‘ For thine 
is the kingdom”; i, e., God alone is ruler of the 
world. The words “The power and the 
glory’? seem to come from I Chr. xxix, 11, 
which is quoted in the Talmud ; and the Mish- 
“na Berakhoth ix, 5, states: ‘‘In the temple all 
blessings did not end with ‘Amen,’ but with 
the words ‘forever and ever.’ When the 
heretics multiplied, however, there was only 
one world; so the concluding formula became 
‘from everlasting to everlasting.’ ”’ . 





...-The Rev. W. Houghton bas pointed out a 
curious fact which illustrates the minute ac- 
curacy of the local coloring of the Gospels. 
‘The Lake of Galilee is famous for tue immense 
quantity of fish found in it, among which isa 
species of silurus, identical with the si/wrus of 
the Nile and similarly coarse in texture and 
flavor. The poorer natives, however, cut the 
fish up and salt the slices, which, after being 
kept a little time, become exceedingly offensive 
to the smell when exposed to the sun. If not 
salted, they become thus offensive as soon as 
they are dead. Now in the parable of the net 
(Matt. xiii, 48), where the A. V, states that 
“the bad’? fish were cast away, the Greek 
text has ra carpa—literally “the putrid” or 
** stinking”; in fact, the very word that would 
naturally be used of these siluri of Lake Ti- 
berias. 


..«.A new and handy Hebrew lexicon is 
making its appearance in Germany, the first 
volume of which has already appeared, while 
the second is promised in the summer. It is 
a new edition of Gesenius’s great work, by 
Mublan and Volck, professors at Dorpat, and is 
distinguished by two features: one being the 





conciseness with which the information is 
packed away; the other, the comparison of 
the Hebrew words with those of the other 
Semitic languages, especially Assyrian, which 
is thus made use of for Hebrew lexicography 
for the first time. 


--+-The scapegoat of the Moabite pottery 
forgeries is said to be on his way to Europe. 
His name is Selim el Kari; but the really re- 
sponsible man is Shapira, who sells the forgeries. 
The collection purchased for Berlin is not now 
regarded as genuine by more than a few schel- 
ars, 

--.-An {important work has lately been pub- 
lished by the Abbe Barges, at Paris, giving a 


full account, with plates, of the monuments of 
the Phenicians found in France, Among them 
are several images of the god Baal Hamman, 
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THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


—_—— 


It. 





THE Academy, though by no means so strong 
in landscapes as in portraits, presents some in- 
teresting aspects this year. There aretwo diffi- 
culties that seem to be the most universal wi h 
our landscape paiaters—a lack of thorough 
training in drawing and a sense of composition. 
In France the landscape painter has suffered 
the same laborious study as the figure painter. 
He has studied anatomy, drawn from life, 
from the antique. But here, where we do 
things more hurriedly than in the slower Old 
World, it is deemed enough for the painter of 
lanscapes to have a sense of color. The draw- 
ing from Nature, whether it be from the figure 
or from that we call Nature par excellence, as 
distinguished from man, is or should be an 
exercise of constant choice. We cannot draw 
all we see; therefore, we may choose such lines 
as express our idea and reject the rest. Thus 
we have beauty, the result of the survival of 
the fittest ; -we have composition of line, that 
may be as music to our sight; but hardly shall 
we fiud the suggestion of this in the landscapes 
in the Academy. 
We have Mr. Inness’s 381, a gorgeous glow of 
color, the most ardent of reds and yellows so 
combined that we feel their tenderness more 
than their fire. We would as lief have the 
badly-drawn figure omitted; but we feel its 
value as color and as expression, 530, the Rain- 
bow, is as amospheric as 381, but not so beau- 
tifulin tone. Mr. Inness is essentially a color- 
ist, a luminarist. The sense of form is a very 
secondary matter with him. In neither of the 
three landscapes he shows does one find that 
solid modeling of the ground that so rejoices 
one in the best of Rousseau’s work, that we 
had im Mr. La Farge’s spring landscape two 
years ago. Mr. Innees draws a lovely carpet of 
grass over the surface of a somewhat formless 
earth. We are by no means sure that we could 
dig in it and find rocks and mines and wonders 
beneath. 
Mr. H. Bolton Jones has a refreshing bold- 
ness of handling and ‘‘ out-of-doors” quality 
about his work. His little picture entitled 
“Taking Geese to Market’’ comes nearer to 
being a composition than we shall easily find 
amopg the landscapes. There seems a con- 
tinuity of line. The hurrying geese, excellent- 
ly grouped, eeem to have been conceived at 
the same moment with the fluttering dress 
of the girl, and not accidentally inserted 
into the canvas. We pick out this small- 
est canvas of Mr. Jones not because we 
do not find his other three interesting, but for 
this rare quality. Mr. Moran (unless we do 
wrong to call him by his name, since he seems 
to be more anybody else than himself) has 
three pictures, which he boldly signs as orig- 
inal, while their merit lies in their marvelously 
clever imitation of painters who do not meet on 
any ground. We cannot believe the imitation 
unintentional, and are only surprised not to 
find them attributed to their various sources, 
as another painter in the late exhibit at 
Kurtz’s entitled his picture ‘‘ Homage @ 
Corét,” Mr. R. Swain Gifford is peculiarly 
happy this year in his three pictures. They 
are very brilliant in color and simple in hand- 
ling. He never draws; but he puts on his 
color with a crispness thatis charming. Mr. 
8. R Gifford seems to have washed the faces 
of some of his familiar canvases, and sent 
them tous again; harmonious and sweet as 
ever, ever the same. Mr. Quartley has four 
pictures that have merit. 694,in the smallest 
room, bung high, bas the most originality. It 
is rather too brown, perhaps, and the sea-gulls 
are dotted in badly. There is no sense of 
motion in them, because ‘no line in the group; 
but the picture smells salt and shows a true 
feeling for Nature. 

We found a very small picture, hung very 
high up, 496, by Mr. Hitch. Is it not a new 
name? We have seen nothing of late but Mr. 
Ryder’s (not P. P. Ryder, the Academician, 
but the younger one, whose beautiful little 
landscapes give us courage and belief that 
there are yet some eyes that see Nature fresh- 
ly. We are sorry that we have no canvas of 
his in the exhibition)—we haveseen nothing of 
late, we say, but Mr. Ryder’s pictures, half so 
original as this of Mr. Hitch’s. It is such a 
landscape as we have seen commonly. All over 
New England are such fields, with such brown 
grass, such rugged backgrounds, such tender 
skies, Any late afternoon we may see the cows 
going home, as here. But Mr. Hitch has looked 
at this simple scene with the eyes of a poet. In 
the foreground a cow hurries through the long 
grasses, that brush her as she goes—hurries 
with a cumbersome speed, eager to be relieved 
of herload. It would be difficult to find bet- 
ter action than that of this animal. For color 
we find the picture admirable. ~ 

In still life the exhibition is very strong. We 
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order of the day. 201 may take the prize for 
mere imitation. In this very limited direction it 
has attained perfection. Helena De Kay’s 
‘* Peacock Feathers”’ (212) seem to carry off the 
palm for beauty of colorand are closely faith- 
ful to Nature. No. 165 is excellent, bold, and 
simple, by Wm. M. Harult. We lack animal 
painters. T. Schmitzbruger’s “ Waiting for 
the Master,” though it contains a large dog 
and is dashingly painted, seems far more a pic- 
ture of still life than of animal life; and Mr. 
Beard’s foolish attempt to make men of ani- 
mals—a kind of caricature only excusable in a 
comic picture-book and vot dignified gnough 
for canvas—fails to awake the slightest interest 
fous. For the pathos and simplicity of ani- 
mals must we wait till Mr. George Butler 
comes back ? 

There is nothing remarkable in the way of 
flowers, though Mrs. Dillon’s four pieces show 
a realizing sense of their grace and fragility. 
The peculiar genius for appreciating the beauty 
and feeling the expression of these greatest of 
Nature’s benefits seems, perhaps, greater than 
that in avy other line. 


that sculpture, the grandest of all arts, should 

have sosmall a place in our Academy ; that our 

public, who would, perhaps, if they could, learn 

to appreciate it, are given so poor a chance. 

What courtesy is shown our sculptors? As a 

secondary interest, their works are thrust into 

whatever room the paintings do not need to oc- 

cupy. This year even the acknowledged top- 

light is denied them. In an utterly inadequate 

room down-stairs,the light coming promiscuous- 

ly from all sides, they stand their chance. The 

willing public enter the room, recognize the 

bad effect, without knowing the cause, and 

leave the room, saying: ‘“‘I do not care for 

sculpture.”” We have known people who 

‘didn’t care’’ for music, because they had 

heard only comic songs and bad waltzes, who 

were later capable of shedding tears over a 

symphony and rejoicing over the grand music 

of an oratorio. 

Mr. O'Donovan’s bronze of Wm. Page is 
strong and dignified, very fine in the modeling. 
Perhaps the absence of that extreme pictur- 
esqueness that we are wont to consider a 
striking characteristic of Mr. Page is to be 
excused as a sacrifice to classic severity. Yet 
Mr. Olin L. Warner, in his small bust of Daniel 
Cottier, has given us quite as much of the 
classic, indeed, more, and a wonderful pic- 
turesqueness and life. We are reminded of 
antique heads of laughing fauns, though the 
face is not beautiful, and there is a remarkable 
look of a play of light over the face, that sug- 
gests the shifting shadows of trees. 

A portrait bust In plaster, by Miss Olivia 8. 
Ward, is the most original work in the sculp- 
ture room. It has the simplicity of the early 
Florectine ; their innocence as well. It has 
the dignity of the antique. It is startlingly pare 
for modern work, We mean pure in style, 
even severe; essentially in the province of 
sculpture. Perhaps because it stands among 


surface, which lacks finish. 

Mr. Hartley’s ‘Whirlwind ” is melodramatic, 
and meager in proportion. His bust of a lady 
in terra cotta is far better ; and in this material 
all the hat and feather and drapery, which 
rather suggests painting, is excusable, even 
appropriate. Mr. Ezekiel’s work is in almost 
too bad taste to demand criticism. It speaks 
for itself, His Christ might be a Roman em- 
peror of the most dissolute period. His 
“Sailor Boy’ is absurd. These are the worst 
things in the room; andthe bust of Daniel 
Cottier, by Warner, Miss Ward’s bust, and Mr. 
O’Donovan’s are the best and easily the best. 
Let us hope that another year may show such 
work as this in a truer light. 





Mr. Hamo TuHorreycrort has sent to the 
Royal Academy, for its next exhibition, a 
figure of heroic size, representing Lot’s wife. 
The head is of severe beauty of the Niobe type, 
and is violently thrown back in an attitude of 
extreme vivacity, which decreases as the figure 
descends, until the feet and lower drapery be- 
come rigid and end in a block of rock salt. It 
is highly commended. 


...-Sir Charles Gilbert Scott’s death is an- 
nounced. He was the most conspicuous 
architect in Great Britain and one who did 
much to raise architecture from the very low 
position in which it was when he entered the 
profession, about fifty years ago. He espe- 
cially excelled in designs for churches and in 
restorations of old cathedrals. 


&...-A fine collection of Etruscan and Oscan 
remains have been lately made in the excava- 
tion of some ancient tombs near Cancello, in 
the vicinity of Naples. It is the necropolis of 
the very ancient city Suessola, in Campania. 


....-Mr. Holman Hunt has returned to En- 
gland and is now busily assisting in the com- 
pletion of the plate from his picture of ‘The 
Shadow of Death,’ which isin a very fortunate 








the syn god, and of the goddess Tanith, 


fancy that hard work is beginning to be the 


condition, 


“Tis true, tis pity ; and pity ’tis, ’tis true” 


busts of polished marble, we find fault with its - 
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Personalities, 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL yields at last, and 
against his will, to overwork. His physicians 
have told him to stop all brain exercise and 
take absolute rest; and heis now spending a 
month with his wife in the poet Tennyson’s 
house, at Aldworth, on the Isle of Wight. 
Among our own workers Dr. Holland appears 
to have strained a point, as the doctors advise 
bim to do no more lecturing until his nerves 
have had a longer vacation than he has yet al- 
lowed them. Mr. John B. Gough, whom we 
had taken to be quite an indestructible body, is 
also feeling the effects of his half a million 
miles of journeying to deliver lectures without 
end, and is said to have decided to go abroad 
and live in some spot where he doesn’t under- 
stand the language and nobody will trouble 
him with interviews in bisown. But we have 
good workers who know how to do exactly 
enough at a time, matching each day’s wear 
and tear with an equivalent of sleep and 
recreation. Perhaps Mr. William Callen Bryant 
may be named as one of these; and we can 
understand how, at eighty, and over, he still 
keeps up with younger men, practicing with 
dumb-bells before breakfast and always walk- 
ing up the nine flights of stairs to his editorial 
office, instead of taking the elevator. 





....1t is only as a matter of news, and not to 
gratify the reader’s curlosity—of course, not— 
that we bappen to mention, in passing, that Miss 
Rothschild’s wedding-dress cost $7,500; and, 
further, that it was made of ‘antique pearl- 
white satin, with deep flounces of the very 
finest Point d’ Alengon and fringes of fleures 
d oranges, and guirlandes of the latter beauti- 
fully arranged on the head, from which de- 
scended to meet the flounces a veil of the rich- 
est Point dl’ Aiguille, artistically manufactured, 
of the same design as the Pbvint d’Alengon.” 
This veil of itself was an item of $2,500. Theo 
the*traveling costume must not be forgotten, 
because it was a dress of blue sappbire velvet, 
trimmed with blue fox-fur—blue foxes, by the 
way, being very rare—with pardessus and muff 
and bonnet to match. But, for all this, the 
bride kept within her means in providing the 
outfit, and that makes a nice little moral to end 
with. 


...-lt now remains for some trout to give 
us the trout side of these trout adventures we 
hear of in the Adirondacks, to complete our 
knowledge of the hapite of that fish and the 
habits of those who catch him. We had full 
faith that Mr. Murray and Mr, Chas. Dudley 
Warner would tell us all about it; but they 
take away our breath. Mr. Warner has just 
been there and done it, and now tells his 
little trout story in The Atlantic ; and it is all 
very funny. Mr. Murray caught immense fel- 
lows in a marvelous fashion. Mr. Warner 
confesses how one of them, weighing only 
three-quarters of a pound when dressed, 
almost caught him. Which shall we believe? 
Will some one please tr-out with the truth? 


.--.-Last summer a family pic-nic was held 
at Saybrook, Conn., of the descendants of 
Thomas Selden, one of the founders of Hart- 
ford, and some five hundred Seldens direct and 
Seldens collateral gathered on the occasion, 
Chief-Justice Waite presided. A call is now 
issued for a similar gathering of the Ely fam- 
ily, at Lyme, Conn., on the 12th of July. The 
intermarriage of Seldens and Elys brings the 
Chief-Justice fato this pic-nic also, which 
promises to be nearly as large an affair as the 
other. 


-.--An anatomist has been examining the 
hands of Liszt, the great pianist and composer, 
and finds them to possess some remarkable 
characteristics. The middle finger of each 
hand is knotted and very powerful, and the 
force of the little fingers isenormous. The 
kouckles seem to be made of iron and those 
of the second floger are like a hinge. The 
hand in general is a large, square one, the first 
and second fingers being blunt and the third 
and fourth flat and broad. 


...-Gen, Fitz John Porter, cashiered in 1862 
for disobedience of orders at the second battle 
of Bull Run, bas succeeded in procuring the 
appointment, by the President, of a court of 
inquiry to re-examine his case. Gens. Scho- 
field, Terry, and Getty are the members. He 
was unsuccessful in his appeals to Presidents 
Lincoln, Johnson, and Grant. 


-...Poeta nascitur, non fit may be good 
Latin, but bad English, when applied to Richard 
Henry Stoddard, who has been invited to read 
the poem before the next meeting of the Army 
of the Potomac. The men who “ fit” well on 
former occasions have also done the fitting 
thing in this case. 


.-»»A large number of prominent citizens of 
Baltimore have invited Rev. Dr. Storrs to de- 
liver his two lectures on Ruseia and Turkey in 
that city, which it is to be hoped he will find it 
in his power to do, after delivering them in, Bos- 
ton this week, 
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Science. 


Proressor Lerpy is preparing an extensive 
illustrated work on the Rhizopods for one of 
the series of quarto volumes of Hayden’s Sur- 
vey. During a summer spent in the Rocky 
Mountains he detected many forms ; but they 
were nearly all of the same kinds he had found 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. His investiga- 
tions have led him to suspect that the species 
of fresh-water Rhizopods are cosmopolite. 
He has found the greatest number of species 
and the greatest profusion near the sea-level, 
though they were abundant even at an altitude 
of 10,000 feet in the Rocky Mountains. The 
most prolific localities of the fresh-water RKhiz- 
opods are sphagnous swamps. Moist sphag- 
num often teems with multitudes of beautiful 
forms. A single drop of water equeezed from 
sphagnum has at times been found to contain 
hundreds of individuals of Hyalosphenia, Neb- 
ela, Englypha, etc., of different species. While 
ponds and springs and ditches in sandstone, 
quartzite, argillaceous, and granitic distric's 
have proved rich in Rhizopod life, ponds and 
ditches in limestone regions have been found 
to be exceedingly poor. 





...-Green-leaved plants often become spot- 
ted-with white, or, as horticulturists say, are 
variegated. The law of this production is as 
yet unknown, the nearest approach to a solu- 
tion being the fact that when plants of these 
variegated forms are raised from root-cuttings 
they invariably become of the original tint 
and lose the variegation. An additional con- 
tribution tothe subject has been made in an 
analysis of the chemical constituents of the 
different forms, and it has been found that 
the normal green leayes of the common ash- 
leaved maple contain 39.93 of lime and 12.61 
of potash ; and that the white or variegated 
ones have but 10.89 of lime and 45.05 of pot- 
ash. It thus shows that in departing from the 
normal green leaf to the variegated there is a 
great loss of lime and a proportionate gain of 
potash. The horticultural and chemical facts, 
taken together, ought to assist materially in 
the discovery of the exact knowledge of this 
singular phenomenon, 


....It is known that scorpions have the pow- 
erof producing sounds, as discovered by Mr. 
Wood-Mason. This naturalist has extendéd 
his studies, and in a late meeting of the Lon- 
don Entomological Society detailed the results 
of further investigations of the stridulating ap- 
paratus of scorpions, and has detected at the 
base of each pair of legs carrying the apparatus 
a well-defined pore opening into the interior 
of the leg. At the same meeting Mr. F. Smith 
mentioned that he had noticed stridulation to 
exist inasmall weevil (Acalle ‘Roboris) found 
at Deal; but the sound was scarcely audible, 
unless several were confiued in the same box. 
The sound is produced by the friction of the 
segments of the abdomen against the under- 
surface of the elytra. Mr. Wallaston had pre- 
viously discovered a musical Acalles in Ma- 
deira. 

...-The movement for a new building for 
the National Observatory at Washington seems 
to make good progress, though it is not yet 
safe to predict what Congress will do with the 
bill to provide for its erection. The location 
of the present building is as bad as it can be; if 
for no other reasun, on account of the malaria 
which hase already broken down the health 
and threatened the life of most of the obsery- 
ers. But, aside from this, the old building no 
longer answers or can be made to answer the 
needs of modern astronomy. The plans for 
the new building, which bave been sent for ex- 
amination and criticism to most of the leading 
astronomers in the country, seem to be admir- 
able, providing for all present necessities and 
for prospective wants. 


...-Though Audubon figured the Yellow 
Water Lily of Florida, it was looked on as non- 
existent till rediscovered recently by Mrs. 
Mary Treat, of Vineland, New Jersey. But it 
appears that the country has been very badly 
explored botanically, and new plants from the 
state are being continually found therein. The 
Botanical Gazette for January describes no less 
than six new especies, and the paper is “to be 
continued ” at that. 


....Curious organs of smell have been found 
by Fritz Miiller, of Brazil, in the females of 
certain Heliconid butterflies, which he figures 
and describes in Siebold and KoOlliker’s 
Zeitschrift. He has also lately described cer- 
tain pencils of hairs, felt spots, and similar 
structures on the wings of male butterflies. 


----During bis five-months exploration last 
year in Costa Rica Mr. A. Boucard, a well- 
known ornithologist of Paris, collected about 
a thousand specimens of birds, representing 
250 species ; among them two new to science. 


...-Many are acquainted with the Venus- 
flower-basket sponge from the Phillippioes, 
Several new forms of the same group have been 
lately discovered in the Phillippines. 








Missions, 


ANOTHER disastrous famine is feared in South 
India. The weather was unfavorable last sum- 
mer, seed was scarce, and oxen could not be 
procured to plow ; consequently, less planting 
was done than usual. To add to the misfor- 
tunes of the sorely stricken natives, there were 
swarme of locusts and grasshoppers. The Rev. 
J. E. Clough writes of the Telugu Christians 
that they are nearly all in distress : 


“Since about the Ist of September, how I 
have been at work for all castes and creeds, 
and Christians in particular, disbursing funds 
from kind friends in Loudon and otber cities 
before mentioned, and from the General Fam- 
ine Committee, Madras, you know. At the 
— time we need money badly to repair 

uts of the poor (i. e., 1 mean to enable the 
owners to repair their huts), to help widows 
with large families, orphans, and families where 
many are sick, the very old who bave no means 
of support, etc. The number of people sick 
at the present time is bevond all precedent. As 
people in America and England judge of the 
needs of the sick, ‘there are not well ones 
enough to take care of the sick.’ Ague aod 
fever, dysentery, dropsy, etc. are the pre- 
vailing diseases. We disburse all the quinine, 
etc. we can get ; but this is only like adding a 
drop of water to the Bay of Bengal. The dis- 
tress from want of food is stil] almost as great 
as it wasin August. The price of grain has 
fallen but little. Many, very many are too 
weak or too sick to work. Credit for the poor 
there is none. Hence, as government relief- 
camps at Ongole, Atioreki, and Pardoli have 
been injudiciously broken up, hundreds, yes, 
thousands go wandering about the country 
from place to place, begging, stealing, taking 
anything they can get their bands on, until too 
weak to go longer or until taken sick, when 
they crawl into some corner or into some 
hedg and die, their bodies too often being 
Jeft unburied, food for crows, dogs, and 
jackals, etc.” 





....The amount of work which missionaries 
have done in translations into foreign languages, 
in the formation of dictionaries and gram- 
mars, in addition tu their ord{nary duties, is 
immense. The secretary of the English Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, in arecent speech, said 
that since the beginning of modern missions 
the Bible has been tranaJated into 212 lan- 
guages, spoken by 850 millions of human 
beings, and distributed at the rate of nearly 
twelve every minute. It will not be long be- 
fore the Bible will be published in every lan- 
guage on earth. All this has been done by 
missionaries. Thirty-nine of the languages re- 
ferred to never had a written form until the mis- 
sionarles created it. He further said, in regard 
to the success of missions, that the Baptist So- 
ciety had last year between 300 to 400 new con- 
verts, ‘‘and the other different societies must 
have received from 14,000 to 15,000 amongst 
the people of that land. Within the next 150 
years, if the present rate of increase be kept 
up, there would be a Christian population of 
250 millions. As against au increase of seven 
and a half per cent. in Hindu population and 
five per cent. in Mohammedan, the present in- 
crease of the Christian population was equal to 
sixty six per cent.; and, hence, when people 
asked what had been done, the reply was that, 
whilst statistics did not tell all, yet they might 
say the Lord had done wonderful things 
for them and they bad every reason to be 
glad.” 


...-The foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church have had another prosperous year. 
They number four, properly: those of the New 
Hebrides, Trinidad, Formosa, and Central 
India. The Society also has a mission among 
the Indians in the northwest of British Amer- 
ica. The New Hebrides Mission has three 
missionaries: one on the Island of Erromanga, 
the second on that of Aneityum, and the third 
on that of Efata. The population of the two 
first islands is 2,644, and the number of wor- 
shipers in the three is about 1,100. In the 
Trinidad Mission there are nine missionaries 
and teachers, who work among a Coolie popu- 
lation of about 30,000. We have recently 
described the labors of the Rev. G. L. Mackay 
in Formosa. They have been very fruitful. In 
six years 11 chapels and 2 mission-houses have 
been built, 11 native helpers trained, 12 preach- 
ing stations established, and 162 communicants 
gathered. In addition to this, 1,000 natives 
have renounced idolatry and attend Christian 
worship. There are eight students in training 
and 5 schools are sustained. Mr. Mackay is 
now alone in the field. A new missionary is 
under appointment, and Mr. Mackay’s co-la- 
borer, the Rev. J. B. Frder, M. D., is on fur- 
lough in Canada. In Central India there 
are two missionaries and four women assist- 
ants. 


....The French Mission to the Bassontos, in 
Africa, reports seven missionaries employed. 
It has in training in the normal school 120 
young men and 50 girls. The natives raised 
last ‘year 8,000 francs for a mission to the 
Banyais. The mission has reported a deficit 
annually since 1875, and it is estimated that 
there will be a deficit this year of 70,000 francs. 
The Reformed Churches of France are earnest- 
ly appealed to contribute more liberally and 
save the society from bankruptcy. 





[April 25, 1878, 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARLOW, N. P., accepts call to Smyrna and 
Gratten, Mico, 


BARNES, W. H., removes from Greenfield to 
Monmouth, Iowa. 

BIGGART, W. A., removes from Milesburg, 
Penn., to Burlington, Iowa, 

BRAY, Henry, removes from Mansfield, Penn., 
to Marlton, N. J. 

BUELL, WIL.14M, becomes pastor at Belding 
and Otisco, Mich. 

CAMERON, A. G., ord. at Atlas, Mich. 

CHAPELL, F. L., Evanston, IIl., resigns. 

CHENEY, D. B., Fourth ch., Chicago, Ill., re- 
signs. 

a E. B., called to Tekonsha and Girard, 

ich. 





CONLEY,C. E., Middleville, accepts call to 
Tecumseb, Mich. 

CORDO, H. A., South Boston, Mass., called to 
Gloversville, N. Y 

HURD, J. C., Marshalltown, Lowa, resigns. 

MEEKS, O. P., Wolcott, N. Y., resigns. 

RUSSELL, A. A., Polo, Mieh., resigne. 

SEELEY, J. T., Massena, accepts call to Web- 
ster, N. Y. 

TEDFORD, J. G., ord. at Burnetsville, Iad. 

TILDEN, H. W., Augusta, Me., resigns. 

TILLEY, WI uiM, settles at Whitehall, Mich. 

WHEELOCK, Levi, becomes pastor at Corun- 
na, Mich. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

BACHELER, F. E. M., Dayville, Conn., closes 
bis pastorate in June. 

CARPENTER, Huau Smita, fost. over Bed- 
ford ch., Brooklyn, N. Y 
CUSHMAN, C. L, Puillipston, dismissed to go 

to Ludlow, Mass. 

DASCOMB, A. B., Winchester, Mass., resigns , 
because of ill health, to live on his farm at 
Westminster, Vt. 

EMMONS, Asxam §&., ord. at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He goes to Fairmount, Lowa. 

FORBES, J. F., Windsor Locks, Conn., called 
to Warren, Mass. 

GORDON, George A., Temple, Me., resigns. 

—_—,* E., Dalton, called to Sandwich, 


HARLOW, Lincoin, Lyndeboro’, N. H., re- 
signs, to accept call to Charlemont, Mass. 

HIGLEY, Henry O., Castleton, Vt., died re- 
cently, aged 76. 

JENKINS, R. W., Yarmouth, Me., closes his 
pastorate, 

LAMB, W. A., Foxboro’, Mass , resigas. 

PHIPPS, GEorGE G., inst. at Newton High- 
lands, Mass. 

SULLIVAN, Z. T., New Bedford, accepts call 
to Brockton, Mase. 

TAYLOR, Joun P., accepts call to Second ch., 
New London, Conn. 

WALKER, George L., D.D., called to New- 
port, K. I. 

WRIGHT, N. 8., Salisbury, Mass., resigns act- 
ing pastorate, on account of ill health. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOWER, Epwin R., prof. in Lincoln Untvers- 
ity, called to Third ch., Chester, Penn. 

BOWER, Joun A., Barton, Md., dismissed. 

BRACKEN, Tueopore, Grandview, Ia., re- 
signs and removes to Glasgow, Kan. 

DONNELL, Darius L., ord. by Presbytery of 
Chester, Penn, 

FLES, Joun I., Cedar Grove, Wis., called to 
Cleveland, O. 

GRIMKE, W. F., called to Fifteenth-street 
ch., Washington, D. C. 

HALL, I. G., inst. at Lima, O. 

HARVEY, E. H., removes from Albion to 
Augusta, Mich. 

JONES, J. H., closes his labors at Plymouth 
and removes to Akron, O. 

MASON, R. B., Indianapolis, Ind., called to 
Detroit, Mich. 

McCALL, D. D., Charlotte, accepts call to Ber- 
gen, N.Y 

MILLS, B., declines to remain with the ch. at 
Oneida, Ill 

—_— a D., Conewango, called to Panama, 

POLLOCK, James T., Tiffin, removes to South 
Toledo, VU. 

SINCLAIR, ALEXANDER, Barnesville, O., re- 
signs. 

WEEKS, T. J., San Juan, called to Port Towns- 
end, Wasb. Ter. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ARMSTRONG, J. G., accepts call to Mon- 
umental cb., Richmond, Va. 

FLOWER, E. W., Hcughbton, Micb., resigns. 

LIGHTNER, P. B., enters upon rectorsnoip St. 
Clement’s, South Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

NEWTON, R. Hzser, New York City, sailed 
for Europe. 

SCHERESCHEWSKY, 8. I. J., Bishop of 

‘China, satled for bis diocese April 20tb. 

SNIVELY, THappevs A., becomes rector st 
Quincy, Mass. 

STOUT, C. T., accepts call to Kalamazoo, 
Mich, ; 

TIDBALL, Tuomas A., accepts call to Lexing> 
ton, Kentucky. 

WEBB, W. E., accepts call to St. Anne’s Pat- 
ish, Va. 

WIDDEMER, Howarp, called to Ansonia, 

nD. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

KIMBALL, Jon C. (Unitarian), Newport, 
R. L., accepts call to Hartford, Conn. 

LEIGHTON, W. J. (Unitarian), ord. at Fair 
Haven, Mass. 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 5th 


THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH.—Jenr. ui, 1-11. 








Nores.—‘ Zedekiah.”,—Son of Josiah, and 
full brother of Jehoahaz, and half brother of 
Jehoiakim, and uncle to his predecessor, Je- 
holachin. * Jeremiah of Libnah.’—Who 
this Jeremiah was is not known. It is not the 
prophet. Libnah was southwest of Jerusalem, 
near the seashore ; but its exact position is un- 
known. “ Did that which was evil.”’—Idol- 
atry is not mentioned as the sion of any of Jo- 
siah’s successors. Apparently Josiab’s refor- 
mation was complete, so far as idolatry was con- 
cerned. But Zedekiah was probably disobe- 
dient to the prophets, who always distrusted 
Egypt and advised submission to Chaldea. 
—" Through the anger of the Lord.”’—It is 
représented that when men continue to sin 
against God he at last lets them alone, and al- 
lows them to destroy themselves in their folly, 
as did Zedekiah by his rebellion against Neb- 
uchadnezzar. ‘* Rebelled.’—This was by 
dependence on the Egyptian king, Pharaoh 
Hophra. “* Nebuchadrezzav.’? —The more 
correct form of the name of the king often 
called Nebuchadnezzar. His exact Babylonian 
name was Nabukuduruzur.——"* Tenth month.” 
—Thebet, December and January.——‘ Built 
forts,’—Rather embankments, to overlook the 
wall. ** Fourth month.”—Thammuz, June 
and July. ‘© By way of the gate.’—A gate 
on the south. The king was attempting to 
escape to the Jordan, and was captured pear 
Jericho, in the Jordan valley. “ Riblah,— 
Fifty or sixty miles north of Damascus. 

Instruction.—Zedekiah did evil, as his elder 
brothers bad done. He did not follow the ex- 
ample of his father. The older children in a 
family have a great responsibility for their in- 
fluence. They should remember that, it they 
are obedient and kind, their younger brothers 
and sisters will be very much influenced by 
them. Children learn bad habits not so much 
from their parents as from their older asso- 
clates. All bad words and ways should be 
avoided, if simply not to injure younger com- 
panions. 

God may properly be represented as angry 
with those who disobey his good laws. He 
can do nothing else with them, except to pun- 
ish them. Of course, God does not design and 
desire their sinful hardening of their hearts ; 
but in a sense it is of the Lord that they ruin 
themselves by their sins, when he at last lets 
them go in their own evil ways to their 
destruction, 

The man who disobeys God will have trial 
enough. Zedekiah tried it, and found out how 
bitter it was. No doubt, when he was a captive 
for 80 many years in Babylon, with his chil- 
dren all killed and with his eyes put out, with 
his capital city ia ruins and his people in cap- 
tivity around him, he lamented a thousand 
times that he had not obeyed the directions 
of the Lord, sent bythe prophet Jeremiah, 
He had had the opportunity; but had lost it, 
and it was now too late. Doubtless, there are 
thousands now in prisons, confined for their 
crimes, who lament that they should have thus 
laid themselves liable to punishment, Proba- 
bly their sorrow is not a godly one; but a sor- 
row of the world, which worketh death. Every- 
body has his opportunity to do good, to please 
God, to get the rewards of an honest, right 
life here and the rewards of a godly life in 
Heaven. Let us improve our opportunity. 

Itis impossible to escape the judgment of 
God. Men often think it possible; but they 
are as mistaken as was Zedekiah, who thought 
he had escaped when he got to the plains of 
Jericho. Tweed, the great robber of New 
York, thought he had escaped when he got to 
Spain; but he was tracked out and brought 
back, to die in prison. And every sin is sure at 
last, if unrepented of, to bring its punishment 
after it at last. 

No sin stands by itself and affects its perpe- 
trator merely. We cannot do wrong without 
fuvolving others in the fault. Doubtless Jeho- 
‘haz and Jeholachim involved their younger 
brother, Zedekiah, in theirsin. Zedekiah’s wick- 
edness involved the whole people, and their 
‘Captivity and exile, even down to the present 
day. It involved the slaughter of his own 
children before his eyes. We cannot suppose 
that they were specially guilty; but even the 
innocent have to suffer for the faults of others. 
Why this is God knows. We cannot explain 
it; and the best thing for us to do is to avoid 
Speculation how or why God allows evil in the 
World and lets the innocent suffer, and confess 
that eo it is—thata wise God so governs the 
universe, and that he does right. Secret things 
belong to him; but we can at least avoid the 


evil courses which will entail the injury of 
others, 


























BETHANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, of Philadelphia, 
lately seated 8,716 visitors. The whole num- 
Present on one day was 5,418, 
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School and College, 


SENATOR BURNSIDF’s bill “to introduce 
moral and social science into the public schools 
of the District of Columbia” has at least the 
merit of originality and definiteness. What 
the Senator wants taught under this head are 
the first principles of industry, order, economy, 
punctuality, patience, self-denial, bealth, pur- 
ity, temperance, cleanliness, honesty, truth, 
justice, politeness, peace, fidelity, philanthro- 
py, patriotism, self respect, hope, persever- 
ance, cheerfulness, courage, self-reliance, 
gratitude, pity, mercy, kindness, conscience, 
reflection, and the will. No text-books are 
required; but the teachers must give the pupils 
a short oral lesson every day upon some one 
of the subjects named. Mr. Burnside is said 
to be quite in earnest about the matter, as 
something our schools particularly need. 


....President Foss, of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., reports its strength at one 
hundred and seventy-five students, all in the 
collegiate course. There has been a revival in 
the college during the year and two-thirds of 
the students are now professing Christians, 
One-fourth also are licensed preachers in the 
Methodist Church, with which the University 
is connected. Of the alumni 530, or two-fifths, 
are preachers and four have become bishops. 
There are now three scholarships for poor 
students. The Centennial Endowment Fund 
amounts to $150,000. The current expenses 
have been reduced $6,000 the past year and 
the deficit is but $11,000, Last year’s deficit 
has been fully met by subscriptions. 


-...Some two hundred former students of 
Hampton (Va.) Colored Institute are now 
teaching in the schools of the state. The In- 
stitute itself continues with its work in a quiet 
way and has now uader its charge about 250 
pupils. Its farming and industrial depart 
ments are well sustained, the farm last year 
bringing in $11,545 receipts. In domestic in- 
dustries the college has added a set of broom 
machinery, a loom for weaving carpets, and 
ten knitting machines to its former branches, 
But Hampton still needs substantial help; and 
we may remind our readers that scholarships of 
$70 per annum will support one student, the 
other half of his expenses being met by endow- 
ments and the like means. 


...» What is known as the New York Nautti- 
cal College, established several years ago, by 
Capt. Wm. Thomse—a school for the training of 
officers of merchant vessels—is now conducted 
by the Captain’s widow. As she accompanied 
him on his numerous voyages to all parts of 
the world, and became thoroughly versed in 
the science and practice of navigation, her fit- 
ness for her present position is recognized. 
What is more, she revises the annual editions 
of what sailors know as ‘*Thoms’s Practical 
Navigator.”’ 


....Pennsylvania ladies wishing to follow the 
medical profe:sion have succeeded so far with 
the University of that state as to obtain the 
privilege of attending tbe lectures on chemis- 
try, geology, ynineralogy, comparative anat- 
omy, medical jurisprudence, botany, and 
hygicoe. They are not allowed to matriculate 
or appear for examination ; but this may come 
in time. 


....Mr. Harrington, school superintendent 
of New Bedford, is opposed to giving so much 
time to the study of arithmetic, on the ground 
that it has been overrated as a disciplinary 
study. He repeats, what others have said be- 
fore, that as an intellectual pursuit it culti- 
vates a comparatively limited range of facul- 
ties, 


...+Philadelphia, as well as New York, re- 
duces her public school teachers’ salaries five 
per cent.; and,as they were already smaller 
than most of onr cities give, the reduction is 
all the more unfortunate. It is enough to 
know that the principals of the primary schools 
receive only $555 per annum. 


...- The Massachusetts Legislature has failed 
to vote the proposed grant in aid of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, at Boston, and the Tech- 
nical School, at Worcester. This will greatly 
disappoint the friends of these deserving in- 
stitutions. 


...»M. Bardoux, French minister of instruc- 
tion, who is building up educational interests 
in France, proposes establishing medical and 
law schools in Algeria, where the opportunities 
to study these professions are limited. 


...-After long discussion, the St. Louis 
board of public school directors have reported 
in favor of retaining German, music, drawing, 
and the Kindergarten branches in the list of 
studies. 


...-Lieut, Edgar W. Bass, corps of engineers, 


is appointed professor of mathematics at West . 


Point, to succeed the late Professor Church. 


.... We are informed that au Oberlin fresh 
map has been expelled, for writing two essays 
of an atheistical tendency. 





‘ 


Pebbles, 


‘THE May-lancholy days have come!” sigh 
the May-movers. — 


--«-The older the tree the thicker the 
bark ’’; but the older the dog the thinner the 
bark. 


.-..'*A French republic,” said Lamartine, 
‘would be a possibility if any one was willing 
to be the secood person in it.” 


....'* Neal and Pray, Publishers and Book- 
binders, A Specialty made of Religious Pub- 
lications,”’ is the sign over the door of a Wil- 
liamsburg firm. 





....A race-horse can go fast and a war-horse 
looks well in poetry ; but, if you want to hear 
softer tones in the kitchen, furnish it with a 
good clothes horse. 


.-.. Hotel Guest (on retiring): ‘I want to get 
up at eight o’clock.” Fracetious Nighi-clerk : 
*« Have not got one, sir.” Guest: “Not got 
what?’’ Clerk: ‘A potato clock,” 


... Ap exchange says that ‘‘ when President 
Hayes puts his foot on athing it is there to 
stay.’’ We notice he has put his V-toes lately 
on several things which did not stay. 


....A Yankee was giving an account of his 
experience as a hotel keeper. ‘' Did you clear 
anything by it?” asked a listener. ‘I cleared 
a six-rail fence, getting away from the sheriff,” 
he answered, quietly. 


...-In San Francisco a Chinaman became 
the father of an American-born s9n, and, as he 
danced about, swinging his pig-tail, he shouted: 
‘* Me Melican man, all samee old Grantee. Me 
beap Washington. Me lightning-rod agent. 
Go ’way, whoopee!”’ 


.-oo* I shall not go to the masquerade unless 
I’m masked,” said a young man to his com- 
panion, as they were promenading up Main 
Street, Monday evening. ‘I shall not unless 
I’m asked, either,’’ she replied. He took the 
hint and invited her on the spot, 


....First Law Pill: ‘‘Gad, Jones, a most 
curious question has arisen lately. There’s a 
man in Newton, and the law’s such that they 
can’t bury him!’ Second Law Pill (earnestly) : 
“Very astounding, to be sure! Why, how on 
earth cap that be?’’ First L. P. (derisively): 
“ Why, he isn't dead yet!” 


.... A Lowell mae, who lost his good charac- 
ter some time ago, was severely hauled over 
the coals by some of his former friends. ‘I 
know it, boys. I kuow my character’s gone ; 
lost entirely. And,’’ he added, rather pointed- 
ly, ‘‘it’s too confounded bad, for it was the 
only one in the place worth savirg.”’ 


.... What is the difference between the man 
who has a weakness between the shoulder- 
blad_s and the man who wants Congress to 
vote him $100,000 for services rendered during 
the war? Now listen to the answers: One bas 
a lame back and the other a back claim. 


...-Scene, The Prudential Assurance Office. 
—Fvppings (who has been a daily attendant at 
the office, and has insured his life and every- 
thing he can think of six times over); ‘‘ This 
time I want you to insure my happiness!” 
Lady Clerk (handing him form): ‘‘Then you 
had better make a proposal in the usual way.’’ 


.».-Princess Mary is said to be anxious for 
war between Enyland and Russia. The other 
day Beaconsfield dined with her, and she urged 
him to fight. ‘‘You have,’’ she said, ‘‘the 
Queen with you, Parliament, and the country. 
What more do you want?” Beaconsfield 
glanced at his plate, and solemnly replied: 
“Potatoes, ma’am,”’ 


....A man saw a ghost while walking along 
a lonely highway at midnight. The ghost 
stood exactly in the middle of the road, and 
the wayfarer, deciding to investigate, poked at 
it with his umbrella. ibe next instant he was 
knocked twenty feet, iutoa mud-hole. Moral.— 
Never poke an umbrella at a large white mule, 
when its back is turned. 


..-It is very difficult to look at the picture 
in Harper’s Week'y of Stanley and five Negroes 
ina skiff fighting 846,957,823,544,817,922,854,- 
000,000 savage Negroes, all armed with repeat- 
ing and breech-loading rifles, at ten paces, 
without yielding to the impression that either 
Mr. Stanley is given to prevarication or the 
artist bas misunderstood his figures. 


..--A well-dressed, ladylike looking woman 
entered a street-car, the other day, with her 
little boy of about six years of age. On the 
conductor’s coming to collect the fares, the 
lady handed her little son a half-dollar, he be- 
ing nearer the door. The little fellow exam- 
ined the coin carefully, and then gave it to the 
conductor. Scarcely had the man returned 
the change than the youngster clapped his 
hands, and, looking at his mother, exclaimed: 
‘¢Mamma! Mamma! he has taken the bad half- 
dollar!” 





. 
Mews of the Werk, 


WHETHER the European Congress will meet 
is still uncertain; nor does Bismarck appear 
to be msking progress as a mediator. The lat- 
ter is reported to have proposed that the Con- 
gress revise the treaties of 1856 and 1871, and 
Russia consents. England, however, insists 
on her first conditions, that the San Stefano 
Treaty be submitted by Russia and dis- 
cussed as a whole. To this, it is said, Russia 
has floally azreed; but declines to be bound 
by the action of the Congress, as she claims 
the right to make the treaty and will defend it 
with thesword. Bismarck has also made an- 
other proposition, to the effect that Russia and 
England withdraw their army and fleet respect- 
ively from the vicinity of Constantinople at the 
same time, and thus be in a better position to 
consider the treity questions. But difficul- 
ties have arisen here, each party being 
afraid of losing by the transaction. The 
Russians think that, if the British fleet re- 
tires to Besika Bay, they ought to withdraw 
only a day’s. march. The English maintain 
that they ought to withdraw to Adrianople, 
which is a twenty-four-hours’ railway journey 
distant from Constantinople. It is feared 
also that the Porte may take advantage, in the 
absence of foreign forces, to increase the land 
fortifications or close the Dardanelles, accord- 
ing as British or Russian influence is predom- 
ioant, A preliminary conference is now talked 
of, to clear the way for the Congress. En- 
gland goes on with her military preparations, 
her last step being to order a large force of 
native troops from India, to rendezvous at 
Malta. Russia has called out her naval re- 
serve and England is organiziog a combined 
Channel and Baltic fleet. The change in the 
Turkish ministry by which Sayvet Pasha takes 
the place of Ahmed Vefyk as premier is re- 
garded as an indication of strong Russian sym- 
pathies in the Porte’s councils. 


.».-The Senate on the 17th resolved to ad- 
journ June 10th. In the House the matter has 
been postponed to the middle of May, the 
Democrats showing a disposition not to agree 
to the Senate’s date. The repeal of the Bank- 
rupt Act, as proposed by the Senate’s bill, is 
favored by the House Committee. One peti- 
tion from New York, signed by over 1,000 
merchants, in favor of the repeal, represents 
that in practice the Act does not prevent fraudu- 
lent preferences ; and the possibility of ob- 
taining a discharge without payment in full is a 
constant temptation to dishonest persons to con- 
tract large debts, and then seek a discharge un- 
der this Act or a compromise on part payment. 


.-»eFrancis Murphy, the temperance lec- 
turer, who has been speaking with marked 
results throughout the country, began work in 
New York last Sunday, where he addressed a 
crowded audience at the Cooper Union. His 
meetings are held under the auspices of the 
American Temperance Union. At the close of 
his first address here many pressed forward to 
take the ‘‘Gospel temperance pledge” and 
receive blue ribbons. 


.-.-Geo. W. Bluot, secretary and for more 
than fifty years a member of the New York 
Board of Pilot Commissioners, died on the 19th, 
in his seventh-seventh year. At Rye, N. 
Y., on the 14th, died Mrs. Pamela Brown, aged 
ninety-three, widow of General Jacob Brown, 
commander-in-chief of the U. 8. Army in 
1821-28, 


...-The National Academy of Sciences met 
at Washington, on tbe 16th. Professor Henry 
resigned the presidency and Dr. Wolcott 
Gibbs, of Harvard, acted as chairman, Among 
the readers of papers were Prefessors Alexan- 
der Agassiz, Cope, Ferrel, Hail, Hilgerd, 
Pumpelly, Peters, and A, 8, Packard. 





....Col. W. 8. Salisbury, owner of The Hn- 
quirer-Sun, of Columbus, Ga., was shot on the 
2lst by Dr. R. W. Palmer. The latter had sued 
Salisbury for damage to his character by arti- 
cles in his paper; but the jury awarded him 
only one cent. Palmer then took his own re- 
venge and escaped. 


..»-One of the Democratic members of the 
Ohio legislature, named O’Conner, turns out to 
have been a bounty-jumper, deserter, and ex- 
convict, and great pressure is brought to bear 
upon him to resign. He thinks that, as he 
carried his district, the party should stand by 
him. 


...eHon. William Orton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, was 
stricken with apoplexy on Sunday night last, 
and died at seven o’clock on Monday morning, 
at his residenee in New York. 


..-- Another large “ protective tariff” dem- 
ovstration has been made in Pennsylvania ; 
this time at Chester, on the 2lst. Senator 
Blaine and others made speeches, 


...-British agents are buying cavalry horses 
in Northern New York and Western Vermont, 


for shipment to England. 
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Literature, ; 


McCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S 
CYCLOP ZDIA.* 


WHEN the first volume of this Cyclo- 
pedva appeared, it was cordially welcomed, 
as promising to supply a want long and 
keenly felt. The aim of its editors, who 
gave it their names, was to make a full, 
complete, and accurate work upon all 
topics which could be properly included in 
the large and comprehensive departments of 
‘biblical, doctrinal, and _ ecclesiastical 
literature.” It was planned on an exten- 
sive and exhaustive scale, and presented a 
task of such magnitude that few men, what- 
ever their ability, energy, and attainments, 
would have been willing to undertake it. 
When, however, Drs. McClintock and 
Strong had the courage to begin the great 
work no doubt was felt as to their com- 
petency to carry it to a successful conclu- 
sion. The former was known as an able 
and accurate scholar, a clear thinker, and 
withal a man of broad and liberal views, 
He had been honored by his own denom 
ination, by being twice selected as editor of 
The Methodist Quarterly Review, and was 
favorably known to the leading men of other 
churches, both in this country and Europe. 
Dr. Strong is recognized as a fine biblical 
scholar. He took charge of the biblical 
depurtment, increasing his fitness for it by 
a tour in Palestine, and leaving the super- 
vision of the other two departments, the 
theological and the ecclesiastical, to Dr. 
McClintock. 

It is not surprising that the editors, 
who had their experience as _ cyclo- 
pedists to earn, found, after the issue of 
the first volume, that the work would ex- 
ceed the limits they had marked for it, and 
cover ten, instead of six volumes, 

The preparations were begun as early as 
1853, and in 1867 (the war having caused 
some delay) the first volume appeared. Ten 
yesrs laicr the seventh volume was pub- 
lished and the work will not be completed 
before 1880. It is very unfortunate that so 
long a period should be occupied in getting 
it before the public. Much of the material 
in the first volume will be a quarter of a 
century old when the last pages of the last 
volume go to press and nota few of the 
articles will be out of date. This fact 
must, of course, greatly impair the value 
of the Cyclopedia to subscribers, and, there- 
fore, seriously affect its sale. By the time 
it is completed it will be necegsary to revise 
a large part of it, to make it abreast of the 
age. 

We do not hesitate to say that, notwith- 
standing this unfortunate circumstance, 
the editors have prepared a valuable work. 
It is wonderfully comprehensive. A care- 
ful examination would find few titles omit- 
ted, though it might discover some which 
could have been very properly left out. 
Something is said about every proper name 
in the Bible. Doctrinal subjects are ex- 
haustively treated; the ecclesiastical arti- 
cles are full, and one may even gather 
information and opinion on such a subject 
as ‘‘Pauperism.” The title and style of 
this article both seem out of place in this 
Oyclopedia. It is, surely, the specialist 
giving his opinion, and not the editor stat- 
ing results, in the following: ‘‘ We believe 
that the suppression of pauperism is a task 
of Christian ethics.” It may ‘‘be well to 
point out in this place the principle on 
which all poor legislation should rest.” 
"We would have it understood that it is 
not simply relief that the needy ones stand 
in want of.” And, finally: ‘‘There are 
everywhere nunierous persons 80 lazy or 
vicious that they prefer to- be supported, 
rather than labor for their bread. 

The alternative of work or starvation 
stould be forced upon all such with un- 
bending persistence.” 

We naturally turn to the articles on 
Methodism and its various branches 
with the reasonable expectation, in view of 
the church relations of the editors, of find- 
ing them satisfactory in every respect. 
But, to our disappointment, we find no 
description of the Congregational Method- 
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ists—nothing but.a mere mention of them; 
and the Union American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the African Union Method- 
ist Protestant Church, and the British 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Canada) are 
not even named. To be sure, they are all 
small bodies; but they ought not to have 
been wholly overlooked. On the other 
hand, the large denomination known as 
the United Brethren in Christ (sometimes 
confounded with the Unitas Fratrum, or 
Moravians) is, with very doubtful 
propriety, included in the denomina- 
tional family. The members of this 
organization deny that they are Meth- 
odistis, though they have adopted many 
of the peculiarities of the Methodist 
system; and their historian traces or at- 
tempts to trace a line of connection back 
to the ‘Bohemian Brethren,” whose suc- 
cessors are the Moravians. We observe 
also that, in the article on the Methodist 
Protestant Church, it is stated that the 
annual conference “consists of all the 
ordained ministers of the district.” This, 
of course, is an accidental error. The 
conference is composed of ministers and 


laymen, in equal numbers. 
The sources of information respecting 


the history of the Lutherans in this coun- 
try are known to be meager. They have 
no written history, except a small one, 
which comes down only to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. We were curious, 
therefore, to see what sort of an article the 
Cyclopedia would have on this denomina- 
tion. It is a very full and complete one 
and quite accurate, so far as we have ex- 
amined it, But one part of it seemed quite 
familiar to us, and, after some reflection 
and investigation, we were able to trace it 
to its origin. The following will make the 
matter clear to our readers: 
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A more serious division 
wits, however, prepiring 
on dovtrinal grounds tn 
the Northern synods. 
The con titudion of the 
General Synod did not 
make membership “e- 
penvent upon an adhe- 
sion tothe letter of the 
**Augsburs Confession”’ 
of is —the great stand. 


ard of faith of the early, 


j,utheran Church. While 
heertily endorsing the 
Augsburg ‘ontession as 
the most important his- 
torical document as re- 
guards the doctrines of 
the Church, the constie 
tution aimed to secure to 
ali Lutherans the liberty 
of rejecting some utter- 
ances of tnat Confession 
which had early been 
discvrded by a consider- 
able number of the fol- 
lowers of Luther, as un- 
evangelical and semi- 
papal. This feature was 
obnoxious to the strict 
Old =Lutheran party, 
which wisves Lutheran- 
ism to remain for al! 
me to come as defined 
the Augsburg Confes- 
afon or 1580, and which 
desires to bring back the 
woole Lutheran Church 
of the United stutes to 
this point. 

The purty differences, 
after creating frequent 
disturbances atthe meet- 
ings of the General 
Synod, led to an open 
rupture io 1864, when a 
Lutheran Synod, which 
was regarded by the la 
Lutherans as positively 


the General Synod. In 
consequence of this act, 
the Pennsyivania Synod, 
the oldest Lutheran body 
of the country, withdrew 
from the Convention 
At the next meeting o 
the General Synod, tn 
1866, the Penosylvania 
Senod was, consequently, 
declared by the president 
and a majority of the 
delegates out of prec. 
ticul connection with the 
General Synod. In reply 
to this decision, the 
Pennsylvanians  call-d 
on all Lutherans adber- 
ing to the letter of the 
Augsburg Confession of 
1530 to organize upon 
this basis a new and gen- 
uine Lutheran Church. 
The call was responded 
to by a number of synods 
hitnerto connected with 
the General Synod, and 
also by some independ- 
ent synods, and a pre- 
liminary convention was 
held, in December, 1866, 
‘Se ing, Pennsy)- 
vania. ‘I'nis meeting 


the new organization as 
soon asthe constitution 


inar having been com- 
pile with, the “ General 
cl” of the ola 


completed. The twelve 
synods, constituting the 
new denomination of 
Lutherans, embrace 140,- 


communtcants — a | So 


lormer number than the 
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and a majority of the 
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to the letter of the Augs- 
burg Confession of 1530 
to organize upon this 
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odist for these liberal selections from its ed- 
itoria), its name 18 not mentioned among 
the sources of information on Lutheran 
matters, and not even quotation marks are 
used (nor the matter printed ‘‘ solid”), to 
soften this literary offense. The author- 
ship of the article is not left to be guessed 
at. Itisasigned article. Neither are the 
two articles the product of the same writer. 
The editorial in The Methodist was written 
by Prof. Schem. Thearticle in the Cyclope- 
dia is signed with the initials ‘‘ J. H. W.,” 
which belong to Prof. J. H. Worman, who, 
as we learn from the preface, has ‘‘ greatly 
aided” Dr. Strong in the editorial manage- 
ment of the Cyclopedia and ‘‘ continued to 
supplement the department left incomplete 
by the late Dr. McClintock.” The evi- 
dences of Prof. Worman’s industry and 
facility are very numerous in the sixth and 
seventh volumes, We have been at the 
trouble of counting the articles in the latter 
to which the initials ‘‘J. H. W.” are at- 
tached, and we find that the number is 334, 
out of a total of 517 signed articles. Prof. 
Worman shows a wonderful familiarity 
with many and diverse subjects, He treats 
topics in theology, philosophy, geography, 
biography, ecclesiology, and church history, 
He gives his opinions on ‘* Pauperism”; or 
describes ‘*Thomas Paine”; or treats (in 
9 pages) the subject of ‘‘ Oath”; or writes 
about ‘“‘ Nominalism”; or gives an ac- 
count of the ‘‘ Nicsean Councils”; or tells 
where and what ‘‘New Zealand” is, with 
equal facility and ability. We suspect he 
qualified himself for his work by the pro- 
cess known as ‘‘cramming.” One cannot 
doubt that he has read extensively, and 
that he ‘‘ selects” with good judgment. It 
is not good judgment, however, which 
assigns to him so large a share of the 
articles, It is impossible that any man can 
doso much, and do it honestly and well; 
and the managing editor of the Cyclope- 
dia should have known it, and acted ac- 
cordingly. If he expected to make it a 
work of great value, he should have distrib- 
uted the topics among a larger number of 
qualified writers. 

We have said that the ecclesiastical 
articles are full. ‘There are some excep- 
tions. The article on the Adventists is 
one of them, It consists of twoshort para- 
graphs, making less than a quarter of a 
page and giving a surprisingly small 
amount of information of the movement of 
1843 and its results. It says not a word 
about the four or more divisions or 
branches. If trouble had been taken to 
find it, sufficient material could have been 
obtained for an adequate account of this 
ecclesiastical family. There is no excuse 
for presenting such a short and incomplete 
article. ° 

The question now arises: On what prin- 
ciple is the Cyclopedia edited? Turning 
to the Preface of Volume IV, we find the 
following: ; 

“Throughout this work it has been the 
aim of the editors to incorporate into it all 
the suitable matter found in similar works, 
especially in the great recent dictionaries 
edited by Aschbach, Fairbairn, Herzog, 
Hoefer, Kitto, Smith, Witzer und Welte, 
aud Winer, and these names have been 
prefixed or appended to portions so cited, 
If this has in any case been omitted, it has 
been by oversight. At the same time, it is 
due to the authors of those works to state 
that the matter borrowed from them has 
rarely been used without large modifica- 
tions and importavt additions. Full one- 
half the matter in this Cyclopedia is wholly 
new, and much of the rest is entirely re- 
modeled in form and expression; while 
mapy articles contained in it are not repre- 
sented in any similar work hitherto pub- 
lished.” 

While this rule permits an extensive use 
of the scissors (and in many cases they ap- 
pear to have been used properly and ju- 
diciously) by the editors, who do not at- 
tach their initials to their contributions, 
the presumption is that signed articles are 
for the most part imthe language of the 
writers. Certain men are selected to write 
on certain topics, because they are known 
to be qualified to treat them; and when we 
find an article distinguished by a signature 
we understand by it that the writer is re- 
garded as a master of the subject assigned 
him. And this is plainly what the editors 
of the Cyclopedia mean to have its readers 
infer, as the governing rule in the prepara- 
tidn of the work, when they say in the 
preface to Vol. VII: ‘‘ All original contri- 
butions by other parties [other than the 
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editors] are designated by the initials of 
the names of the respective writers ap. 
pended.” If the contributor cannot state 
results in his own words, his name ought 
not to be used or he ought to sign himself 
‘*Scissors.” ‘The unsigned articles are 
often mere compilations of selections, 
The article on ‘‘ Paul,” for instance, leay- 
ing out half a dozen or so of the 85 pages 
it occupies, is transferred from Smith’s 
*‘Dictionary of the Bible.” The only dif- 
ferences distinguishable are verbal changes, 
the omission of a number of sentences, 
and a rearrangement of paragraphs in 
one or two instances. The source of the 
article is plainly avowed; and we desire to 
do no more than to raise the question 
whether it is not lowering the dignity of a 
great work like this to make it depend so 
largely on other publications for the very 
Janguage of its articles. The right’ must 
be conceded to use all published works to 
ascertain what tne researches of scholars 
have discovered. Such results are public 
property, and may, indeed, must be used 
by the writer, who states them in his own 
words and arranges them as his taste and 
skill directs him. Is it not the presump- 
tion of the subscriber to this Cyclopedia 
that he gets an original work? 

We have pointed out a case of unlawful 
appropriation. The grade of the offense 
we leave to our readers to decide. But we 
cannot pass by the article on ‘‘ Missions,” 
which is by Dr. Daniel P. Kidder, without 
some notice of the manner in which it is 
madeup. It isan article of about 88 pages— 
not too much space for so imporéant a sub 
ject—of which not one-half are original. Se- 
lections are freely made from works on 
missioner, and for the most part printed 
solid. In one case there are five pages in 
one selection, ull printed solid in tine type. 
The maps are those used in Abbott’s “‘ Dic- 
tionary of Religious Knowledge,” by the 
same publishers. We do not complain of 
the quality of the selections, and justice 
requires us to state that the original pages 
are fairly written ; but it seems to us that 
much less of the scissors and more of the 
pen would bave made a more suitable and 
readable article. Proper credit is given in 
every instance but one: the source of the 
longest quotatioa is not designated, though 
it is sufficiently distinguished from the 
original. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that in a work 
like this the critic will find evidences of 
a lack of good editorial judgment. But it 
is something worse than this which in the 
article on ‘‘Nineveh” accords only this 
sentence to Mr. George Smith’s discovery 
of the remarkable tablets which give an 
account of the Deluge and tend to corrob- 
orate the Scripture account of that event: 

‘In 1872 Mr. Smith discovered the tab- 
lets containing the Chaldean account of the 


Deluge, whicn attracted a good deal of 
attention, both at home and abroad.” 


We cannot suppose that a biblical scholar 
like Dr. Strong would deny the importance 
of this discovery. Aside from its bearing 
on biblical history, it must bave, as perhaps 
the oldest literary monument known to 
the world, a high degree of interest. The 
volume containing the article ‘‘ Nineveh” 
was issued in 1877. There must have 
been, therefore, ample time to incorporate 
in it some account of the inscription. All 
the facts were accessible to everybody. 
Why the subject was dismissed with only 
one sentence, and why that sentence sbould 
have been put under ‘‘ Nineveh,” instead 
of ‘‘Noah,” we cannot conjecture. The 
omission is a serious mistake. 

We have already said that we consider 
the Cyclopedia a valuable work. We 
have nothing which covers half so much 
ground; indeed, it is almost equivalent to 
an ordinary ministerial library. It is to be 
sincerely regretted, therefore, that inade- 
quate and imperfect editing have invited the 
criticisms which we have felt compelled to 
make. The entire work should be care- 
fully revised (many articles should be re- 
written) as soon as the last volume is 
issued. 





Very appropriate to the season are the 
“May Days” extracts from the journal of 
Hevry D. Thoreau, in The Atlantic ‘Monthly. 
The most surprising article in the number is 4" 
extremely enthusiastic review by W. D. How: 
ells of Mr. Fawcett’s poems, He calls bim the 
poet of fancy, rather than of passion, snd 
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uotes many passeges to show the exquisite 
choice of words which eharacterizes him. We 
should cll bim the poet of adjectives, which 
admirably fill and swell the needed line, as in 
the following: 
“ And wandering on, atlast I found 
A shadowy, tranquil, gladelike place, 
Full of mellifiuous leafy sound, 
While midmost of its grassy space 


“A lump of rugged granite gleamed, 
A tawny-lichened ledge of gray, 
And up among the boughs there beamed 
One blue delicious glimpse of day!” 
Still the effect is mechanieal and wearisome. 
Richard Grant White devotes an article to 
proving how philologists love one another, 
especially himself and Fitz Edward Hall, Mr. 
Furnivall furnishes another such illustration 
vp his reply to Professor Lounsbury. 


..»»Tbe author of Viva, Mrs. Forrester, 
would appear to be another “ Ouida,”’ only ber 
moral intent is decidedly higher than Madlle. 
De La Ramé’s, even as her manner is more 
subdued. Viva is, however, an out and out 
story of the passions, aimed to show the vanity 
of luwless love and the selfishness of some 
human hearts. The story opens at the court of 
the Emperor Napoleon III, and closes in rural 
England, where most of its strength is spent. 
It deals with marriage infidelity and infelicity, 
but in a pure and refined method, through 
which a distinct and lofty ethical purpose is 
evident from beginning to end. The story is 
not one for young people, and for most older 
readers it can hardly fail to be painful ; but we 
have read it with considerable interest and 
certainly its lessons are impressive. It is told 
with a degree of cleverness which at times rises 
almost into a genuine power. Viva herself 
grows into a noble character, perfected, we 
may say, through suffering ; but we are thank- 
ful to believe that there are few men 80 basely 
selfish as Lord Ryvendale. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 


..+»There is not in any one of the monthlies 
a more useful article than William Blaikie’s, in 
Harper's, on ‘‘ Free Muscular Development.”’ 
We wish every father and mother and every 
young man and woman inthe country could 
read this article, just to learn how easy it is to 
get a symmetrical, healthy development of the 
body. Mr, Blaikie is a skilled oarsman and 
athlete, and he tells the faults of the various 
special kinds of exercise, and indicates how 
this muscle and that can be developed, with no 
expense of apparatus. It is an article to be 
studied. What will be thought of aman of 
180 pounds lifting bis body up 125 times in suc- 
cession by his arms on the parallel bars; or of 
W.C. Bryant at eighty-three briskly walking 
up nice flights of stairs to his office, when tke 
elevator is at all full? There is the usual 
number of excellent illustrated articles, and 
the graceful ‘‘ Easy Chair,” and the ever over- 
flowing ‘‘ Editor’s Drawer.’’ 


...» There is something so bewitching about 
archery that to most readers Mr. M. Thomp- 
son’s article on ‘‘ Merry Days with Bow and 
Quiver” will be the most attractive in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly; and we hope it will do 
much to encourage the formation of archery 
clubs. Edward Eggleston’s bright story of 
“Roxy” is continued and another illustrated 
article of his, on the New York Post-office, is a 
very graphic description of a great institution. 
Bayard Taylor’s “Impossible Story” is timely, 
in view of his departure; and the most valu- 
able article of all, perhaps, is L. W. Baeon’s 
* Fagots at Geneva,’ in which he tells about 
not fagots only, but the Spanish doctor who 
was burned with them by John Calvin, three 
hundred years ago. 


...“‘A Year in Heaven,” a popular poem 
written years ago by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, 
has been curiously aud variously claimed. 
Some time since it was published as having 
been written *‘ In memory”’ of a distinguished 
dignitary of the Episcopal Church, Lately we 
have met with it, as copied, we believe, from 
an English journal, the title running “A Year 
in Heaven, by Major John Farley; and we 
find it going the round of the American pa- 
pers, in a somewhat mutilated condition, to 
that effect. A verification of its authorship 
can be found in ‘Old Song and New,”’ pub- 
lished by Lippincott & Co., in 1870. Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s ‘*Cartoons,’’ published by Messrs. Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston, has nearly exhausted 
its second edition. 


....This is a good week for canoe journeys ; 
but quite of another sort from the one that we 
have just described is Canoeing in Kanuckia, 
by C. L. Norton and John Habberton. The 
small voyage which they madeinto Acadia was 
too evidently made for the purpose of making 
a hook about it; and the book {fs written with 
& continually forced attempt at humor, which 
{s to us tiresome beyond the ordinary capacity 
of words to express. The titles of the charac- 
tera who figure in it are {mitated from thase of 

‘@-olever book of South Gea travel. reviewed 
four or five years ago ip these columns and 












called ‘“‘ The Earl and the Doctor’’ (G. P. Pat- 


nam’s Sons). 


-++-My Intimate Enemy is an anonymous, 
novelette, a little colorless, to be sure, but very 
well written, as novels go, and exhibiting a 
good deal of clever character sketching, in the 
person of Belle Vansyckle particularly. It is in 
the form of an autobiograpbie recital, as its 
title might indicate, and the tense of the nar- 
rative is the present, which bas an awkward 
sound at first; but this method serves the 
writer’s purpose well, on the whole. Thatitisa 
woman’s work goes without saying, though 
her name is witbheld. It does ber credit, who- 
ever she is, and will entertain the average novel 
reader, without doing him anyharm. (Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger.) 


....d0hn Rugkin’s crazes are wiser than most 
men’s sanest thoughts. John Wiley & Sons 
issue new editions of Ariadne Florentina and 
Kthics of the Dust. The former of these is one 
of the best books Ruskin ever wrote. Take, 
for example, that admirable characterization of 
the popular picture ofa girl in a tempestuous 
sea grabbing hold of a stone cross, and the beau- 
tiful little sermon on the subject. It is illus- 
trated with engravings of old German and 
Italian masters. 


«+The Conquest of New Merico and California, 
by Gen. P. 8. Cooke, is mostly composed of 
reminiscences of the author’s service during 
the time of the Mexican War, and especially 
of his overland marches in 1846-7, of which 
route a very carelessly gotten-up plan is given,, 
ascribing the eastern part of it to ‘133° 13’ N, 
lat.’ If there are materials for history here, 
they are very crude materials. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) : 


.... Probate Confiscation, by Mrs. J. W. Stowe, 
who is both author and publisher, is a slashing 
attack upon probate courts, as the sum of all 
iniquity in reference to the settlement of estates, 
We do not know what special grievances this 
lady may have had; but we venture to express 
the opi fon that society will keep up its old 
habit and continue to use these courts for the 
purposes now assigned to them by the law. 


...-Mr. Edwin J. Stanley bas given the 
rather puerile title of Rambles in Wonderland to 
an account, originally published in the form of 
newspaper letters, of a trip to the Yellowstone 
and the region set aside for a ‘* National Park.” 
The book, though in no sense important, is in- 
telligently written, and is well illustrated with 
woodcuts of the Yellowstone scenery. (D. 
Appleton & Co. 


..». We were guilty of a hasty error of care- 
lessness, rather than of ignorance, in a late 
notice of the Aibliotheca Sucra, We were mis- 
taken in saying that the expression ‘‘ ’ads of 
’ads”’ occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures. It is 
no more there than the expression ‘‘olam of 
olams,” attributed to them by Tayler Lewis. 
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Scribner for May (Edition 75 000). 


Among the papers of special interest in the 
May ScrrBnNeEr, the first number of a new vol- 
ume, are: 

*“MeRRY DAYS WITH Bow AND QuIVER,” by 

Maurice Thompson. 

“CAMPS AND TRAMPS ABOUT KTAADN,”? 

‘ BoHEMIAN Days,’* . 

‘* MoDJESKA,”’ by Celia Thaxter, . 

‘AN IMPOSSIBLE Story,” by Bayard Taylor. 

“In ARCANA SYLVARUM.” 

‘““BrrD ARCHITECTURE.” 

“THE First BuTTERFLY.”’ 

‘* LITTLE ROSE AND THE HOUSE OF THE SNOWY 

RANGE,” 

“THe New YORK Post-OFrice,” ILLUSTRATED,. 

by Edward Eggleston. 

‘Our PETS AND PROTEOCTORS.”’ 

‘* CONCERNING THE USE OF FaGoTs at GENEVA.” 

*©CAMPING-OUT AT RUDDER GRANGE,”’ 

**A Royal MARRIAGE.”’ 

“THE SINGING TELEPHONE,” ETO., ETO. 

The Two AMERICAN SERIAL Stories, “Roxy,”’ 
by Edward Eggleston, and ‘‘His INHER- 
ITANCE,” by Miss Trafton, are continued. 

ARTISTS. 

The May ScrIBNER has the most brilliant 
coterie of artists that has ever appeared in any 
one number of a popular magazine. Among 
these are F. E. Cuurcn, 8. R. Girrorp, H. W, 
Rossins, L. Dk Forsst, T. MoRAN, WALTER 
FranoIs Brown, WILL H. Low, FREDERICK 
DIELMAN, J. ALDEN WEIR, SarRLAW, KELLY, 
REINHART, VANDERHOOF, BOLLES, SCHELL, 
Woo.r, Hopkins, and others. 

The May ScrRIBNER is a number of unusual 
excellence. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR MAY. 


“The Boys’? and Girls’ Magazine.” 


Sr. NicHouas for MAy is one of the most de- 
lightful numbers of this charming magazine, of 
which CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER eald: ‘7 do 
not see how it can be made any better ; and, if the 
children don’t like it, 1 think it is time to begin to 
change the kind of children in this country.” 

This number opens with a FRONTISPIECE and 
a story, both by Mary HaLiock Foote, fol- 
lowed by a funvy ballad, ‘Tne Sit_y Goossz,”’ 
with a comical illustration, by F. 8. Church ; 
Lucy Larcom and CELIA THAXTER bave 
poems; and IRWIN RUSSELL bas a most inimt- 
tably funny story, ‘‘Sam’s Birtapay.”” ‘ THE 
Story OF May-Day”’ is given in a very inter- 
esting article, and there is a moving account of 
how “‘ THE PETERKINS ARE OBLIGED TO MOVE.” 
‘‘O_p Soup?’ is a marvelous narrative, show- 
ing the courage, tenderness, and intelligence 
of a great Elephant. ‘*PakLoR BALLOON- 
InG,” “Tne Lost BALL,” ‘THE KING AND 
THE HARD BREAD,’ are all good and novel 

apers. Miss ALcoTT’s serial, ‘‘ UNDER THE 

ILAC8,”’ is continued, ‘‘ DRIFTEDINTO PorT”’ 
is concluded, to be followed next month by a 
pew serial, ‘‘Das KINSER: THE STORY OF A 
Growine Boy.” 

Parties may now subscribe for the numbers 
of the present volume (Nov., ’77, to Oct., 78, 
inclusive) at a reduction of 50 cents from the 
regular price—$2.50, instead of $3.00—with us 
or with any newsdealer. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New Yor . 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 








No better proof that the Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 


fact that ite principles and exercises may be reduced 


to writing, and be so exactly explained that pupils at 
a distance, who can receive only written lessons, 
have been greatly benefited, as their enthusiastic 
testimonials declare. 


lam setting anite enthusiastic over your system of 
vocal culture. It is doing a happy work for me. I 
am now getting virtue from every lesson. | find that 


reach them it would bea merciful benetaction. 
W.8. BLAISDELL, 

Pastor of the 1st Congregational Church, Randolph, Vt. 

The Howard Method deals with singing as a mus- 
cular process, and by employing bodily movements 
and functional uses of the throat other than si 
exerts 4 direct and powerfu! control over the vocal 
muscles, a control one hundred times more powerful 
thar is possible by any former method. 

Address JOHN HOWARD for circular and 
terms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New York City. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 


offer JUVENILES, [LLUSTRATED BOOKS, BI- 
BLES (all sizes), and Al.BUMS Ia mense and chea 
assortment for the HOLIDAYS. Our THEOLOG- 
(CAL, Proce is unsurpassed in VARIETY AND 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


THE WEEKLY COURIER. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
r Year, Postage Free. CHEAPEST 
$1.25 per ‘and BEST Paper published. 
A Large 56-column Quarto, containing all the Latest 
ews, Stories, Miscellaneous Ma 


$500.00 


in GIFTS 
to he distributed among Subscribers, 


JULY 4th, 1878. 
Byery Subscriber who poye $1,2%5 for one vear’s 


pubscription receives one share in the distribution 
of Gifts, Liste snd specimen mop cons 















HARPER’S MAGAZIN 
‘HARPER'S Ae 4 iS. HARPER 8 WEEKELY,an@d 


mage rapa byte. Pash ns "as 
28 or Canada, t 5 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S. RUE, and 


HARPER’S BA: to one address, for 

#10: or an two for'st, prepaid by the Pub: 
ishers. HARPER’S CATALOGUB be sent by 
mail on receipt C4 Ten Oonts. 

HARPER & B HBRS, Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS, 


Almost given away. Catalogue of fictionand gener- 
al literature free. Books bought. . 


LEGGAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN 8ST ., opp. POST-OFFICE, N. ¥ 


ees EE 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Music. Books! ! 
Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth, $3; Bads., $2.60. 
Mr. Clarke’s celebrated “* New Method for Reed Or- 
ns” is universally recognized asu standard book 
orinstruction. A book by the same skillful hand 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet- 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


By H. CLEVELAND, JR. Cloth, $1; Boards, 80c. 

















Paper, 60c. 
This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of “Chesterfield” treatise on etiquette and good 


manners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges. Just the book for GOSPEL 'THM- 
PERANCE MBETINGS. ~ 


Ditson & Co.'s Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No., 25 cts.; 2 per year) con- 
tinues the good wi rk of supplying the best music at 
the lowest price. 20 pages of cnvice music in each 
number, selected from Ditson and Co.’s valuable 
copyrights. 


Any book mailed, post free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


SHEET MUSIC 


HALF PRICE! 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS desire to call the attention 
of music buyers throughout tbe country to their new 
and extensive 


Special Catalogue of Sheet Music, 


which embraces thousands of Beautiful Standard 
and Popular Pieces of VOCAL AND INSTRU 
MENTAL MUSIC, which they offer at 


ONE-HALF RETAIL PRICE! 


Copies of this SPECIAL CATALOGUE will be 
mailed FREE to any address. No Teacher, Musi- 
cian, or Music Buyer should fail to send for our 
SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF CHEAP MUSIC. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


MILLIONS OF MUSIC BOOKS 


SELECTED FROM THE FOLLOWING 


Splendid Listfor Sunday- Schools 


arein use all over the world! Every one of these 
works has won wide popularity, and each book has 
advantages peculiar to itself and not to be fousdin 
any other. Superintendents and a!) interested are 
invited to send for specimen pages Of any buok, or 
all, with particulars. 
*“* WELCOME TIDINGS.” 

“GOSPEL SONGS,” | “SUNSHINE,” 


BY P. P. BLISS. 


“Every Sabbath,’ 
By T. C. O’KANE. 














“tongs of Love,” 
By H. R, PALMER. 





Each $3.60 a dozen. Single copiges on receipt of 35 cts. 
EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAY ER 
should subscribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Two dollars’ worth of musicin every number, be- 
sides reading matter, stories, sketches, etc., by best 
writers. Every subscriber receives a valuable pre- 
50 a year. Send stamp for full par- 


“JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 
and 8% BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF ‘a 
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The Best Sunday-School Music Book. 
Re Pages Free. Sample Copy, 35 Cents; 

r on 


, $3.60 by express; $4.20 by mail. 

URE BROS, PUBS. CINCINNATI, © 
“SONGS OF GRATITUDE” is the name of a new 

Sunday-school Music Book by Jas. H. Fillmore 


which, we think, is destined to become immensely 
popular. The tunes are such as will attract, capti- 
vate, and, better still, wear well. The music is 
printed in what is known as combined notation. To 
Us this is the best work of the kind tnat we have seen 
for years and deserves an extensive sale.—Evening 
at Home. 


———————— 

Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec. 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office, Price 2 
cents. 
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Religions Autelligence, 


THE NEW POPE'S POLICY. 


Tue allocution of Pope Leo XIII, deliv- 
ered at the first Consistory after his corona- 
tion, is a document of uncommon interest, 
In it he foreshadows his policy, which, as 
we have already observed, is not that of 
his predecessor. Early in April we gave a 
telegraphic summary of the allocutien; but 
it seems of sufficient importance to us to 
be printed in full, and we give the text 
which has come in the late muils : 


“* Venerable Brethren:—From the mo- 
ment that we were summoned by your 
suffrages, in the course of the last month, to 
assume the government of the entire Church 
and to hold upon earth the place of the Prince 
of Pastors, Jesus Christ, we have felt our 
spirit seized with trouble and dismay. On 
the one band in fact, we were specially 
dismayed by the intimate conviction of our 
own unworthiness, and by the inability of 
our strength to bear a burthen which was 
made still more weighty in that the renown 
of our predecessor, Pope Pius IX, of im- 
mortal memorv, had spread itself with 
more than ordinary luster throughout the 
world. For that illustrious Shepherd of 
the Catholic flock, who ever struggled 
sO uncompromisingly for the truth 
and justice, and who achieved, in such 
an exemplary manner, such _ splendid 
results for the well-being of the Christian 
Commonwealth, has not only illuminated 
the Apostolic See with the splendor of his 
virtues, but has so filled the entire Church 
with love and admiration of himeelf that, 
inthe same wav that he has surpassed all 
the bishops of Rome in the duration of his 
Pontificate, so he has won, perhaps more 
than any other of them, greater and more 
constant evidences of public respect and 
veneration. On the other hand, we were. 
vividly impressed with the critical con- 
dition in which, in these our days. not only 
civil society, but the Catholie Church it- 
self. and particularly this Apostolic Sve, 
which, despoiled by violence of its tem- 
poral sovereignty, has been reduced to 
such a state as no longer to occupy the full, 
free, and unopposed use of its nower. now 
find themselves placed. But, although. for 
these reasons, venerable brethren, we might 
have been induced to refuse the honor 
which has been bestowed unon us, how 
cou'd we resist the Divine Will. so clearly 
manifested to us in the accord of your suf- 
frages, and by your eager desire to ter- 
minate, as promptly as possible, for the 
good of the Church, which alone you have 
always had in view, the election of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Therefore it is that we 
have deemed it our duty to accept this 
charge of the Supreme Apostolate which 
was offered to us, and to obey the Divine 
Will, putting all our confidence in God, and 
firmly honing that he who conferred the 
honor wou'd likewise impart strength to 
our lowliness. 

** And now, venerable brethren, since it 
is permitted us to address for the first 
time from this place some words to your 
illustrious College, we solemnly declare be- 
fore you that we shall have nothing else at 
heart in this ministry of the apostolic serv- 
ice than to employ, with the grace of God, 
all our care to preserve in “ll boliness the 
deposit of Catholic faith; to maintain faith- 
fully the rights and the interests of the 
Church and the Apostolic See; to provide 
for the welfare of all; ready, as we are, not 
to shriok from any labor, not to refuse 
any tfial, and so anxious, as we are, never 
to do anything which could show that we 
esteem our life more than ourselves Inthe 
fulfillment of the duties of our ministry we 
are confident that your counsel and your 
wisdom will never be wanting to us; we 
desire most ardently, and we ask you that 
they may never be wanting to us; and 
you must not take this apneal as merely an 
effect of the solicitude of our charge, but 
you must understand it as the solemn man- 
ifestation of our will. For we have pro- 
foundly impressed upon our mind that 
which the Holv Scriptures relates was done 
by Moses under the command of God, 
when, alarmed by the heavy burthen of 
ruling all the people, he joined to himself 
seventy of the ancients of Israel, that they 
might share with him the charge and help 
him with their zeal and with their counsel 
in the troubles of the government of the 
people of Israel. We have put this exam- 
ple to ourselves—we, who, despite our own 
unworthinesss, are the chief and ruler of all 
the Christian people. Having it before our 
eyes, we could not fail in asking you—you, 
who hold in the Church the place of the 
seventy of Israel—for your co-operation in 
our labors and for assistance in our delib- 
erations. 

“We know, moreover, that the Scrip- 
tures teach us that there is safety in an 
abundance of counselors; we know, by 
the teaching of the Council of Trent, that 
the administration of the Universal Church 
rests for support on the counsel of the car- 
dinals constituted around the Sovereign 
Pontiff; we know, in fine, from St. Ber- 
nard that the cardinals are called the as- 
sistants and counselors of the Roman 
Pontiff; and therefore it is that we, who 
have participated for nearly twenty-five 
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years in the honor of membership of your 
College, have carriéd to this See not only a 
spirit full of affection and good wishes 
toward you, but also the firm purpose of 
having as campanions and fellow-laborers 
in our works and our deliberations, in the 
discharge of the affairs of the Church, 
those whom hitherto we have had as col- 
leagues in dignity. Now, venerable breth- 
ren, we have fhe greatest joy and happi- 
ness in making you sharers in @ sweet 
source of consolation which we have re- 
ceived in our Lord, by the happy result of 
a matter just aceomplished for the glory of 
our religion. For that which our prede- 
cessor, Pius 1X, of holy memory, in his 
ardent zeal for Catholic interests, had un- 
dertaken, and which had been decreed by 
those amongst you who are concerned in 
the management of the Congregation of the 
Propagation of the Faith—namely, the re- 
establishment of the episcopal hierarchy in 
the illustrious kingdom of Scotland, the 
restoration of the honor of that Church—it 
has been given to usto happily perfect, and, 
with the help of God, to finally complete 
by the apostolic letters which we have pro- 
mulgated the 4th of the month of March. 
‘‘We are ourselves, venerable brothers, 
rejoiced that it has been granted us to thus 
satisfy the lively desires of our dear chil- 
dren in Jesus Cbrist, the clergy and faith- 
ful laity of Scotland, who by numerous 
and very splendid manifestations have 
shown themselves animated by a great 
devotedness tothe Catholic Church and the 
Chair of Peter. Thus we have a firm con- 
fidence that the work accomplished by the 
Holy See will be crowned with gratifying 
fruits, and that, thanks to the suffrages of 
the heavenly patrons of Scotland, that 
country will see, every day more and more, 
‘the mountains receive peace and the hills 
justice in favor of its people.’ In conclu- 
sion, venerable bretpren, we have no 
doubt that, uniting your efforts to ours, 
you will labor with us ardently for the 
protection and maintenance of religion— 
for the defense of this Apostolic See and 
the spread of the glory of God; for you 
know ye shall have a common recompense 
in Heaven if ye have labored in common 
with us in conducting the affairs of the 
Church. Humbly implore of God, rich in 
mercy, by the all-powerful intercession of 
his Immaculate Mother; of St. Joseph, the 
celestial patron of the Church; of the Holy 
Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul; that his 
mercy assist us, that he direct our thoughts 
and our acts, that he graciously dispose 
the time of our ministry, and, in fine, that 
this bark of Peter, which he hath confided 
to us to govern over a tempestuous sea, 
may be guided by him, when he shall have 
calmed the winds and the waves, to the 
wished-for port of tranquillity and peace.” 


The course of the Pope since his election 
and the spirit of this allocution give prom- 
ise of a reconciliation between the Church 
and the governments of Italy and Ger- 
many. They indicate acquiescence in the 
loss of the temporal power and a disposi- 
tion to make the best of the present cir- 
cumstances of the Church, Evidently Leo 
XIIT is not to sit in the Vatican, imagine 
that he isa prisoner, mourn over the loss 
of the freedom of the Vicar of Christ, and 
curse the enemies of the Church. In any 
event, the allocution is worth reading and 
preserving. 

ee 


Tue heresy case of the Rev. Fergus Fer- 
gueon was again before the Glasgow United 
Presbyterian Presbytery April 8th. The Pres- 
bytery met to consider the libel which “had 
been served on Mr. Ferguson. He was asked by 
the clerk if he desired the libel to be read; and, 
answering no, the moderator inquired whether 
he had any objec!ions to make to the relevancy 
of the libel. Mr. Ferguson spoke at length, 
saying he submitted totrial under protest. The 
prosecution from the beginning was ‘one 
huge irregularity.’”’ He criticised the libel, 
saying it was committed both to the relevancy 
and merits and substantially prejudiced the 
whole case. There was no accuser, as the rules 
required, The preamble was founded on a fal- 
lacious assumption. It ussumed that his 
conduct in coming tothe Presbytery and, in 
the exercise of his constitutional right, calling 
attention to certain supposed discrepancies be- 
tween the Word of God and the lower stand- 
ards of the Church, could with justice be put 
under the same category as that of a minister 
who never came to the Presbytery at all, but 
went instead about the conntry and, inthe pul- 
pit, from the platform, or through the press, dis- 
scminates opioions believed to be hostile to the 
clear and settled faith of the Church. He was 
charged with holding and promulgating cer- 
tain things, These words were properly de- 
scriptive of opinions finally concluded and 
systematically declared to the world. But the 
Presbytery knew perfectly well that the form 
in which not a few of his statements were 
submitted to them was purely hypothetical and 
tentative, and it was, therefore, a misrepre- 
sentation of the matter to speak of them as if 
they were categorical affirmations or conclu- 
sions of the most dogmatical character, His 





preliminary objections to the libel were these, 
therefore : 

‘“ First, for any one set of Christian men form- 
ally to accuse and sit in judgment upon an- 
other in this way was contrary to the law of 
Christ. Second, it was a violation of the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism, as expressed 
in the subordinate Standards themselves, to 

ut them as a test of Orthodoxy alongside of 

he Word of God, in view of the declaration 
that the Word of God was the only rule of 
faith or messure of sound doctrine. Third, 
for the Church to assert that she had the right 
severely to punish in the way of public cen- 
sure and pereonal injury in other forms an 
alleged or real difference of opinion in religious 
Matters was to enuuciate one of those perse- 
cuting and intolerant principles iu religion to 
which every mivister of this Church, at his 
ordination, took expressexception, Fourth, tu 
ignore the maiu circumstances of the cuse, and 
treat it as one of ordinary divergence from the 
whole faith of the Church, when it had expressly 
arisen on tae ground of « constitutional move- 
ment for the rectification of tue creed, was 
quite uuwarrantable. And, fifth, to disregard 
tue rules of the Church requuing the appcint- 
ment of prose utors 1 the tirst iustance to pre- 
pare the i.bel and to assume afterward the 
respoosibiiity thereof and to discuss in private 
both tue relevancy and the merits, ana woile 
as yet no prosecutors were appointed, thus 
Virtually cuminitting the Presbytery to tue 
relevancy, Was, iv his Opinion, quite illegal.”’ 
Against the body of the libel he had the fol- 
lowing objections to offer : : 

‘First, the form of the charge was logically 
defective, as containing no argument or iufer- 
ence Lo su0W that the etatements opposed were 
contrary to eaca other in tue sense of being 
irrecouciiably opposed. Lt was mauifest on 
the lace of it that cbe opposed statemenis had 
a good deal in cowmon; aad, therefore, they 
were Only sub contraries, botn of which might 
be true. Second, as regards the substance of 
the charge, tue withdrawal of the first count 
of the draft and the amalgamation of two 
other poinis tended to Weaken the de.ense tn 
reiation to all the other points, ‘Tuiru, tue 
order of the couuts was not strictly logical, 
hor was it the order of tue Contessivu—a cir- 
cumstance wuich aiso tended to interfere with 
le proper eluciuation OL the subject, Hourvh, 
the lntruducuion of a new Lormutation of doc- 
triueé Virtually begged tue waoule question. 
Fitto, be passages of Scripture qnoced were 
not rejated wito sullicient Girectuess to tue 
Tespective pOluts aud Clauses tuey were in- 
serted to puppurt, Sixto, no stiempt was 
made to eliminate the essential system of aduc- 
trine to whicu alove the Cuurch was at present 
bound, And, seventh, vo mgard was uad tu 
tue distincuive Gociriual Listury of tue Churcu 
a8 6erlOUdly MOU ylug LLe BUricl Cuulecslunal 
basis of doctrine.” 

‘The Presbytery adjourued, at the close of Mr. 
Fergusou’s speccn, ili April loth, when the 
prosecutors were expecieu to reply to him, 


_ «eee The International Suuday-sch 0! Conven- 
lion bas met and aojourned at Atlauta, Ga, 
There was a large attcudance and many inter- 
esting and valuable addresses were made, 
among wuich was one by the Rev. Dr. Piumer, 
of South Carolina, ‘lhe following gentiemen 
were named as the Lesson Committee for tne 
next seven years: tue Rev. John H. Vincent, 
D.D., New Jercey, Methodist; the Rev. John 
Hail, New York, Presbyterian ; Mr. Benjamin 
F. Jacobs, Lilinois, Baptist; the Rev. Warren 
Randolph, D.D., Indiana, Baptist ; Prof. Philip 
G. Gilbert, LL.D., Lllinois, Methodist; the 
Rev. Richard Newton, D.D,, Pennsylvania, 
Protestant Episcopal; the K-v. B. M. Palmer, 
New Orleans, Presbyterian ; the Kev. W. G. E. 
Cunningham, PD, D., Tennessee, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South ; Prof, Austin Phelps, 
D.D., Massachusetts, Congregationalist ; the 
Rey. John A. Bioadus, D.D., Kentucky, Bap- 
tist; Prof. L. Baugher, D.D., Pennsylvania, 
Evangelical Lutheran; the Rev. James A. 
Warden, New Jersey, Presoyterian ; the Rev, D. 
H. MeVickar, LL.D., Quebec, Presbyterian; and 
the Rey. Joho Potts, D.D., Ontario, Methodist, 
Just before the meeting of the Convention the 
Cincinnati Commercial published a very inter- 
esting correspondence between the chairman 
of the committee on the reception of delegates 
at Atlanta and the president and secretary of 
the Ohio 8.-8. Union, concerning a colored del- 
egate, the Rev. B. W. Arnett, of Urbana. The 
first letter from Atlanta, dated March 21st, 
aaked if Mr, Arnett was not a colored man, 
and stated that ‘‘it would injure us materially 
here if he is colored and it is known.’’ On 
receiving an affirmative answer from the secre- 
tary of the Ohio Union, the Atlanta man, W. 
G. Whidby, wrote again, March 27th, more 
fully, saying: ‘‘ The time has not arrived here 
for conventions in which black and white del- 
egates will meet, It would injure our cause in 
the South greatly.” He suggested that, if there 
was any possible way ont of the difficulty, it be 
taken, adding: “I would not hurt Brother Ar- 
nett’s feelings for the world ; but my knowl- 
edge of the situation prompts me thus to write 
you. If wecould utilize him among the col- 
ored brethren, it might help us.”’ The presi- 
dent of the Union forwarded these letters to 
Mr. Arnett, with a note, regretting that the 
Southern brethren had raised such a point and 
leaving the matter with Mr. Arnett to decide. 
The secretary of the Union also wrote to Mr. 
Arnett, saying: “ [f you choose to go as a dele- 
gate, you will receive the fellowship and co- 
operation of our Obio delegation.”” Mr, Ar- 
nett, however, concluded not to go to Atlanta, 


.+.»The German correspondent of the Lon- 


[April 25, 1878. 


don Guardian writes that the issue which the 
Hossbach case raised in Berlin, and which he 
declined to meet, is to be fought out between 
the Supreme Council and Dr. Kalthoff. The 
Supreme Council, in passing on Hossbach’s 
case, had said that his sermon did not give 
sufficient ground for the institution of dis- 
ciplinary proceedings against him; but where 
a preacher denied the consubstantially with 
God of the Sayiour, miracles, and the norma- 
tive authority of the Bible he could not re- 
main in the ministry of the Protestant Church, 
Mr. Hossbach was urged to meet this challenge, 
but would not. So Dr. Kalthoff, pfarrer of 
Nickern, desirous of a contest, wrote to the 
Council that he did not regard the Bible as a 
doctrinal authority, but only as a source o¢ 
Christian life ; that he only accepted spiritual 
miracles and that he valued the humanity of 
Christ too highly to dogmatize about it. The 
Council took hold of the matter with great 
promptness, suspending Dr. Kalthoff and 
ordering an investigation. 


...»We recently referred to the movement 
in Michigan led by the Rev. M. V. Rork. We 
learn from him that it is ‘‘ prospering wonder- 
fully,’’ and that the most pressing need now is 
‘¢three or four live preachers.’’ The first of the 
articles of faith drawn up for the use of the 
congregation is the only test of membersbip. 
It reads thus: 

“We “believe Christianity is not a belief, 
merely, but rather a life; that the sayings o 
Christ are the plainest possible statement of re- 
ligious truth and constitute the only true theol- 
ogy; that any person who believes and earn- 
estly tries to live in accordance with those say- 
ings is entitled to church privileges,” 


....That Leicester Conference makes trouble 
still among the English Independents, and will 
be the occasion of some discussion at their 
May meeting. The Standing Committee of the 
Union will present resolutions which will take 
practically the form of avery brief creed. The 
Comwittee’s language is that Conyregational- 
ists now, as ever, regard ‘‘ the acceptance of the 
facts and doctrines of the Evangelical faith, 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, as an eesential condition of 
religious communion in Congregational 
churches, and that among these have always 
been included the Incarnation, the Atoning 
Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, his resurrec- 
tion, ascension, and mediatorial reign, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of 
men”? 


.»s-Dr. James Martineau, of England, has 
written a letter declining to be present at the 
anniversary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in May. He says: 

“Were I still in the vigor of my days, I 
should embrace the proposal with thankfa} 
joy ; but, though continuing my academic and 
literary work, I have been obliged for some 
years past to concentrate my strength on this, 
and to withdraw from the excitement not only 
of the pulpit and of public meetings, but even 
of private society. Our own anniversaries | 
am compelled to desert ; and yous, I am well 
aware, would so touch me as to shake me to 

feces, It is my duty to acquiesce in the only 

‘orm of privation with which old age at present 
visits ine, and cheerfully, though with heart- 
felt regrets, to forego the privilege which is so 
graciously offered to me.” 

....The Free Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, at 
its half-yearly meeting, April 9th, heard and 
considered a complaint from the Rev. Mr. Brem- 
ner and others in regard tothe finding of the 
Glasgow Presbytery in the case of Dr. Dods. 
After considerable discussion, the Synod, by a 
majority of 31, adopted a motion ‘‘ sustaining 
the complaint, in as far asthe Presbytery did 
not condemn with sufficient emphasis the view 
that there were errors in the Scripture as orig- 
inally given, and affirming the infallibility of 
the divine authority of inspired Scripture; but 
agreeing, as the sermon had been overdrawn, 
that the case should take end.’’ 


...-Prof, Robertson Smith’s case has been 
before the Aberdeen Free Synod on appeals by 
his opponents from certain decisions of the 
Aberdeen Presbytery. The appeal from the 
action of the Presbytery in substituting ‘con- 
tradict or are opposed to ” for the word “ sub- 
vert ” in the libel was disposed of by a vote of 
26 to 22 in favor of the Presbytery. 


...-The annual meeting of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Education Fund (this is the way the 
English papers state it) was held recently, in 
London. The report for 1877 stated that the 
income of the Fund for the year was $37,790 
and the debt $71,090. There was an increase of 
2,500 scholars in the day schools and of 4,300 in 
the average attendance. 

...» The Methodists of Canada are preparing 
to elect delegates (for the first time since the 
reuniun) to the General Conference, which is to 
meet in September of this year. The ministe- 
rial delegates will be chosen by the annual con- 
ferences, which meet in June, and the lay dele- 
gates by the district meetings, which will be 
held in May. 


..»+Philadelphia Presbyterians have opened 
an orphanage forthe orphans of Presbyterian 





families in the gtate and for the children of 


wpaperesovud 
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missionaries. The house No, 1319 South Broad 
Street has been rented, and there are eight 
inmates to begin with. It ts hoped by and by 
to erect a building. 


.... Tbe report of the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners for 1877 states that they have paid out 
nearly $75,000,000 in the process of disestab- 
lisbing the Church, of which more than two- 
thirds has been absorbed by the clergy and 
othet Church officers, 

= 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Senate Finance Committee is doing 
a great deal better with the currency ques- 
tion than was expected. It was supposed 
a month ago that it would vote to sustain 
the House Bill repealing the Resumption 
Act; but the Secretary of the Treasury has 
managed his affairs so wisely that it seems 
now impossible to pervent resumption, and 
quite a number of the opponents of re- 
sumption have concluded to accept it as a 
fact and tolabor for some mitigation in 
the details. Hence the bill agreed 
upon by a majority of the Finance 
Committee. Of course, the thoroughly 
sound members cannot vote for it; but 
they will submit to it as a compromise, and 
not unwillingly. It isa good deal lke the 
Silver Bill—a good deal worse in principle 
than itisin practice. Secretary Sherman, 
I hear, will accept the compromise if 
both houses will pass the bill without 
amendment as it comes from the Com- 
mittee. But this is not yet quite cer- 
tain, for the inflationists of the House 

are very ugly and inclined to be mis- 
chievous, If Ewing and Butler can defeat 
a@ compromise, they will do it; for they 
want wild inflation, which can only be had 
with an irredeemable currency. With the 
purpose of embarrassing the Secretary and 
resumption, Ewing and his Banking Com- 
mittee have subpenaed Mr. Sherman to ap- 
pear before them and tell all the secrets, if 
there are any, connected with his recent 
sale of fifty million dollars’ worth of 4- 
per-cent. bonds. They evidently desire to 
render the transaction unpopular, if they 
can, by showing that an allowance was 
made which is not usually given to private 
takers of the bonds. It has always been 
the practice of the Government, where 
bonds are taken in large blocks, to be re- 
sold in small parcels, to make an allow- 
ance, and it is wise to do so; but it is easy 
to stir the jealousy and the envious crit- 
icisms of a Class of dealers, if the facts are 
published. What the facts are in this case 
1 do not know; but, if it is possible to 
make a point against the Secretary, the in- 
flationists will do so, for they are destitute 
of patriotism. I have never seen a set of 
men more intensely selfish, as well as dem- 
agogical, than the inflation leaders in this 
Congress. There is scarcely one who is 
aiming for the good of the country; but 
nearly all of them are personally interested 
in some speculation which needs an in- 
flated currency for success, or it is a piece 
of political demagoguery. It looks very 
much now as if the power of this danger- 
ous class of politicians was nearly at an 
end. 

The House is still struggling with the 
Tariff Bill. Mr. Wood wants to pass it; 
but he will fail. Even if it were to get 
through the House, the Senate would not 
touch it this session. But the House, 
though it contains a Democratic majority, 
shows a singular indisposition to go on with 
the bill; and, if it is taken up by and by, 
for serious consideration, it will probably 
be amended to death. The feeling among 
many is that it is no time just now for 
tariff changes; that resumption is likely 
to create enough of disturbance for one 
year. Let us secure that and get used to 
the great change, and at our leisure bere- 
after change the tariff laws. But Mr. 
Wood and many of the Southern and West- 
ern members of the House do not think so, 
but insist on immediate action. But they 
will be disappointed. 

Mr. Conkling is in trouble; and just 
Where to lay the most blame—to an im- 
Prudent tongue or the betrayal of a trust— 
one Cannot easily decide. The World “‘in- 
terview” with bim is generally accepted 
here as containing a great deal of trutb, 
¢mbroidered to suit the fancy of the bad 
man who made it. The Senator partially 
Wenies; but, in doing so, he is compelled to 
Mdmit that there is much truth in the 








interesting narrative. Many of the crit- 
icisms on the President and his friends 
sound so exactly like Mr. Conkling that few 
people here doubt the substantial accuracy 
of the report. It cannot fail to injure the 
Senator in some respects, I think; for it 
shows a bitterness toward the President 
and all his friends which borders on de- 
pravity; This trait may endear him to a 
large majority of the Republicans of the 
country; but it will disgust a respectable 
minority, and the support of that minority 
is necessary to the success of Mr. Conk- 
ling’s ambitious schemes. Many people 
here who were not intimate with him are 
astonished at the disclosure of his opinions. 
He has carried himself so discree'ly in the 
Senate that they did not suppose it pos- 
sible that he disliked the President so in- 
tensely; but to those who have shared the 
secrets of the eminent Senator Zhe World 
article brings little that is new. 

This Conkling disclosure has an un- 
happy effect on the recent movement for 
union among Republicans, so as to carry 
the fall elections. ‘The President bas some 
friends in Congress and many in the coun- 
try, and the fall elections can never he car- 
ried on any such issues as Mr. Conkling 
puts forth in the ‘‘interview.” The Ad- 


ministration, perhaps, may safely be ‘‘ig-. 


nored” in the fall campaign; but, if the 
issue is to be one of undisguised hatred of 
President Hayes, the end can easily be seen 
now. The Democrats will take the next 
House by 50 majority on such an issue. 
But, with unanimity and at least a friend- 
ly feeling toward the Administration, there 
is no reason why the next House should 
not havea Republican majority. It was a 
noticeable fact, though, that Messrs. Conk- 
ling and Blaine did not attend the caucus 
which took ground in favor of conciliation 
and harmony. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. ©., April 20th, 1878. 











DR. PRICE’S Unique Perfumes are as natural as 
the flowers from which they are made. His Alista 
Bouquet is churming. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, BTO. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Balisers a of the Grand Organ in Plymouth Charen, 
Klyn; the great Boston Cathedral Or- 
gan; and the powerfu! Centennial Or- 
gan; and of nearly a thousand 
others for churches in 

every part of the 
country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tous direct forall information 
connected with our art. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 
nished on application. 


TO CASH BUYERS. 


An Oe ORG AS reduction in prices of sue STAR 











manufacture. Refer es sion to THE INDE- 
gy’ nts and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 
E. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalogue. 


‘ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 





EDUCATION 


ocave volumes, By Loman Abbott, D.D. Four vol- 
y. MARK and LUKE (Voi. 2) just at pe 

lished. 3 MATTHEW (Vol. 1) and the AcTs 
also ready. 3) in press (will be -¥.. 
soon). a Ropate . vo BT to be the commentator 
for the thoughtful r aders of the English Bible.” 
—Chancellor CrosBY, College of New York. Send 
for Descriptive Ci — Send $2 for agent’s outfit 
eastting of Volume 2 (Mark and Luke) and mo- 
‘occo canvassing-book. Sells at sight to Sunday- 
sebool teachers, superintenderts, a students, 

clereymen etc., of all denomination 

.S. BARNES & co., Publishers, New York. 





DAY to Agents canvassing “fot the 
$7: Fireside Vietter. Terms and Outfit free. 
Adaress P. CKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

















THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over $5, 

Sliver Coin In** tate 
lars,’ *“Quarter Dollars,’’ 
“Dimes,” and “Nickles.’” 
The merest movement of 
your thumb pushes the 
desired coin into your 
hand, ar d another one 
" takes its 


s. Agents Trial 

, containing 3 
Coin xes, for $1.00. 
Agents wanted every- 
where. ~ ‘g Pay. 


BRIDE & CO., 


11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ae cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
| fees o >=: goer. Over 1,000 students. Spring 

efm beg “J arch 12th; Fall Term, Sept. 3d. For 
circulars address J. B. T, MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. Frst-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and rel ee and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof, F. B. RICE. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
and Boarding Schools} Professors, Tutors and 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Families om ag = or tothe countr 
promptly sulted. vy to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign eachers’ Agency, 24 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York. 


PANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 41 West 
hie h St., between t biversity Place and Fifth Avenue. 


OUCH HNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E. Best —— es in Literature, Science 
Languages, © Painting, usic. 
DAVI ae MOORE, D,D.. Prestdent. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus, 

















Alternately Shaken and Scorched 
by the paroxysms of chills and fever, the wretched 
sufferer for whom quinine has been prescribed es 
says in vain to exterminate the dreadful disease 
with that hurtful palliative, which at best only miti- 
gates the violence of the fits and eventually proves 
highly injurious to the system. In order to effecta 
thorough cure of malarial fever, whether intermit- 
tent or remittent, or to render the system impreg- 
nable to its attacks, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


should be used o*- That this medicine is a search- 
ing eradicant of diseases generated by miasma and 
a reliable safeguard againstthem isa fact so widely 
recognized in this and other countries that to adduce 
evidence in support of it is unnecessary. But, were it 
either essential or desirable to do #0, it may well be 
opens’ that from the testimony corroborative of 
ite claims which has been accumulating durin 
the last twenty-five years and over sufficient proofs 
tems | be gathered to convince the most inveterate 
skeptic, 





No pay if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first taken, cholera, aiarrhca, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sick ness. Taken 
internally, warranted Po wt ag med harmless (see oath 
accompanying each bottle), for chrunic rheumatism 
sore throats, poe yo bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back, and chest. Externally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle returned. Many families have used it for 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottie, they 
— not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 

Vv 





For particulars r egarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ all 





PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO, 


Hermann Wunderlich & Co, 


formerly of No. 3 John 8t., have opened their 


NEW ART ROOMS, 
880 and 882 Broadway. 


«*s They respectfully request an inspection of their 
large stock of 


Choice Engravings and Etchings 


Magic Lanterns and ‘Stereopticons. 


E.& A.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BRoapway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames eee 
Photographs of Celebrities. hc noteamente rans 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Mater Dae. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 
380 Fashionable Cards, all new styles, no two alike, 

with name, l0c. 1. Terpening, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
25 Fun Cards,l0c. 20 Comic Devil Cards, lic. 20 Trans- 
parent, lic. Owtfit, 0c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 


30 CARDS, Snow-flake, Silk, etc., with name, 
e 10 cents. SPENCER & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 




















25 5 Beytenotc ards, 10c., or 15Chromos, “Shells of the 
’ 25¢., with name. J.B. Husted. Nassau, N.Y 


40 MIXED CARDS. with name, l0cts. Agents’ 
Outfit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
Spoustites of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 


Broadway and Barciav &t., N. ¥. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
“SAMANTHA AT THE OENTENNIAL.” 


Address AMERICAN PuB. Co.. HARTFORD, UT. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful yeat has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


order, in the hight of fashion. 


Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, and represent everything just as 
itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 


as attractive as p 





ible ; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 


market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 

We invite correspondence. Dealets who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ Will, as it is entirely different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
120 and 122 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PREMIUM WATCIL AND CHAIN a stern 
winder, Free with every order, Outfit 
Free, J. B, Gaytonp & Co,, Chicago, IIL. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

two eile our Staple Goods todealers. No 

peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
B.A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest _ 
3° the mnows, world, Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. dress, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, — 


gents wanted everywhere. Bus 
Iness strictly legitimate, Particulars free 
SOF NOE 5.W. ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
HOTELS. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR and E. A. GILSON, Proprietors. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER Oth. 


TheFavorite Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cutsine. 


Kates, $3. 00 to $4. 50 per Day. 

















etsy HOUSE, NEW York, Broadway ane 





Twelfth St. Europe = a Single rooms 75: 
$1.50; double rooms, #1.5 $5. Liberal pm te 
weekly. Restaurant firs ~ ‘c asa. GEO. P. . 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 





SBURY PARK,N., J. 

Just putt New furniture, ae ie 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense. 
First-class table. Transient ana weekly boarders 
cannot = beter than address 

. W. L. RiCHARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proorietors. 
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OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited. 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8S. MAIL. 
TUESDAY, 

Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 
Rea cadexscdsdam aeccesa April 30th, at8 P.M. 
NEVADA........ ae aa 
WYOMING 000 26. 00 cece coves . May ith. at3 P.M 

RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40; cabin, $65 to $80; 
according to stateroom, Offices, No. 29 Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


Only Direct Line to France. 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N. R., foot 
of Morton Street. 
ph ILLE ve PARIS, Santelli, May Ist, 4:30 P. M. 
*ST. LAURENT, Lachesnez, May 8th oe a M. 
TABHADOR, Sanglier, May lith, 4 Pp. 


Steamers maened with an asterisk > not carry 
steerage passengers 








TO HAVRE,— Firs Gabin €100, Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, $35; steerage, $26, including wine, bed- 
ding, and utensils. 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROU’ &. 


FOR TRENTON AND PHIL ADELPHIA. 
STATION IN NEW YORK: Foot OF LIBEPTY 87., N. R, 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 

Leave New York ane Trenton and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, oo ; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P.M. and at 


Leave aig from station North Ponnerive- 
nia Raliroad and py Streets, at 12:05, 7:30, 
9:30. 1 - he M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 P, 





AL TS 








Leav ae for New York ‘at 1 ances I Mon- 
days). “0285, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P. 
ullman Drawing-Room Cars are attached 74 the 


7 P.M. Reube New York 
for Trenton at 9:30 A. M. and 5.20 P. M. saawe Trenton 
for New York at 1:20. 102 = 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St., Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all’ offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York Ly meoekize. and at No.4 
Court St., Brooklyn. Boge ecked from residence 
to destination. .P. BA DWIN. Gen. Pass. Ag’t 


—————————————— 

Subscribers bdeginning now can have the 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec, 2th, for Twenty-five Cents, 
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NOTICES. 


§7” All communications for the Badltorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 3787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor,and al] business 
communications frem subscripers and advertisers © 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 3787. 

¢#" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publicati but ass 
guaranty of good faith. 

[#” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned aniess accompanied by # stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


{ 251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














New York, April 25th, 1878. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


TuIs is a very unsavory story which we 
receive by way of Ohio about the attempted 
exclusion of « colored man from the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention at At- 
lanta, last week. International Sunday- 
School Lessons are very good things; but 
they had better be buried in the bottom of 
the sea than that the men ‘who meet to 
choose what lessons shall be taught in our 
schools should themselves teach a lesson 
so unchristian as that which Mr. Whidby, 
of Atlanta, attempted to fix upon the Con- 
vention. 

In each state delegates were appointed of 
various denominations to go to the Atlanta 
Convention. Among the names sent from 
Ohio to the local committee in Atlanta was 
that of the ‘‘ Rev. B. W. Arnett, A. M. E.” 
Mr. W. G. Whidby, who had charge of 
the arrangements in Atlanta, on receiving 
this name, saw that ‘A. M. E.” must 
mean African Methodist Episcopal, 
and wrote immediately to the secretary of 
the Ohio Sunday-school Union, Mr. F. R. 
Loomis, asking if such were the case 
When infomed that it was, he returned the 
following argument why the black man 
should not present himself before the sensi- 
tive audiences of Atlanta. He says: 

‘“‘The time has not arrived here for 
conventions in which black and white dele- 
gates will meet. It would injure our cause 
in the South greatly. I am arranging for 
having meetings every night during the 
convention at the colored churches, to give 
them the benefits of the meetings. I have 
not named this subject to the committee, 
for fear of its damaging effect in getting 
homes. If there 1s any possible way to get 
out of it, I would counsel you to doso. I 
write to you freely and frankly, because all 
that you and I desire is the benefit to the 
cause. I would not hurt Brother Arnett’s 
feelings forthe world; but my knowledge of 
the situation prompts me thus to write to 
you. If we could utilize him among the 
colored brethren, it might help us; but it 
would materially damage us for him to take 
a seat in the Convention. 

** Yours in the cause, 
“W. G. Warppy.” 
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When this cowardly, politic letter was 
received, Mr. Loomis, seeretary, and Mr. 
Abner L. Frazer, president of the Ohio 8.- 
8. Union, informed Mr. Arnett of the state 
of the case, and in noble language told him 
that he was properly elected, that his com- 
mission was as good as anybody’s, and that 
they would stand by him, if he would go. 
They told the Atlanta committee that they 
could not withdraw Mr. Arnett’s commis- 
sion, and that an international convention 
ought to be big enough to receive men of 
all nationalities and colors. But it was too 
late. The insult had been offered. Mr. 
Arnett -had been warned that Atlanta did 
not want him, and he either felt too much 
self-respect to thrust himself where he was 
not wanted or was too much a man of 
peace to fight for his rights. The Atlanta 
Convention was deprived of this represent- 
ative of a Church with 2,430 Sunday- 
schools, 

We are glad to say that in this matter 
Mr. Whidby acted on his own authority, 
without consulting anybody. Indeed, we 
are informed that, had Mr. Arnett appeared, 
his presence would have caused no diffi- 
culty. There was, we believe, a colored 
delegate present from Texas, and the har- 
mony of the Convention was not disturbed, 
and there was no difficulty caused about 
securing hospitable accommodations for 
those who came from abroad. We say this 
to the credit of Atlanta and of the Conven- 
tion. And yet we trust that this miserable 
exemplification of cowardice may not pass 
without notice. Doubtless, Mr. Whidby 
would say that he could stand the presence 
of the colored brother, but he ‘‘ feared the 
people.” That fear must be ignored and 
the popular prejudice beaten down, at 
whatever risk. We are very sorry that 
Mr. Arnett did not go and assert his 
rights, even if it broke up the whole Con- 
vention in a row. The Church of Christ 
can endure worse hurt than stale eggs 
and brickbats. The Sunday-school cause 
can receive worse injury than a loss of free 
board fora week in Georgia. itis well 
that our Sunday-schools shall study the 
Bible together, and have the unity which 
such study gives; but such unity were far 
too dearly purchased at the expense of 
denying one man the rights of brother- 
hood, equality, and charity which each 
Christian can claim of every other. It may 
be that in the series of lessons for 1879 
there may come the passage: ‘‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Damnable would be the comment on Paul's 
words tothe Athenians if the convention 
which appointed the lesson should say to a 
colored brother: Stand thou there outside, 
and we will see if we can ‘utilize’ you 
among your own class of Pariahs; but we 
will not endure you by our side. 





RIGHT AT LAST. 


Tue Kentucky Court of Appeals has just 
rendered a decision which has an import- 
ant bearing upon the question that was so 
sharply discussed by Lord Derby and Sec- 
retary Fish, in 1876, growing out of the 
demand by the United States for the sur- 
render of Winslow, under the Treaty of 
1842, and the refusal of the British Gov- 
ernment to deliver him up without an 
assurance that he would in this country be 
tried only for thé crime charged against 
him in the extradition proceedings, Secre- 
tary Fish declined to ‘give the assurance, 
and this led to an extended correspondence 
between the two governments. 

The case recently decided by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals arose out of the 
extradition of one Smith N. Hawes, who 
was delivered to the United States by the 
Canadian authorities on the charge of forg- 
ery. Having been acquitted upon this 
charge, an effort was afterward made 
to try him on that of embezzlement, 
which was not the offense for which he 
was surrendered and for which offense 
he could not have been surrendered 
under the Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. Judge Jackson, before 
whom the motion for such a trial was 
made, decided that he had no jurisdiction 
to try Hawes on the charge of embezzle- 
ment, since this was precluded by the plain 
implications of the Treaty; and, hence, he 
discharged the prisoner from custody, who 
at once went back to Canada. Theattor- 





ney for the commonwealth took the case 
up to the Court of Appeals; and that court 
has just rendered a decision confirming 
the one made by Judge Jackson, and de- 
claring that treaties are a part of ‘‘ the su- 
preme law of the land,” and that the trial 
of acriminal delivered up under an extra- 
dition treaty for any offense other than the 
one for which he was surrendered by a for- 
eign government is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of extradition. 

This reverses the doctrine of Secretary 
Fish,as maintained in the correspondence 
about Winslow, and affirms that insisted 
upon by the British Government. We have 
no doubt that the decision is correct, and that 
the Government of the United States was 
wrong in the position it took with reference 
to the case of Winslow. All the extradi- 
tion treaties of the United States specify 
the particular crimes for which extradition 
may be claimed, and, by necessary conse- 
quence, exclude all other crimes. They re- 
quire a specific charge and proof of the 
crime for which the extradition is asked 
by the demanding government; and this 
clearly implies the right of the delivering 
government to judge whether the crime 
charged comes within the enumeration of 
the treaty, and also whether the proof of 
the crime named is sufficient to call for a 
delivery. There are grave questions of 
fact to be settled in the proceedings before 
a delivery can be made under the stipula- 
tions of a treaty. 

Now, wecan hardly think of anything 
more monstrous than the idea that a party, 
after he has been surrendered, may, in vir- 
tue of the custody of his person secured 
thereby, be put on trial for any offense, no 
matter what, and equally no matter 
whether it was contemplated in the pro- 
ceedings or not, which the demanding and 
receiving government may choose to lay at 
hisdoor. And yet this was the doctrine of 
Secretary Fish. Judge Jackson and the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals declare the 
doctrine to be false; and so say all the text 
writers on international law who have dis- 
cussed the question at all; and so says com- 
mon sense. The American newspapers very 
generally sided with Secretary Fish; but 
some of the law journals of the country, 
and. conspicuously the Albany Law 
Journal, took the opposite view. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STAY LAW. 


MASSACHUSETTS has recently set herself 
and the whole country a bad example, in 
passing what is equivalent to a stay law in 
favor of the savings banks of that state. 
The law authorizes the board of commis- 
sioners of savings banks, whenever in their 
judgment the welfare of the depositors will 
be promoted thereby, to issue an order to 
any savings bank limiting and regulating 
the payment of deposits, as to time and 
amount, in such manner as the commission- 
ers shall think expedient. If any depositor 
feels himself aggrieved with such an order, 
he may within thirty days take an appeal 
to the Supreme Judical Court, whose decis- 
ion in the matter is final; and during the 
pendency of the appeal the order remains 
in force. The professed object of the law 
is to protect savings banks, and, in protect- 
ing them, to protect all their depositors, 
against sudden and hasty withdrawal of 
the deposits in times of panic among the 
depositors. There is no doubt that such 
panics involve a very serious inconvenience 
to the banks, and sometimes compel them 
to suspend payment, even when they are 
perfectly solvent. 

The universal understanding between 
savings banks and their depositors is that 
the deposits are demand obligations; and, 
hence, that the latter may call for them 
whenever they please, This is the ordinary 
practice; and yet most, if not all of the 
banks have a by-law, generally published 
in the pass-book of the depositor, which 
allows them in their discretion to postpone 
payment for thirty or sixty days, as the 
case may be. This by-law is, of course, a 
part of the contract between the depositors 
and the banks; and by it the latter are en- 
abled to protect themselves against a sudden 
and uvreasovable rushof depositors, under 
the influence of a panic. The power being 
a part of the contract, there is no violation 
of any priticiple of law in exercising it 
whenever a savings bank may think it ex- 
pedient. The protection is sufficient, or: 
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at any rate, all to which savings banks are 
entitled in consistency with their contracts. 

The Massachusetts law, probably occa- 
sioned by the recent failure of several sav- 
ings banks in-that state, gives an absolute 
power to the commissioners of savings 
banks to regulate the payment of the de- 
posits according to their discretion, both as 
to time and amount, subject to an appeal 
to the Supreme Court; and this, as to all 
deposits previously made, legislatively in- 
troduces a new element into the contract. 
The law is not directlya stay law; yet it 
enables these commissioners, under the 
sanction of the legislature of the state, to 
enact such a law, and deprive the deposit- 
ors of vested rights which they had under 
law when they made their deposits, The 
commissioners have the power to change 
the contract, and fix both the time and 
amount of payment, against the right of the 
depositor to call for his money whenever 
he chooses, subject to any qualification of 
this right which was a part of the contract 
at the time of the deposit. We do not say 
that the commissioners will abuse this 
power, or that the Supreme Court will give 
countenance to such an abuse. We pre- 
sume that they will not. Yet we must 
protest against the principle which under- 
lies this law and against the pernicious ex- 
ample to other states furnished by it. 

The Constitution of the United States 
wisely forbids the states to pass any law 
“impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
This prohibition applies to the contract 
itself, and to any change in the legal reme- 
dies enforcing it, that in any way impairs 
or obstructs or destroys the right of en- 
forcement as between the contracting 
parties. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has bad frequent occasions to con- 
sider this provision of the National Con- 
stitution ; and in several of the cases the 
specific question of stay laws was before 
the Court, and in every instance it has uni- 
formly held firmly to the doctrine that such 
laws are probibited by the fundamental law 
of the land. State legislatures and some- 
times state courts have endeavored to 
evade the effect of these decisions, on the 
plea of some special emergency; yet thesu- 
preme tribunal of the country has had but 
one doctrine on this point. 

We are sorry that such legislation should 
come from the Old Bay State. In Vir- 
ginia or Mississippi it would not be a sur- 
prise; but it is wholly unlike Massachu- 
setts. The benetits will not be at all equal 
to the mischief of the evil example. There 
is no good reason for making any discrim- 
ination in favor of savings banks or 
granting them any special reliefs from the 
operation of the ordinary laws of contract. 
Like discount banks, they are debtors to 
their depositors; and, like them, they 
should be required to fulfill their contracts. 
The rule that is good for one is just as 
good for the other. 


Eslitorial Dotes, 


Tue World, of this city, last week filled near- 
ly six, columns with what purports to be a 
series of ‘interviews ”’ between the writer and 
Senator Conkling, worked up into a continuous 
narrative of conversations in regard to the 
alleged frauds in Louisiana, the origin of thé 
Electoral Commission, the talked-of bargain 
between certain Republicans and certain Demo- 
crate as to completing the electoral count, and 
what the Senator thinks of the President and 
the policy of his administration. Senator 
Conkling, according to the picture here drawa, 
figures as a first-class fault-finder, exasperated 
and sour beyood measure toward the President, 
grossly discourteous toward some of his asso- 
ciates in the Senate, and willing to lend his 
influence to help on the imputations of the 
“fraud’’-shriekers. The narrative contains 
some marks of being, at least, in part, a fabri- 
cation; while in other respects it is probably 
not false to the real sentiments and feelings of 
the Senator. We could hardly believe, when 
reading the so-called “‘ interviews,” tbat it was 
possible that Senator Conkling had so far for- 
gotten what was due to himself, due to 
the Republican party, due to the Presi- 
dent, and due to the truth as to indulge 
in such a gross tirade of parsionate and ex” 
ceedingly imprudent words. The supposition 
implies that he had lost all his common sense. 
We understand the Senator to deny the cor- 
rectness of the narrative in a general way, and 
to affirm that so far as it tells the truth it does 
so io a manner to make a false impression 
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We sbould not be at all surprised if there were 
a color of truth in many of the things reported 
as having been said by the Senator; but it 
would be unjust to hold him responsible for 
suck a story as this interviewer has managed 
to get before the public, especially in view of 
bis own denials, That Senator Conkling is no 
friend to the President is well understood ; yet 
he is too good a friend to himself to perpetrate 
such a prodigious folly. The World very nat- 
urally seeks to fasten the narrative upon him 
as correct; aod we think it not unlikely that 
he will avail bimself of some convenient op- 
portunity to give his own version of the mat- 
ter more fully than he has yet dove. The 
interview business is often a nuisance and may 
be very disastrous to a public man. 


Ir the resumption of epecie payment be- 
comes an accomplished fact on the lst of next 
January, a8 seems now almost certain, it will 
have been attained against the organized oppo- 
sition of almost the entire Democratic party 
ani against the indifference and defection of 
pot a few influential Republicans. It will be 
due to the fact that the President and his Cab- 
{net have determined to exert all their power 
to bring about the result. Whatever the 
fault-finders may say about the President’s 
Southero policy or his methods as to clivil- 
service reform, no one can justly impeach his 
record or that of his administration in refer- 
ence to the vital question of specie resumption 
avd honestly maintaining the public faith in 
respect to the debtsof the United States. 
Here there has been no turning to the right or 
the left to win popular favor. The President 
and Secretary Sherman deserve the thanks of 
the country for the course they have pursued ; 
aud the Republican party can do no better 
than to follow their lead on the currency ques- 
tion. The Demo:rats, asa party, are on this 
subject thoroughly unsound and unreliable; 
and Republicans will make a great mistake as 
a party if they fail earnestly to co-operate with 
the President in the financial policy of his ad- 
ministration. It is one of their very best 
points for a rallying cry in the elections of this 
fall. The success of the policy, with its 
natural results, will be sure to commend it to 
public favor. The people will soon learn 
from their own experience that the Inflation 
mania is simply the heresy of demagogues and 
blind guides. Specie payment accomplished 
will make the administration af President 
Hayes gloriously memofable, even if it should 
fail in many other respects, 





Senator Howe bas again relieved his mind 
in regard to the President, this time telling why 
he relieved it before. The Senator assures the 
public that it was not iu pursuance of any plan 
according to which other senators were to fol- 
low in the same line; and that it was not be- 
cause the President had refused to grind bis 
axes, since he had never had any to grind. The 
Teal reason is that, not liking the President’s 

Southern policy and not thinking much of his 
civil-service reform—or, indeed, of any re- 
form that divorces appointments from party 
politics—the Senator had a right to speak his 
mind freely, and he chose to exercise it. No- 
body, of course, disputes the right, provided 
it be exereised decently and with a due regard 
totruth. There are many things which men 
have a right to do, but which good sense and 
prudence in certain circumstances dictate that 
they should not do. We think Senator Howe’s 
former speech to be one of those things. It 
had no practical character and no relation to 
the resolution which was offered merely as a 
pretense for making the speech. It produced 
no effect adversely to the President and cer- 
tainly brought no benefit to the Republican 
party. It was a waste of valuable time, which 
the Senate could otherwise have better em- 
ployed; and, had the Senator wisely omitted 
the speech, he would not have needed to waste 
any more time in explaining it. 


Tuk House Committee on Education and 
Labor hus, through Representative Haskell, 
reported a bill ‘‘to promote the education 
of the blind,’’ appropriating two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to the object, and 
Providing that the interest shall be expend- 
ed by the trustees of the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind, in Loufsville, in Ken- 
tucky, for the purpose of making and furnish- 
ing embossed books for the use of the blind. 
There is no doubt that’ this unfortunate class 
has a claim upon the sympathies of the more 
fortunate, and that their wants should, so far 
88 necessary, be met by the charities of the 
public. There are many other classes in the 
same predicament—as the indigent aged, the 
Orphans who have no family friends to take 
Care of them, the sick who are too poor to pay 
their own bills; and, if the National Govern- 
Ment proposes to go into the business of appro- 
Priatiog the public money to meet the necessities 
of its unfortunate citizens, it must not think 
of stopping with the blind, or of appropriating 
Merely two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
* hundred millions might easily be expended 

this way. It would be well enough, also, 






before beginning, to take at least a short look 
into the Constitution, and ascertain what are 
the powers of Congress in expending the pub- 
lic money. We have the impreseion that the 
framers of this instrument did not mean to 
give and did not give Congress the power to 
enter upon the general work of charity toward 
the needy. This was left forthestates and for 
private philanthropy and liberality. 


Tue Blair-Memorial-Electoral resolution of 
the Maryland legislature, accompanied by a 
bill for carrying it into effect, was last week 
introduced into the House of Representatives, 
and led to a lively debate as to whether it 
should be referred to a committee or be sum- 
marily rejected by the House. The eame res- 
olution, with a copy of the same Dill, has in 
the Senate been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. There can hardly be a doubt as to the 
disposition that Congress will make of the 
question. Notwithstanding the “ fraud” 
shriek which Mr. Tilden would be very giad 
to keep alive, in order to keep himself before 
the public, even the Democrats themselves, as 
a general fact, seem to have had quite enough 
of Mr. Tilden. They have no idea of trying 
to displace President Hayes on his account, 
and they certainly do not want him as a pres- 
idential candidate a second time. The title of 
President Hayes is unimpeachable, and all 
sensible Democrats know enough to know it. 
While we regard the Blair movement as eu- 
premely silly in its special design, we, never- 
theless, favor a proper law for submitting any 
contest in respect to the title to the presiden- 
tial office to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We see no good reason why the 
judicial power of this Court should not act 
upon such a question, as one arising under the 
Constitution. It is the peaceful and suitable 
mode of settling any dispute in regard to it. 


THE Senate Committee on the Electoral 
Count are understood to have agreed upoua 
bill for regulating the count of the electoral 
votes for President and Vice-President. The 
leading features of the bill are that each state 
shall provide for the judicial settlement of any 
controversy in respect to the appointment of 
electors ; that any decision made by the high- 
est court in a state shall be conclusive as to 
the title of the elector or electors so declared 
to have been appointed ; and that where con- 
flicting decisions from different tribunals in, 
the same state come before the two bouses of 
Congress, when assembled to count the votes, 
the votes of those electors only shall be 
counted whose title as electors the two houses, 
acting separately, shall concurrently declare to 
be valid. The returns are to be made by the 
secopd Wednesday next after the meeting of 
the electors, instead of the first Wednesday in 
January, a8 now provided by law. We sin- 
cerely hope that Congress will not attempt to 
dispose of the presidential question by such 
miserable patch-work as this bill proposes. 
Congress fias no power by law to prescribe 
what laws the state legislatures shall enact in 
regard to the appointment of electors or the 
method of determtning the validity of their 
title. It equally has no power to make a law 
that shall be obligatory upon the particular 
Congress that counts the votes as to the 
method in which it shall proceed. If the 
counting power be delegated to Congress 
at all, then it is delegated to the counting 
Congress, and no previous Congress can 
make rules to bind itsaction. All the attempts 
to solve the problem without amending the 


lation what cannot be done by it. The Con- 
stitution itself is defective, and this can be 
cured only by an amendment. 





WE hear that the Episcopal Church cannot 
escape the horrible burden of another soctal 
scandal in its bench of bishops. The aged 
Bishop of Michigan, a man of nearly seventy- 
five years, who might charitably be supposed, 
if he went astray, to be in his second child- 
hood and irresponsible, has been accused with 
minute circumstantially of a social offense 
which would consign his name to infamy. We 
had hoped that the standing committee of the 
diocese, which has known the facts for some 
weeks, would make a denial ; but this has not 
been done. The Bishop, who was forced to re- 
sign, and who was really making his escape to 
Europe when stopped by the publication of 
the scandal, has denied its truth, and as the 
woman concerned now makes dental, and the 
chief proof is the letters of the Bishop himself, 
which are of a sufficiently damaging char. 
acter, we presume that the public will try to 
suspend judgment until the House of Bish- 
ops can act in the case. They have methods 
to protect their purity, and have never acted 
feebly in such cases, as one or two famous in- 
stances prove. The unfortunate fact about 
this case is that this seems not to be the first 
time that scandal has attached to the Bishop’s 
name, and his reputation has been rather that 
of a hearty, jolly, story-telling good fellow 
than of a specially devout chief pastor, So 





that it seems less strange, if he were growing 
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Constitution are simply efforts to do by legis-° 


irresponsible, that his mental weakness might 
take this direction. A devout and godly life is 
the best protection against such misfortunes 
anda sure defense in case of malicious con- 
spiracy agaiost clerical character. 





THE English Congregationalists take hold of 
the war questicn vigorously, and there is no 
doubt where they stand. The London Congre- 
gational Union met on the day after the 
speeches of Earls Beaconsfield, Salisbury, 
Derby, and Mr. Gladstone in Parliament. 
They passed a resolution, with but five dis- 
sentient votes, that ‘no cause has been shown 
by which England would be justified in going 
to war.”’ This is a political question, perhaps; 
although that may be doubted, since Mr. 
Forster withdrew bis celebrated amendment 
and the Opposition decided not to ask a divis- 
fon. Only one or two voices were raised 
against this expression of opinion by the 
Union, to which the Rey. J. @. Rogers replied 
that if the Union could not protest against au 
unnecessary war, the sooner the Union was 
broken up the better; and Dr. Waddington 
erled out: 

“ Good God! am I to stand here, and, when I 
am told on the highest authority that there is 
no necessity for the shedding of one drop of 
blood, see my fellow-countrymen, who have no 
vote in the matter, dragged into war and slain, 
perishing body ard soul, without raising my 


voice against it? Ifto raise such a protest is 
out of order, then perish your order!” 





Tae Jnterior says, in a disparaging editorial : 
“ Another of the same enlarged ideas, speak- 
ing from New York, says: ‘We must havea 
conception of the doctrine of future punish- 
ment [and by necessary implication of all other 
doctrines] which shall be credible to the mind 
of this age.’”? From the State of New York, 
but not the city bearing that name. The In- 
terior would have spoken more instructively if 
it had called him a Presbyterian pastor from 
Rochester, N. Y¥Y. That paper would like to 
dislike the sentiment ; but it cannot, if it tries. 
For example, it would explain and put into a 
form “credible to the mind of this age’’ such 
language as this: 

‘“ By the decree of God, for the manifestation 
of his glory, some men and angels are predes- 


tinated unto everlasting life, and others foreor- 
dained to everlasting death.”’ 


Or this: 


“The rest of mankird, God was pleased, ac- 
cording to the unsearchable counsel of his own 
will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sov- 
ereign power over bis creatures to pass by, and 
to ordain them to dishonor and wratn for their 
sip, to the praise of his glorious justice.’”’ 


Or this: 


‘Man, by his fallinto a state of sin, hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
guod accompanying ealvation.”’ 


Or this: 


“They who having never heard the Gospel 
know not Jesus Christ, and believe not iv him, 
cannot be gaved, be they never so diligent to 
frame their lives according to the light of 
Nature, and the law of that religion they do 
profess”; ‘‘and to assert and maintain that 
they may is very pernicious and to be detested.’’ 
Now, we read no paper with more pleasure and 
profit than 7'he Interior, and it will not deny 
our testimony that such language as the above 
is not found in its columns. It is in the habit 
of trying to express its conception of the doc- 
trines of the Bible not in these strong terms, 
but ina way which shall be “credible to the 
miad of this age.’’ 


Tue Church Advocate of Harrisburg, organ 
of a body of German Baptists known as the 
Church of God, criticises us and others sharply 
for referring to the ‘‘ Church of God, a branch 
of the Mennonite denomination,”’ as having 
been defendant recently in a civil suit for 
damages. The Advocate says ‘the Church of 
God is not a branch of the Mennonites,’’ and 
that we ought to have known it. “To us,” it 
adds, ‘‘it seems very singular that our other- 
wise good and reliable journals should suffer 
themselves to be so egregiously misled on mat- 
ters pertaining to the religious bodies in whose 
very midst these papers are published.” To 
us, likewise, it seems very singular that The 
Advocate, published in the midst of German re- 
ligtoniste, should not know that there isa brauch 
of a German church, in many points: closely 
resembling that of which The Advocate is the 
organ, which calls itself the Church of God. 
When we wrote the paragraph, some weeks 
ago, to which The Advocate takes exception 
we had before us, as we have before us now, 
the history of the body we referred to. It is by 
Bishop John Holdeman and it is called “A 
History of the Church of God.”’ Itshows what 
claims the Mennonites- had originally to be 
called the Church of God and how only the 
body of which he is the head, of all the Men- 
nonite branches, has now the right to the 
title. On page 178 of his work the Bishop has 
a reference to the Church of God of The Ad- 
docate. He says: ‘‘ There is also a church that 
clams the name of Church of God, though it 
cannot come into the true lineage of. the true; 





Church of God. It originated in Pennsylvania, 













about 45 years ago.” The Advocate should get 
this little book, and add to its small stock of 
information concerning German churches in 
America. 





We do not care to argue tne subsidiary ques- 
tion in the case of Daniel Webster discussed 
between Professors Phelps and Wilkinson, 
whether one has a right to assign motives in 
the event of a lapse of virtue. The following 
note from a Sunday-school superintendent in 
Newark, N. J., puts the point as clearly as 
need be: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘* The Sunday-school Times of this date, in an 
editorial concerning the Phelps-Wilkinson die- 
cussion touching the morals of Daniel Webster 
uses the following language : 

“* Professor Wilkinson . . . repeatedly 
declares that it is unfairto affirm a motive in 
the statesman’s heart, without proof that it ex- 
isted there, Tuis mode of argument Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT deliberately approves. We, on 
the contrary, count it absolutely and always 
unjustifiable. It is a line of argument quite 
too common in the press and in the pulpit, al- 
though it would not be tolerated to a court of 
justice or ina well controlled deliberative as- 
sembly. We are surprised to see it now used 
and defended ip such a quarter. It is not 
right to declare specitically what was a man’s 
motive in a given course of evil conduct, un- 
less the man has himself declared bis motive.’ 

““Now the argument of The Sunday-school 
Times certainly ‘would not be tolerated in a 
‘court of justice.’ The law of homicide fixes 
the degree of crime solely on the motive ‘or 
premeditation ; and this is determined by the 
collateral facts, not by ‘declared motive,’ for 
murderers do not often announce their in- 
tention to commit the crime. So too. of 
‘social evil.’ A person teen entering a house 
of illrepute is adjudged guilty of its practices ; 
and such isthe uniform rule. Indeed, courts 
of justice would be of little use if their deter- 
mining of motives could be based only on pre- 
vious declarations of suspected or interested 
parties, BP. @. F." 





Mrs. SWISSHELM writes us as follows: 


““To THE EpiTor or THE INDEPENDEFT: 

‘Sir:—So many letters have reached me 
atking for coples of my charge against Mr. 
Webster that I beg leave to answer them in 
lump through your columns. It originally 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Siturday Visitor, of 
which [ was editor and proprietor, and in the 
early part of 1850. I think in February. The 
man then in charge of my office neglected to 
keep regular files, and those I had at home 
were broken. Such files as I had I took to 8t. 
Cloud, Mino., in 57; and most of them were 
lost there. All my cld letters and records, 
except one bound volume of The Visitor, were 
burned in our mountain house, in April, °75; 
so that I have only memory on which to rely 
for past events. But I dictinctly remember the 
nature of the charge and the specification by 
which I sought to force him to bring a libel 
suit. 

‘* Now that the subject is revived, some one 
may be found who has a copy of the article, 
either in The Visitor or in some one of the hun- 
dreds of papers into which it was copied. If 
£0, I hope it will be sent to Tuk INDEPENDENT, 
and that you will make such use of it as your 
judgment dic'ates. 

‘“*To me it would appear best to let Mr. 
Webster ‘ rest fn the grave until the resurrec- 
tion’; but, if preachers will point a moral from 
his life and his friends deny the truth, the case 
should be put on as sure a basis as cireum- 
stances will permit. 

‘IT made a mistake in Dr. Bailey’s name. It 
was Gamaliel, I think. At any rate, he was 
editor of The National Hra, and Dr. Snodgrass 
had been editor of The Baltimore Visitor, an 
anti-slavery paper, broken up by a mob, and 
was then a correspondent ; and these were two 
of the men on whose word I relied for the 
truth of my accusation and through whom I 
should have furnished the legal proof. 

‘JANE GREY SwissHELM.” 





Tuts is from the Chicago Standard in refer- 
ence to our criticism on its answer to & corres 
spondent who wanted to know what he should 
do in a community where there was a Method- 
ist but no Baptist church : 


“Tye INDEPENDENT is disappointed in 
the tenor of our reply to the question 
‘What shall they do?’ The chief point 
of difference between us and it is th 
while we believe Christians ought to stan 
fast by their convictions and profess to be 
just what they are, THE [NDEPENDENT, though 
it bolds, of course, to the same thing, yet does 
this with a difference. Tnatis to say, people 
should be honestin everything but religion. 
It is difficult for us to see how it can be that 
what is commendable in a politician should 
be so disreputable io a Christian. There are 
some things, however, which we never expect 
to understand.” 


And there is one thing which we never expect 
to understand, and thatis how The Slandard 
can claim to be honest, and yet say that Tas Ine 
DEPENDENT believes that ‘‘ people should be 
honest in everything but religion.”” Ought it 
not to be clear even to stupidity itself that a 





man may honestly hold the fundamental 
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truths of the Gospel so vastly more important 
than any questions of ritual or polity that be 
ean work harmontously for Christ in associa- 
tion with those who differ from him on these 
unessential subjects? It is certainly not very 
ebaritable if The Standard denies the hovesty 
of those men who, without suspicion of evil, 
pass freely across the line which sepurates 
Congregationalism from Presbyterianism, or 
if it regards it as dishonest fora Baptist to 
connect himself with a Methodist church, 
rather than exclude bimself from the fellow- 
ship of the saints. 

Tue death of Dr. Brooke, of Philadelphia, 
one of the most useful Universalist ministers 
in the country, deserves especial notice, be- 
cause of his powerful {ofiuence on the thought 
and still more the spirituality of his denom- 
ination. We do not now speak of him as a 
preacher or an organizer; but of bis earnest- 
ness and faitbfulnees in showing his brethren 
how ¢@iligently a minister must preach the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, We know of no book of 
homiletics which will do the average minister 
—we care not of what denomination—more 
good than Dr. Brooks’s ‘‘ Our New Departure.”’ 
For, though addressed to Universalist mivisters 
specially, it aims to show them that theirs is 
not a peculiar Gospel, but that the truth of the 
Word of God—its hopes, its promises, its 
threatenings—are quick and powerful. Dr. 
Brooks recogaized well enough the tnfelicities 
of the early orgavization of Universalism, 
which tended to weaken ite spirituality, and 
he showed what was the character which, un- 
der the new departure of the Church, it must 
have. Many objected to his language, because 
it seemed to depreciate the godliness of the 
body; but he thought it better to speak very 
plainly and to lay open every weak spot. And 
the Universalists have shown their worthiness 
of such a prophet by their honor of him. His 
book was adopted by their publishing society; 
and, by cheapening its price, they have done 
what they could to give it an extra circulation. 
We are very sorry that it is so little known out 
of the small denomination for which it was 
written. 


‘Tus National Baptist wants an explanation of 
the italicized words in the following sentence 
from Tue INDEPENDENT: ‘‘ We will not go 
into the exegesis of this passage and that—the 
worst way to learn what the Bible teaches,” If a 
paper so intelligent as The National Baptist is 
‘totally ata loss to put any intelligible sense 
on the words’’ they must certainly need ex- 
planation. Perhaps we can best explain by 
the case which we badin mind. We think it 
not the best way to learn what the Bible 
teaches about the duration of suffering in an- 
other world to analyze with careful exegesis, 
valuable as that may be, this text which says 
that it will be ‘‘wonian’’ and that passage 
which saysthat Cbrist preached to the spirits 
in prison. On the meaning of conios and on 
the nature of the preaching to the spirits 
in prison men can argue interminably and 
to different conclusions. On the other 
hand, the drift, the general current of the 
Scriptures on the subject of the finality of the 
state of the dead has, in our view, much greater 
weight than any five passages of apparent 
assertion. It is just so with many other ques- 
tions on which denominations differ. Many 
hold, especially among the Southern Baptists, 
that there is no true Church of Christ but a 
Baptist Church, and that it is a sin to recog- 
nize either the ministers or members of other 
pretended churches by any acceptance of their 
ordinations or of their baptiemes, even when by 
immersion. In behalf of this position passages 
of Scripture are quoted. We hold that the 
exegeris of this passage and that is the worst 
way to learn what the Bible teaches. The 
general tenor of the Bible is the better way. 
Of course, this does not apply to definite 
assertions on which religion or Christianity 
copfessedly rests, as that in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth, or that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners. 





VERY many are the friends, and we count 
ourselves among them, who will feel a person- 
al affliction in the sudden death, last Monday 
morning, of William Orton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. He was 
one of the most vigorous, active business men 
that we have evr known; and his phenome- 
nally successful management of that company 
raised it under his control to a position of vast 
financial power. His integrity was as unim- 
peached as his energy was conspicuous, and he 
died the possessor of but a very moderate for- 
tune. He was one of those who immediately 
after the war put the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment of the nation into good working order ; 
and he left this task to accept a position to 
which his tastes called him, as indicated by the 
fact that his first thesis as a student in the 
Albany Normal School was on the magnetic 
telegraph, and was illustrated by a model 
made by himself, which is still kept as a curios- 
Ity by the Department of Education at Albany. 





His last public labor was last Sunday morning, 
at the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Aposties, where, as one of the vestrymen, 
he assisted in counting the result of the Easter 
offerings and expressed great satisfaction at 
their amount. He was very much beloved in 
his family and he lesves four sons and as 
many daughters. He was in bis fifty-second 
year. We do not believe that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company can find another 
man in the United States who will fill his 
place. 


-+-Zhe Northern Advocate says that THE 
INDEPENDENT has overlooked a point in its 
argument respecting probationers : 


“It makes the number of probationers 
represe't an equal number of ‘converts,’ 
or persons prepared for churchmembership. 
Whereas we cited the well-known facts when 
we said that there are many probatiouers 
who never profess conversion; many who 
would not, especially when first received, be re- 
garded as fit for churchmembership ; and many 
who are, for the time being, necessarily unde- 
cided as to their future church relations.” 


This fact has nothing todo with the argument. 
The pastor in making bis returns makes uo dis- 
tinction between converted aud unconverted 
probationers; and in the annual minutes of 
the conferences there is a column which repre- 
sents the total of members and probationers. 
Methodists are always willing to count fn pro- 
bationers when they are estimating the strength 
of the Church. We were roundly abused last 
year for leaving probationers out of our statis. 
tical exhibits of city Methodism. Both Meth- 
odists and non-Methodists identify the proba- 
tioners with the Church ; and the Church can- 
not afford, therefore, to have from two-fifths 
to three-fifths of them leave every year. It 
seems to us that the time has come for laying 
down a uniform rule for the reception of pro- 
bationers. Let the goats be separated from the 
sheep before they get into the vestibule of the 
Church. If tbis vestibule should by and by 
be abolished, no one would think of calling 
the mixed flock into the Church for the process 
of separation. 


....Upon the adjournmeut of the New En- 
gland Methodist Conference recently a story 
found its way into print to the effect that 
Bishop Harris, in appointing four presiding 
elders for the Conference, had rejected eleven 
of the twelve names which the Conference had 
chosen by ballot for him to select from. We 
have made ivquiry of a prominent member of 
the Conference, and find that the nominations 


were made by the several districts, and not by- 


the Conference. Says our correspondent: 


* At first they nominated single candidates ; 
but at the Bishop’s request they presented 
several names. There are four districts. Dr. 
Thayer was presented by the ministers of the 
Boston District as their candidate, and was 
appointed. None of the candidates presented 
to the Bishop by the other districts were ap- 
pointed. I do not think there was any special 
dissatisfaction with the course of the Bishop.” 


The action of the Bishop will not, we pre- 
sume, encourage the districts to repeat the 
«xperiment, and it may give an impetus to the 
movement for an elective presiding eldership. 


..-eIf one opens Stevens’s “History of 
Methodism”’ at the word ‘‘ Methodism,’’ and 
then at the word ‘‘Catholicity,”’ he will find 
himself directed to the same pages. As lay 
members of his Church, it has been asserted, 
as The Northwestern Advocate remurke, that 
Socinians and Arians, as well as Calvinists, were 
welcome. Clear Christian experience was all 
Wesley asked for. For the ministry be was 
more particular; but the theory of discipline 
with the Methodist Church is rather to avoid 
strife than to secure uniformity of the faith. 
We suppose tbat in that Church a minister can 
hold almost any possible heresy, so long as he 
devotes himself to saving souls. Any disci- 
pline would rather regard the warfare they 
provoke than the doctrines they may hold. 
Practically that Church has other ways to 
silence a troublesome preacher besides trial. 
It can declare bim unavailable, or supernumer- 
ary, and set bim aside. 

.-»eThat “monumental church” in Dexter, 
Me., in honor of the memory of Mr. Barron, 
the cashier of the Dexter Bank, who preferred to 
die rather than betray his trust to robbers, may 
yet be built. The banks in that neighborhood 
and also individuais have been appealed to by a 
committee of the Dexter Bank to raise a fund 
to detect and punish the murderers, to raise a 
suitable monument, and to settle a suitable 
sum upon Mrs. Barron. Mr. Barron was the 
mainstay of the church and its deacon, and it 
is sure that, could he speak, no other monu- 
ment would please him so well. But, whatever 
form of monument may be selected, our 
moneyed institutions should make it clear in 
some way that they do-not fail to provide for 
the families of their martyrs. 


+e.eHere is a cate in Concordia Parish, 
La., reported in The Herald and Presbyter, 
which refrains from giving an opinion. A 
highly cultivated Christian woman, whose hus- 
band is not a churchmember, has moved, with 
her family, to that place, where there are no re- 
ligious meetings accessible. She has started a 
Sunday-school, embracing three families, and 





she tremblingly confesses: ‘I have broken 
through the custom and force of my life-long 
Presbyterian training and raised my voice in 
prayer before a promiscuous assembly. The 
reason {s, there is not another professing Chris- 
tian in all these parts, outside the Negro popu- 
tion.” But we should like to know how that 
affects the argument ‘For Adam was first 
formed, and then Eve.”’ 

...»-Wm. Morris in his lecture on ‘‘ Decora- 
tive Art,” as The Christian Register remarks, 
uses the word “‘nasty’’ in its English sense. 
He says: “I know that the public in genera) 
are set on having things cheap, being so ignor- 
ant that they do not know when they get them 
nasty.’”?” Which reminds us of a little experi- 
ence at a restaurant in the grounds of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. One of our lady contribu- 
ters refused to take aspoon which she had seen 
the waiter-girl just take from a dirty cup and 
wipe hastily on ber crash apron, and she insisted 
on having a cleanspoon. The girl, who was 
presumably English, answered back, saucily: 
*T don’t see what you want to be s0 vasty 
nice for !”’ 

....'*The question,’”’ says The Sunday-school 
Times, ‘is an open one whether the wrong- 
doer fell because of the temptation before which 
he evidently did fall.’”? The Times has become 
a disciple of the philosophy of John Stuart 
Mill. ‘“‘We have no knowledge,’’ says Mill, 
“of avything but phenomena, and our know!l- 
edge of them is relative and not absolute. 
We know them merely as antecedent and con- 
sequent. Their causes, whether efficieot or 
final, are unknown and inscrutable to us.” 
Thus speak the positivists of the Sunday- 
school and of philosophy. 

...-Both houses of Congress have passed a 
bill repealing the Bankrupt Law. ‘bis is 
practically a confession that neither house nor 
both put together possess brains enough to 
enact a bankrupt law that will operate equitably 
between debtor and creditor in cases of in- 
solvency. Tue framers of the Constitution 
made a mistake when they assumed that Con- 
gress would be equal to the task, and thought 
that the thing had better be done by Congress, 
rather than by the states. 


..+-The trustees of the Astor Library have 
just elected as superintendent Mr. Robbins 
Little, of Washington, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege in 1851. He has had vo previous experti- 
ence as a librarian. It isa matter for great 
regret that Mr. Brevoot did not find bis posi- 
tion as pleasant as might be desired, and per. 
emptorily resigned. The salary given to the 
superintendent is only twen'y five hundred dol- 
lars and is totally inadequate. 

...»The Rev. C. R. Headerson, who bas left 
the pastorate cf the First Baptist church at 
Terra Haute, Ind.,on aecount of his inclina- 
tion toa belief that probation will not cease 
with death, says that he was urged by good 
and learned men in the Baptist Church to re- 
main; but that he thought it his duty to with- 


draw from the pastorate of the church when 


he found it necessary to dissent frem its arti- 
cles of faith. 


.... Senator Sargent perpetrated a lively joke 
upon the Democratic clap-trap proposition of 
the Houee of Repre: entatives to place General 
Shelds on the retired list, by adding to the 
proposition a lorg list of other generals, ir- 
cluding Generals Grant, Dix, McClellan, Banks, 
Butler, etc., to whom the theory would be 
equally applicable, and some of whom, at 
least, would decidedly have no objections to 
the pay. 

...-Congressman Cox, of this city, the little 
joker, bas introduced a bill iuto the House of 
Representatives making it a penal offense to 


. disfigure the American flag by printing letters 


upon it or affixing to it any form of advertise- 
ment. We should rather think that every man 
has a right to do with bis bunting just what he 
pleases, and that what he does with it is nota 
matter with which Congress has any. concern. 


..»eThe quickest and surest way for Con- 
gress to promote the prosperity of the country 
is to pass the necessary appropriation bills, and 
then adjourn without delay. So long as Con- 
gress is in session the people feel uncertain as 
to what it may do, and, hence, hesitate in their 
business plans. This Congress has given them 
abundant reasons for this hesitation. 


-..eThe Washington correspondent of the 
New Orleans Tinvs says that unless the Dem- 
ocrats hurry up the adjournment of Congress 
they will seriously endanger their chances of 
carrying the next House of Representatives, 
The people are fast getting disgusted with 
Democratic blunders, and a few more will be 
fatal to the success of the party. 


...eChristie Skinner writes us from Little 
Rock, Ark., saying that she has “ consulted 
every authority this side of ghostland,’’ and 
can find none for calling the woman who as- 
sisted at Phocion’s funeral his wife. She wishes 
light from Mr. Cook, and to him we commit 
the question. 


...sIf General Porter, who wants his case 
reopened, had been shot for disobedience to the 








order of General Pope, as Secretary Stanton 
thought he ought to have been, he would have 
been treated as his conduct deserved. 


-...We have waited patiently for a poem by 
John Hay on the death of Deacon Barron, the 
Dexter, Me., cashier; but it has not yet ap- 
peared, 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 








truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known - Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
wd & ways proves true. 


a 
Dr. Pricr’s Flavoring Extracts are free 
from poisonous oils and strong, rank taste. 
They are natural flavors of perfect purity. 
—_———— 


“GREAT EXCITEMENT.” 


Suc is the heading of an advertisement 
in another column, of Messrs. Doyle & 
Adolphi, 267 and 269 Grand Street, one of 
the most popular firms in that popular 
thoroughfare. Those in want of cheap 
goods should visit this establishment, now 
daily thronged with buyers. The building 
occupied is four stories high, with a base- 
ment, and is packed full of goods of almost 
every description—cheap black silks and 
cheap colored silks, cheap staple goods and 
cheap fancy goods, cheap materials of all 
kinds for dresses and cheap dresses of all 
kinds ready made, cheap gloves and cheap 
hosiery, cheap parasols, and cheap— every- 
thing—from basement to topmost floor. 
Goods are shown freely and politely by a 
small army of intelligent clerks of both 
sexes and various nationalities. The part- 
ners of the house attend personally to 
the wants of their numerous patrons 
and supervise constantly the daily 
transactions of their establishment, Those 
who know all about goods and those who 
know comparatively nothing about them are 
treated alike and with the same respect- 
ful attention. Old and young go there, 
all classes go there, city people go there, 
and strangers from the country go there, 
to supply their wants. The house is now 
well known—through our advertising col- 
umps—to all our subscribers, here and else- 





-where. ‘Those whocan, should visit the es- 


tablishment in person; while those at a dis- 
tance, who cannot, should send their orders 
by mail. A first-class family trade is sought 
and obtained and the business of the firm is 
steadily inoreasing. We are acquainted 
with the members of the firm personally 
and know them to be worthy of all confi- 


dence, 
ne 


CROCKERY AT LOW PRICES. 


Tue firm of Davis Collamore & Co., 
dealers in crockery, glassware, fancy goods, 
and everything in that line, is well and 
favorably known to the trade as one of 
the oldest and most reliable in the city. 
The stock always on exhibition at this 
house is one of the attractions of New 
York, embracing as it does the newest and 
choicest goods to be found in the market. 
At present, prices are very low indeed—so 
low that allin want of such goods should 
visit in person this great warehouse; or, if 
that is impracticable, should send their 
orders by mail, which will have the best 
attention of the firm. Thousands in every 
section of the country are beginning to 
find out that it is perfectly safe to send by 
mail to first-class houses for all kinds of 
goods. The firm of Davis Collamore & 
Co. is one of this class. Money sent to 
them will go into safe hands, and all 
orders will be executed faithfully and 
promptly. We ask our readers to notice 
particularly their advertisement in this 
paper, and then act upon the suggestions 
we have made. . 





GARDEN AND FLOWER SEED. 


WE invite public attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. Stair & Kendel, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who have now on sale 4 
full supply of ‘Field, Flower, and Garden 
Seed,” which they offer for sale at the low- 
est market prices. Their stock also em- 
braces plants and bulbs, agricultural im- 
plements, fertilizers, flower-pots, etc. Their 
new catalogue and price-list will be sent 
free to our readers on personal application, 
or by letter through the mail. 
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WORTH KNOWING. 





WE are under many obligations to thou- 
sands of old and new subscribers for the 
opportunity they have given us of present- 
{ng them with Worcester’s Unabridged 
Pictorial Quarto Dietionary, the only 
actual expense to them being the express 
charges, which we have required them to 
pay. So many have written us inquiring 
about express charges that we will say that 
the following table shows precisely or near- 
ly so the amount the express companies 
will charge to the points named: 


Boston, Mass..........ccccecccscee -~ 30 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... Seacctusccuaes 80 
Richmond, Va.......... micaeceuss woe ©6440 
Cincinnati, O...... Gevecchuccbeccucce 40 
Chicago, Il)........ gidinacaveenadeece 40 
MICUOONN MON so oa5 ccc deeesscsceecacs 45 
Pe NM MES oicccecndsdsdearvecasee 50 
RN Ne Woo Sos Vnisizcnserccecnaens 50 
Augusta, Ga......... Reva vencKdeueme 65 
St. Paul, Minp........... biviccuseee 70 
Toronto, Canada, express and duty. .$1 30 
San Francisco, Cal...........eeeceees 3 00 


We sball be pleased to give away a few 
thousand more of these Dictionaries upon 
the liberal terms given on page 24, which are 
in effect 8 years’ subscription, in advance, to 
THE INDEPENDENT — value $9 — and a 
Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial Quarto 
Dictionary, valued at $10—in all $19, for 
only $9, 

It is a remarkable fact that we can do 
this; but it 7s a fact, and we are ready to 
convince the most skeptical, on the re- 
ceipt of $9. 





BLUXOME & CO. 


Sixta AVENUE is now crowded as never 
before with business. The immense throng 
of people in that grand thoroughfare on 
every pleasant day is in itself a most as- 
tonishing sight. We simply state a fact, 
without giving theories or special reasons, 
when we say that in no section of New 
York, within the same limits of dis- 
tance, is there more evidence of pros- 
perity than on Sixth Avenue between 
Twelfth and Twenty-fourth Streets. 
Among the many extensive fancy goods 
stores in that locality is that of Bluxome 
& Co., at the corner of 2ist Street. A half 
a dozen such houses in almost any section 
of the city would make trade lively. 
Their stock embraces Straw Goods, 
in every new shape and variety; 
Ribbons, in all colors.and widths; French 
Flowers and Feathers; Parasols, Sun Um- 
brellas; including a complete stock of 
Millinery and Fancy Goods. This large es- 
tablishment, embracing two well filled 
stores, side by side, is now all ablaze with 
business and with the newest and choicest 
goods, tastefully exhibited. Itis the aim of 
this firm to secure the best trade of the city, 
and also that of thousands who come to 
New York from the interior to do their 
shopping. Orders by mail will be faith- 
fully executed and goods will be sent by ex- 
press to any section of the country. 





CAN I AFFORD TO USE FERTIL- 
IZERS? 


Tuts question is asked by nearly every 
farmer, and must be answered by each 
one for himself. It would, however, be 
more easily answered if farmers knew 
better what to expect of fertilizers. The 
Stockbridge Manures are made to furnish 
the plant-food for so much crop, and be- 
fore the farmer buys he is informed as to 
what he may reasonably expect to obtain, 
under average conditions of soil, season, 
seed, etc. The results of the last five 
years have shown that in at least 90 
per cent. of the trials the results have 
been fully equal to those they were lead to 
expect, and in some cases far better; show- 
ing that the application of a certain amount 
of plant-food to produce certain results is 
a. as well as common sense. The 

tockbridge Manures, therefore, enable 
the farmer, before buying them, to calcu- 
late and settle for himself whether he, 
under his own peculiar circumstances, can 
afford to use them or not. 


Mensman’s Peptonized Beef Tonic is the 
on. preparation of beef containing its entire nu- 
ae, Ous properties. Itis notamere stimulant, like 
t © extracts of beef; but contains blood-waking 
1 rce enerating and life-sustaining properties. 

invaluable in all enfeebled conditions, whether 


= e » Fesuit of exhaustion, nervous prostration, over- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 





THE immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signing the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 


‘years will be regarded as one of the most 


valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac- 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
scribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues ; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordioary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for Tuk INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 


ARTIST-PROOF COPY, 


Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an ‘‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist- proof” copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





H. F. C. KOCH. 


OnE of the oldest and most reliable re- 
tail dry goods merchants in New York is 
Mr. H. F. C. Koch, who is located at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Twentieth 
Street. Our readers will see by his adver- 
tisement, on the last page of this paper, that 
he keeps a very extensive assortment of 
dress goods and in styles most popular with 
the best trade. He is on the constant look- 
out for ‘‘ bargains” at auction and else- 
where, and, baving large means at instant 
control, he is able to take advantage of 
the market and always have ‘‘ cheap 
goods.” He is never satisfied unless he 
has on his counters a long line of ‘‘sene- 
ational ” fabrics, in styles to suit the wants 
of the best trade. He is now offering bar- 
gains in black and colored silks, gren- 
adines, and an immense variety of other 
populer goods in silk, wool, linen, and cot- 
ton. His stock also embraces ladies’ cos- 
tumes, cloaks and wraps, ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s underclothing, fringes, laces, em- 
broideries, buttons, handkerchiefs, gloves, 
etc. In addition to his regular business, 
he is now doing a very large and constant- 
ly increasing country trade, mainly on 
orders, and has secured thereby a host of 
friends by his promptness and fair dealing. 
We invite special attention to his adver- 
tisement. 


“CHICAGO ENTERPRISE.” 


Messrs. Cus. Gossace &Co., of Chicago, 
have a reputation in the West for refined 
taste and good judgment shown in the se- 
lection of dress fabrics, and for the artistic 
productions emanating from their costume 
department; su far excelling in this that 
their annual displays at the Chicago Ex- 
position have been quoted as the finest 
ever seen in thiscountry. Ladies will note 
their advertisement in this issue. 








A HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. 





A SEWING MACHINE is of as much neces- 

sity to a home as a housekeeper. No soon- 

er does a lady go to housekeeping than she 

asks: ‘‘ What sewing machine shall I buy?” 

As there are many different machines 

manufactured, the question is sometimes a 

difficult one to answer. A machine that is 

now meeting with a rapid sale and is at- 

tracting general attention throughout the 
West, and, in fact, all over the country, is the 
White Sewing Machine, manufactured at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by the White Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. Since the first sewing 
machine was made, thirty years ago, im- 
provements have been added year by year, 

almost too many to enumerate; and the 
White Sewing Machine has among its strik- 
ing advantages some of the latest improve- 
ments in the production of machines. It 
is remarkable as a light-running shuttle 
sewing machine and for its capacity and 
power. It is simply constructed, and not 
complicated with cog-gears and large cams. 

It has a steel feed on both sides of the 
needle, and its shuttle is comparatively 
self-threading, made of solid steel and 
carrying a large bobbin. It also has a de- 
vice by which bobbins can be filled without 
running the entire machine, thereby reliev- 
ing it from wear for this purpose, as also 
the operator of the necessity of removing 
the work of attachments. But an attract- 
ive feature of this machine is the ‘ take- 
up,” by which every box or bearing can be 
tightened around the journal by means of 
a little set screw, so that there is no such 
thing as wearing out or play to any part of 
the machine. After years’ use, in fact, the 
whole can be readjusted in ten minutes, and 
made to work better than ever, as the bear- 
ings have become perfectly smooth. This 
principle has been applied to pianos, in 
regulating the action; but its use in sew- 
ing machines is of recent date and very in- 
genious in its application. In the White 
Machine this is applied in every case where 
there is a friction and the parts are liable 
towear out. The machines are run at high 
speed for some time, and then tested at 
actual work by an expert before they leave 
the shop, so that they can he warranted. 
The facilities at the factory are complete 
and the best material and the most skillful 
talent is used in the construction of ma- 
chines, As the good qualities of the White 
Machine become known, it is no wonder 
that the sales are largely increasing. Full 
and complete information respecting these 
machines may be obtained by sending to the 
Company’s offices at Cleveland or inquiring 
of any of its agents, throughout the coun- 
try. 





ICE-PITCHERS. 


Tue Scientific American says: ‘‘ The 
chemical action of different drinking 
waters on the metal of which the interior 
wall of most ice-pitcbers is composed pro- 
duces oxides injurious to health.” Acting” 
on this fact, the MERIDEN Co. bave suc- 
ceeded in coating pitcher-linings with a 
smooth, seamless enamel of porcelain. Its 
perfect cleanliness and certain safety seem 
to give this ice-pitcher a deserved com- 
mendation. 





SODA WATER. 


Wuen foreigners come to America, they 
fall in love with our universal beverage— 
soda water. No more harmless drinks 
than soda water or mineral water can be 
found, and they may be obtained to per- 
fection at the celebrated drug store of 
Alexander Hudnut, of. 218 Broadway, this 
city, or what is better known as the Herald 
Building. Besides being a general druggist 
and chemist, Mr. Hudnut makes a specialty 
of his soda and mineral waters. The next 
best thing to a visit to Saratoga is a visit to 
the mincral-water fountain in the Herald 
Building, and, if you desire a cool, refresh- 
ing drink during the present season, there 
is nothing better than a glass of soda at 
Hudout’s. This is fountain to which 
hundreds daily resort. 





MAX STADLER & CO., 
the eminent Retail Clothiers, Broadway and Prince 
gros. whose extensive stock of Gentlemen’s and 


nis boox is of espe ‘ial value to poogle whe Ce not 





ana order fashionable a el at the same low prices 
as if they : ht personally. Sent free to any ad- 
on iD. 
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BUFFALO STANDARD SCALES. 


THE scales made by the justly-celebrated 
Buffalo Scale Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are gaining popularity rapidly. Their 
great specialty (their Patent Combination 
Beam) is a most important improvement 
and is so fully secured by patents that the 
extraordinary efforts of other scale-makers 
to get up something on the same principle, 
without infringing on their patents, bave 
thus far been unsuccessful. Wherever 
this Beam has been introduced it has given 
universal satisfaction, and in many sections 
of the country large scales without this 
Patent Beam are considered out of date and 
are quite unsalable. The increase in the 
demand for Buffalo Scales with Patent 
Combination Beam is such that the compa- 
by sold during the past year one-third more 
of that class of scales than during the pre- 
vious year, and we very much doubt if any 
other scale company can show such a 
record. They make all kinds of scales and 
their goods have a very high rank in the 
markets of the United States and foreign 
countries. The recent improvements in 
finish make them more elegant, it is said, 
than any other scales inthe market. These. 
scales have been thoroughly tried and tested 
during the last twenty years and their superi- 
ority 18 well established. They are sold at 
reasonable prices, considering the quality, 
and purchasers wanting the best scale in the 
market will do well to examine their 
merits 





rrr 

Tue Messrs. Leggat Brothers have issued 
a new edition of their ‘‘ CATALOGUE OF 
Fiction,” revised and enlarged to over 10,- 
000 general titles. It isa very interesting 
publication, apart from the fact of being 
invaluable for reference to libraries and the 
general reader. Copies mailed free by ad- 
dressing the publishers, No. 3 Beekman 
Street, New York. 


I 
Dr. Pricr’s Cream Buking Powder, for 
excellence in every respect, is unequaled. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. H. 
Downs’ ELrIxr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Ex1xim 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jonnson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


WORKINGMEN. 

BEFORE you begin your beavy spring 
work, after a winter of relaxation, your 
system needs cleansing and omg om 
to prevent an attack of Ague, Bilious or 
Spring Fever, or some other Spring sick- 
ness, that will unfit you for a seasun’s 
work. You wil] save time, much sickness, 
and great expense if you will use one bottle 
of Hop Bitters in your family this month. 
Don’t wait. See other column. 


STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


SurFERERS from tbis painful malady 
would do well to read an advertisement in 
this issue from the proprietor of the Buffalo 
Lithia Springs. 

















Buatr’s Prius,—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. Pianren & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 





- SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HAIR DYE. 


Hair Dye for ears, 
inju: his Dealth. f 
injury to mang f 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


{Aged 25, 1878, 





BALD HEADS. 


lece exactly fitted to the Bald 
Spot, 80 lect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to ap) each —. ust ieeu 





Gentlemen's Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 


em Double Sole, and Cork Sole, at $5 and up- 
Ladies’ fine Button Boots, ay $3.50, $4, and $5, at 
BROOKS’, 


No. 1196 BROADWAY, corner 29th st. 


COX & SON is, LONDON. 


18 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE a. YORK 
BRANCH ox 12 WEST 8T., 
ART Woes woob, TON E. "METAL, 
{Np STALNE 8. 
wr Pa DEC CORAT 10ON8 NOW ON “EXHIBITION 
TIFFS’ Piain and Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 


BEATTY 


PIA PIANOS ; nether pattie on high prices. RAGING 
on the monopolist rent — 

[i See Bes Beatty’ f latest Newspaper full reply (sent free) 
efore buying P ano or Organ. Read my latest circular. 


Lowest prices ever given. Aadress X 
WAR f an'l fF. Beatty, Washington, N.J. URGANS 


BEDDING. 
WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR IMMENSE 
WHOLESALE STOCK 
of BEDDING and SUPPLIES at 
Retail 
By full and choice line is entirely OUR OWN 








AKE, end includes, all grades of Mattresses, ¢ 


Bolsters, Pillows, Sheets, and every known style 
of Spring Beds. 


Cettage Bedroom Suits 
at cost of manufacturer. 
Matting, Rugs, Carpets, etc. 
at auction prices. 


Sole A ents for CASK’S ” ia TENT FOLDING BED 
AND SETTEK COMBINE 


u —- & FITCad, 
. 59 4th AVE., 
___ oposite A.T.STEWARTS, 


CARRIAGES. 


arge and Varied Assortment, including 
Bhou GHAMS, COUPKS, LAND§4US, LANDAU- 
LET TKS, BERLIN COACHES, FOUR and SLX-PA8&- 
ENGEK KOCKAWAYS. French and Engii-h Style 
VICTORLAS, Light EXTKNSION and Half-To 
PHA.LONs, T and WHITFKFCHAPEL CARTS, 
DK&POT, BEACH, and NEWPORT WAGONS, 
LADIES’ PH AILONS, Etc., Erc., 
ASD MY FAMOUS 
CIRCULAR COMBINATION SPRING WARWICK 
and BUCKINGHAM BUGGIES, and FOUR-PAS- 
SENGEK WARWICKS, witn and without top. 


PHYSICIANS’ CARRIAGES in new designs, 
specially adapted to the Profession. 


BEFORE PURCHASING, PLEASE CALL 
AND EXAMINE MY STOCK, 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 
144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 E. 31st St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

a LAA — 


Carpet CARPET CLEANING 


| The ~ * Theresore Tig Cheapest. 
EVERY IMPROVEMENTSINCE. 





cl Orders by mail promptly at- 
eaning, | tended to. 
on H. JORDAN, Prop., 


7 and 439 West 45th Street. 


LOWRENTS! LOW GOLD!) « 


Low Prices!! 


Dinner Sets, English Colored, 144 
pieces, $22. 

Chamber Sets,- English Colored, 11 
pleces, $4, $5, and $6. 

Tea Sets, English Colored, $5. 

Nice Goblets, $1.25 per,Dozen. 


We are now offering alarge stock of goods, suilt- 
able for Cottages, at prices suited to the times,and 
we trust no one wanting to furnish in the Country 
will go tn the “‘side streets,”” because * Broadway rents 
are dear.” Our Rent is Cheaper than it would bein 
Siath Avenue. ; 

Come and get our prices. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


747 BROADWAY, 


FEW DOORS BELOW 8TH STREBDT, N. Y. 


STANDARD WEEKLIES. 


Names of Papers. 





Price per Line. 






New York Weekly Sun err rr cents. 
Scientific American. aoe cents. 
wien World... senses eoedsnensonnn cents, 
Witn cepts. 

cents. 
cents. 
cents. 
cents 
b cents. 

Boston Weealy Journal (cuts charged 
GOUIB) «od ensinggesecesatocspeoccesscse 25 cents. 
New England Farme 4 cents, 
Ce maremntionation (cute « extra). cents. 
Portland Transcript... .........ee eececeeee ig cents. 
Manchester Mirror....... ; WwW cents. 





Aibany Journal 10 cents. 

Cultivator and © ountry Gentleman. 300 cenLs. 
Philadeiphia — sacbsgemoweed (oer: 25 cents. 
Baltimere American .. s cents. 








Cincinnati Weekly ‘Tim By cents. 
Herald and Presbytes. gbssccenene 18 cents. 

Weekly Gazette ... 75 cents, 

Loulsville Weekly C ourter- Journal.. ... 40 cents. 
CRIGAEO FIMO .000.50 28 ccceis ceees of cents. 
rairie Farmer ,, cents. 

St. Louis Globe-Demvucrat cents. 
Kepublican cents. 

$10.00 


For a ten-line advertisement to be inserted 
one week in the above list we will accept a 
checu,in advance, for $100, and willinsert 
the same one week in a list of One Thousand 
Country Weeulies gratis. 

Willinsert two lines inthe above list and the One 
Thousand Country Weeklies for $30 cash. 


ADDRESS 


GE. P. ROWELL & CO0.’S 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce Stes New Y ork. 





REFRIGERATOR, 


with Water and Milk 
Cooler. Best in the 
World, Centennial 


tute. 1 "U1, °75, 76: 
Send for Catalogue. 
M. LESLEY, Manu- 


poemese. r, 372 6th Avenue, 
New York, corner 244 St. 





FEED THE PLANT AND THE PLANT WILL FEED YOU. 


Stockbridge! Manures,| 7 


Originated by Prof. Levi Stockbridge, Professor of Agriculture in the 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


These manures are made according to the analysis of plants for different crops by formulas worked out 
by Prof. Stockbridge and supply the plant food inan available form, which is not obtained from the soll 
or airin sufficient ee: These manures also recognize the fact that Plants, like Animals, differ and 
require different foud or in different proportions to a oy best results at the least cost. They have 


been extensively used for” FLIVH YHARS, and were 


nover 10,000 acres with very 


sed 
satisfactory results, wee? fareere raising from 75 bo Too dst of CORN per acre, and with like 
A 


pay on 4 her crop on ghey eu supply the principal elemenis of plant 


BAUS ©THE 


»0d which crops remove, THEY 


D, but actually leave it richer ; for, being composed largely of tes re 
oy tos Ly strong chemical saiten on the sil and lib 


erate otuer plant fuod. in short, the Stoc kbridge 


Manures, based as they are on the analysis of the crop, do aWay with guess work in fertilization, tor they 


supply just what the crop wants. 


They contain no weed seeds, and often cost less than the hauling of stable mantire and are much more 


quickly apoiled. Send 


for Pampniet for 187s, mailed free, containing PRICES, the experience of 


1armers all over the country who have used these manures, and other valuable information. 


W., H. BOWKER & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


aiso Proprietors of Bowker's Hill.and Drill Phosphates and Dealers in henna Grade Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, 


3 Park Place, 
BOSTON ; 


43 Chatham Street, 
NEW YORK. 








‘New Automatic” 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


This machine stands PRE-EMINENT over all others 
in QUALITY and MERIT, and therefore commands a 
higher price. Persons seeking THE BEST sewing ma- 
chine appreciate its NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES, 
together with its silence, lightness, swiftness, ease of 
working, simplicity and durability. It is the ONLY sew- 
ing machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage, 
and is different from all other machines in its principles 
of operation, being FAR IN ADVANCE of any. 

Descriptive Circulars on application. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














ARTIFICIAL LICHT. 


We have just introduced this important facility, which enables us to prosecute our work in cloudy 
weather, and to push through hurried orders in the night. 



























=< tine 


OPPark | iP lace. oe 


L. SMITH HOBART, President. JOHN C. MOSS, Superintendent. 


RELIEF PLATES 


for ag or Book, and Catalogue Ulustrations, Engraved in Type-metal, by a new Photo-Chemical 
Method, froimall kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings, Original Designs, Photographs, etc., much gaeee than 
Woodecuts. ‘These plates have a perfectly smootn printing surface, and the tines a are as deep, as even, 
and as sharp as they could possibly be cutby band. We gusrantee that they will print satisfuctorivy on 
wetcr dry paper and on any press where type or wood-cuts can be so printed. Electrotypes may be made 
from them in the usual way. 


Our plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every State 
in the Union. Send Stamp for lllustrated Circular. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Parlor, Library, Dining Room, Office, and Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


PIER AND MANTLE GLASS, CORNICES, 


LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, etc., etc. 


~~ Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St., near Sixth Ave. 


Patented December 15th, 1874, ECONOMIC PORTABLE WASHSTAND. 


re BIN THE BLADDER. 


THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


TAKE THE PLACE OF THE SURGEON’S KNIFE. 


WM. C. WOLFF, of Point Coupee Parish, La., has recently 
received astonishing and perfect relief from these Waters 
inacase of STONE IN THE BLADDER, after his condition was 
pronounced hopeless by his medical advisers. <A Stone placed ina 
glass of the Water dissolved to a fine dust in three hours. 

This case, fully reported and well attested, will be sent to an 


ee THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


UNNINC E'AR 
18 READILY CURED 


By Dr. C. E. SHOEMAKER’S REMEDY. 

Noted cases of over 35 years’ standing, that had 
been unsucc ssfully treated by many doctors and 
pronounced incurable, have been cured by this 
remedy. Itis appited locally and removesall smell 
instunuly. It heals the seres which cause the dis- 
charge and freatly improves the hearing. iy = per- 
fectly harmless and delighctully pleas» nt. e $2. 
» Sold by the ne -; [rates wuekeeade pinch 
in rugs medicines, e 

TON, HOLLOWAY & 00., , Philadelphia, Pa. 

MEYHR BROTHER 8 & CO., 8t. I 8, Mo, 

UCK YNER Chicago, 1 i. 
BROWNING & SLOAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 
BB & £0. Yinw Obto0 

LIAMS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


an y.N. 
‘And b leading druggists ‘ev ‘everywhere. Circulars 
and testimonia’ * ree 
Dr. E. SHOEMAKER, Reading, Pa. 
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RUBY eat8!%Zou FURNACE, 
PEARL esse FURNACE, 


NON n> FURNACE, 


TTA > FURNACE, 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


TROY, N. Y., NEW YORK CITY, 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND. 








A. KIMBALL, General Sup’t. 








GREAT OVERLAND ROUTE. 


iemnane. Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad. 


This Company onthe ist of May put on 
their popular line some of the most elegant 
Dining and Restaurant Cars in the 
% United States, and the only ones ef their 
kind ever built. The best of meals will be 
served forthe actual first cost of 75 cts. 
The Restaurant will furnish meals at @ 
Stated price per plate, so that all patrons 
can accommodate their appetite to the 
"depth of their purse. The best that the 
season affords will always be found in 
> these cars, run between Chicago and Omaba. 


ASM. SMITH, General Pass. Agent. 


wywocro rz eFoeks 


April 25, 1878.] 


Weebly Plarket Review. 


(For week ending Friday, April 19th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. — Brazil Coffee. — There is 
scarcely any change to report in the posi- 
tion of this market. There is a good de- 
mand for the better qualities, for which 
full prices could easily be obtained; but for 
the low grades, of which a great propor- 
tion of the present stock consists, there is 
scarcely any demand, and for these there 
is very little inquiry. Mild Coffee.—There 
has been some demand for the West India 
grades; but the market is quict and steady, 
especially for the better grades, which are 
sought after, while the common kinds meet 





with little attention. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... garg 
Santos,Ord.to Choice............006- 18&@19% 
Padang........seee0e CECE COC CE +24 @26 
MOONS os a(siccestedses Se CCE COC. 28 @2B 
Maracaibo...........-. Sdeeeesicecees 174@1944 
LAQURGTR. o ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 18%@19 


TEA.—The market is very quiet and 
prices show no appreciable change. There 
is, if anything, a better tone, so far as 
Green is concerned; but, while holders are 
demanding more money, buyers fail to re- 
spond. Japan is also held firmly, but the 
different varieties of Black are barely 


steady. We quote: 

BLyB0N... 2. scccecccccccccces eceeseeezdD @ 50 
Young Hy80n......ce.seessecceeecs 22 @ 70 
English Breakfast............00 --20 @ % 
Uncolored Japan. ........secececees 3 @ 55 
Oolong........... we decesessceccecees 53 @ 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—There is not 
much change to report in the position of 
the market. Supplies have been coming to 
hand freely, and this has no doubt influenced 
buyers to hold off, with the hope of obtain- 
ing further concessions. The market clos- 
es very quiet. Refined have been fairly 
active at a shade lower prices for off grades; 
but at the concession refiners were soon 
relieved of their surplus, and, with an im- 
provement yesterday in the demand, the 
market closed steady, with a tendency to 


advance. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TM%@ 1% 

HARD.—Cu€ LOaf......cssecsccccess 10 @10K 
Crushed........... easegenes 974@10 
POWdOred......cccccccccccces 984 (@1014¢ 
Granulated...........ceseees 94a— 

Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... $8 @ 
Steam Refined A...... ecccee 83(@ 83% 
ExtraC....... scvieeccdocecee 8144@ 8% 

YeLtow.—Extra C...........eeeeeee 7%@ 8 
Other grades, including C... 7 @ 74 


MOLASSES.—The free arrivals of for- 
eign, together with a falling off in the de- 
mand for all grades, has produced an easier 
feeling. Holders are steady, and if supplies 
Continue to’ accumulate sume concession 
will doubtless have to be made, especially 
for the boiling grades, to induce business. 
New Orleans is in more active demand and 
the market has improved, especially for 
the finer grades. Prices are very firm. 


We quote: 

Cuba, Grocery Grades.......... 2.0288 @50 
“ Boiling Grades............. +32 @— 

New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 39 @40 

New Orleans, = good......45 @46 

New Orleans, - best.......— @52 


FISH.—There are no changes to report. 
Choice grades of No. 1 Mackerel are scarce; 
but the inquiry is not particularly urgent. 
Inferior qualities continue to find a slow 
sie; but holders are apparently firm, show- 
ing little or no disposition to offer conces- 
sions with a view of assisting trade. Dry 
Cod are dull and lower. Herring are scarce 
and close « trifle firmer. Barrel Herring 
are neglected and wholly nominal. We 
Quote: 

George’s 
Grand hep Goa" = 
Plekled, Scale, # bbl........ . 8 75 @ 4% 
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Pickled Cod, @ pbl........... 350 @ 4 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. ......eececeeees+-18 00 @22 00 
No, 2 Shore, NEW......e0eeeeee 900 @12 00 
No. 8 Large, newW......sesseees 900 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium, new............10 00 @11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1.,@ bbl.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box........— 15 @— 18 
Herring. No.1, @ box....... o—- Y @i1l 


SALT.—The demand for Liverpool Fine 
continues fair, but prices are. very irregu- 
lar, the several importers being quite act- 
ive in their endeavors to force their stocks, 
at the expense of lower prices. Bulk isin 
moderate request; but prices are barely 
steady. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 25 @—— 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 100 @1 15 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 64@ TV 
Tn small pockets, 100 ina bbl.— 3 @ 3 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand continues mod- 
erate. We quote nominally 44@4% cents 
for Pots and 6@6% cents for Pearls. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour.—There 
was a more active inquiry for all grades of 
State and Western Flour; but especially 
for Shipping Extras, which were freely 
taken for shipment to Great Britain, Con- 
tinental Europe, and the West Indies, at 
steady prices. On Thursday the demand 
was fair; but, with free offerings of low ex- 
tras, prices favored the buyer. Southern 
Flour has been in better demand for ship- 
ment to the Provinces, West Indies, and 
South America, and full prices have been 
readily paid. Rye Flour has been in mod- 
erate request, at steady prices. Corn Meal 
has been in better demand, though at un- 
changed figures. Yellow has sold rather 


lower. We quote: 
Unsound Flour........0-sesseseee 5 00@ 5 75 
State Supers ..... dceaeeudeccceue - 4 25@ 4 90 
State No. 2... eer ccesoccooccoe 8 00@ 4 00 
State Extra.......... sevesee 5 00@ 5,25 
Ohfo, Ind., and Mich. ‘Amber Ranéan 5 7%@ 6 00 
es « White...... 5 90@ 6 25 
Minnesota, Common to Faney..... 5 40@ 5 75 
- New Process.......... 6 50@ 8 50 
Southern Flour.......... sesceseee 3 OO@ 8 00 
Bye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 3 50@ 4 25 


Corn Meal, per bbl... .....seseceees 2 40@ 3 15 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market was 
strong, under an active demand from ship- 
pers, coupled with a good inquiry for lines 
to arrive on the part of speculators; and 
prices advanced about one cent per bushel, 
the outside prices paid being freely bid at 
the close. Corn.—With a continued good 
demand, the market was firmer and all 
grades were higher. Rye remains steady, 
with a fair demand. Barley has been very 
quiet, and prices, without being essentially 
changed, have tended in buyers’ favor. 
Oats have ruled firmer, under a continued 
good demand, in part for shipment, and 
prices are higher. Beans remain steady, 
with a fair demand for Mediums and Mar- 


rows. Other kinds are likewise firm. We 
quote: : 

WHEAT: 

White State......cccccesesesee 143 @1 45 

White Western..... erecesseess 130 @1 40 

No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 131 @— — 

No. 2 Milwaukee, “* ....... 12 @1 27 

No. 2 Chicago, SS  saaae ~-12 @1% 

Amber Michigan............ -» 139 @1 41 

RYE: 

GIRLS LeScdeswsevcdecanewe wee TL @ 

Western. ..... cocccccce eoccee 10 @ 73% 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 52 @ 57 

Western White, New.. ‘¥ 52 @ 8&7 

Oats: 

WHO dceivacececacaawes éa 8 @ 41 

eee wee 84 @ 36% 
“BARLEY: 

Siiiisccsisicmucdin Go S 

CANNES ov ccins cccncccseccecsces 6 @ 9 

BEANS: 

Marrow, New..........+f0.b. 175 @1 85 

Medium, New..............5. 160 @1 65 

White Kidney, New..... seoeee 1 65 @1 70 

Red Kidney, New............. 22 @2 35 

Pea, prime.......... acessessce Be GE 


HAY.—The market closes quiet, with 
rather an easier feeling, but ne positive de- 
cline can be reported, though the outside 
prices quoted are only for an exceedingly 
choice article. The receipts, however, are 
daily becoming lighter. The range is for 
North River Shipping, 60@65c.; Retail 


qualities, 70@85c.; and Clover and Salt, ' 





40@50c. “Straw is also quiet, with prices 
favoring buyers. We quote Short and Long 
Rye 35@50 cents and Oat 35@45c., cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle con- 
tinue depressed, with the tendency of 
prices toward a lower range. The decline for 
the week is fully one-half a cent #? Ib. The 
extreme range was 8144@11 cents for na- 
tive Steers and Oxen, to dress 55@57 lbs. to 
the gross cwt., the latter price for selec- 
tions. For Milch Cows there was rather 
more inquiry; but trade was still slow. 
Some few Ohio sold at $40@$60. Calves 
were im moderate demand at 5@7 cents. 
Sheep and Lambs continue fairly active, 
with the closing prices showing a slight 
advance. The range was 4144¢@5%c. for 
Ordinary to Extra Clipped Sheep, 54@ 
6c. for Common to Extra Unshorn do., 
7@7\4c. for Choice Yeartings, and $3.50@ 
$650 # head for poor to good Spring 
Lambs. Live Ohio Hogs continue slow. 
Quoted $3.75@$4 YY 100 lbs. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 10,926 Beef Cat- 
tle, 85 Cows, 2,600 Calves, 18,417 Sheep, 
and 29,427 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market, 
though still quiet, has ruled firm, and new 
Mess has in some cases brought rather 
more. Old remains quiet and nominal. 
Bacon remains firm, though quiet. 
Cut Meats are without decided change. 
The demand is still moderate. Lard.—Thbe 
demand has been moderate; but the market 
has ruled a shade firmer, in sympathy with 
the West, but closing quiet at about pre- 
vious prices. Beef.—Business is still con- 
fined to small lots, Beef Hams are still 


dull and nominal. We quote: 

Buer: 

Plain Mess, bbl.............+. 9 00 @I12 00 
Extra Mess........ sevecccceee]2 50 @13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce............20 00 @22 00 
WOGNAG, Go cccccccccccccccss 14 50 @15 00 
City Extra & [ndia Mess, tierce.22 50 @27 00 
PORK: 

Mess, Western.... ......... .. 925 @10 00 ® 
Extra Prime, Western......... 650 @9 00 
Prime Meas.......... daeaedace 10 50 @13 50 
LarpD: 

West. —e 100 Bs. 7 274% @— — 
City prime.....ccccsccccccccee 220 @? BS 
Refined.........secssseeeeeeee 5 B744@ 7 8714 
Hams: 

MURINE sdivcisdaticcadedadsanseus 6 @,8 
BOON GBdcaccceccccsacssccssccnnce 8 QUE 
SHOULDERS: 

Pickled .......... POCCET TUE ET TE CLOT 414@ 4% 
PI MEMddibdnedaccccadcacaccnas 4 @4% 
Od asc nssiccccides aia Raanaaaen 5K @ 55% 
Pickled Bellies.......... aeaddaauaa 51¢@ 6% 


WOOL.—The low prices current for all 
descriptions of both Carpet and Clothing 
material have finally prompted manufactu- 
ers to act, for during the past few days 
there has been considerable inquiry, result- 
ing in a trade which shows a vast improve- 
ment on the business, reported for some 
time back. The increased inquiry, how- 
ever, has not in the least strengthened 
values, as holders still manifest a disposi- 
tion to unload, and, therefore, willing to 
make any reasonable concession to effect a 
sale. The improved demand just wit- 
nessed is not believed by any one to be 
permanent, as the goods market still re- 
mains in its previous inactive condition. 
Therefore, no favorable change of a perma- 
nent character is anticipated in the raw 
article until goods are taken in more liber- 


al quantities than at present. We quote: 
American XXX.......eceeeeeeee 42 @—45 

“ a secceee 3h @—42 

a > CCCPECE secceecesem ot @—42 
American, Combing... eeccceesee45 @—50 
No.1 Pulled........... eccceccee— 20 @—25 
Superfine Pulled.......... seveee 3? @—40 
Texas, fine....... btidetacdcs +1222 @—24 
Texas, COMISC.......0ceseeceeees —16 @—19 
Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 20 @—25 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair...... 20 @—24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 @—18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 @—I15 


EE 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER.—The market is 


dull and 

prices are lower. We quote: 

State, firkins.............s.seeeeeee 22 @2%4 
State, tubs, selections.............. 27 @28 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @%6 
State, tubs, Creamery............ -- = @s0 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 20 @22 
Western, Creamery................ 27 @30 
Weatern, firkins, choice............ 138 @l4 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 10 
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CHEESB is steady, with a moderate in- 
quiry. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy................. 3 @-— 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @I12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 9 @10 
State Dairies..........0..06.. Pecicd 1l @12 


Western Factory, choiee...... 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 


EGGS.—The market is firm, as last 
quoted. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 11 @12 
State and Pennsylvania....,....... 10 @ll 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 


FRUITS.—Domestic Drizp.—For Ap- 
ples the demand is confined to smal! lots, 
with prices in buyers’ favor. Peeled 
Peaches are unchanged, with a fairdemand 
from the country. Unpevled Quarters are 
in demand, with prices strong, while 
Halves are dull and prices nominal. Cher- 
ries continue scarce. Market firm. We 
quote: 


Apples, State, new...’. woocee 4446@ 7K 


ROMER WORE Ss ics cccccscccsacces 344@ 444 
Apples, Southern. .............00005 10 @12 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............- 8 @13 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ......00-: 38%@ 414 
UG UOTTI ao seds cccacdénceccscad wee 9 @9K 
I aac cecccuesscceue eudantasmanes 12 @13 


POTATOES.—The market is weak, but 
prices are the same, We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 12 @1 25 
- State, Rose........... 150 @2 00 
- Peachblows........... 200 @2 2 


SEEDS.—Friday having been observed 
by many as a holiday, the volume of trade 
has been somewhat lessened. The receipts 
of Clover are small and the market firm. 
Timothy is inactive, though steady. Fiax 
is still held at $1.50; but crushers are not 
in the market. We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 74@ 73¢ 
Timothy,good to prime,per bush.1 30 @l1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 150 @ — 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
No. 1. Sm Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Serevien Guano, rectified. 6 
Stockbridge Manures : 
Cora, per acre, 
Potato, = 
Oat, - 
R e, “ 
heat, ‘ 
Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
DERG GE ENNGsoccsccarascaces 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 
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Walton, Whann & Co.’s 8un Gua’o 
ba Acid Phosphate 

« “ Pure Bone Meal 

o * Raw Bone rane 

phosphate... 

Manhattan Blood Guano..,..... 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
CR GO ION caccna caccane 
Matfield Fertilizers 


3 ae 


é 


(car-load 
IOUBladipecda cedaacsaneke coe 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
{innipiac Pure D.G. Fish Guano. 
innipiac Fer, Pine Isl. Guano. 
uinnipiac Fish and Potash.. 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls)... 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate... 
Imp. Acidulated osphates... 
Ground Raw Bone............. 
Bame FOU 6.00000. csccccvccccece 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 
German Potash Salts ( 
PIMs TOU COM ccccccocceccegee 
Nitrate of Potash (95 e , per | Ib. 
Sulphate of Potash ( ae 
Muriate of Potash (80 . ey) * 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4 
Sulphate of ya per lb.. 
Dried Blood, pe: 
5 Flesh, 
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TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE. — 
Send for our New Reduced Price- 
THB GREAT AMERICAN TEA t COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3i and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 
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CARPETS, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AN UNEQUALED STOCK OF 


SPRING GARPETINGS, 


Axminster, Wilton, Body Brussels, 
Tapestry, and Ingrains. 


NOVELTIES IN 


PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


OIL-CLOTHS and LINOLEUMS, 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS, 
DRUGGETS, MATS, STAIR-RODS, etc., ete. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


EMBROIDERED, FRINGED, 


and Lace-Trimmed 


PARASOLS, 


PARASOLETTES, 
AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 


OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


N. B.—LACE COVERS, mounted inthe most artis- 
tic manner. 


Amold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
Upholstery Department 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


ARE OFFERING AN EXTENSIVE SELECTION OF 
CHOICE 


NOVELTIES 


TAPESTRIES, 
RAW SILKS, 


GOLD AND HINDOO CLOTHS, 
CRETONNES, SERGE, SATINES, LACE 


CURTAINS, 
DRAPERY MUSLINS, 


LACE BED-COVERS, SHAMS, HOLLAND 
SHADES, etc., etc. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 














Financial, 
LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 


Tue Senate Committee on Finance has 
reported a substitute for the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives repealing the 
Resumption Act of 1875. The following is 
the full text of the bill: 


** Be it enacted, That from and after the 
passage of this act United Siates notes shall 
be receivable in payment for United States 
bonds now authorized by law to be issued, 
and on and after October 1st, 1878, said 
notes shall be receivable for duties on im- 
ports, and said notes in the volume in ex- 
istence on October ist, 1878, shall not be 
canceled or permanently hoarded, but 
shall be reissued; and they may be used 
for funding and all other lawful purposes 
whatsoever, to an amount not exceeding in 
the whole the amount then in circulation 
and in the Treasury; and the said notes, 
whether then in the Treasury or thereafter 
received under any act of Congress, and 
from whatever source, shall be again paid 
out, and when again returned to the Treas- 
ury they shall not be canceled or de- 
stroyed, but shall be issued from time to 
time with like qualities; and all that part 
of the act of January 14th, 1875, entitled 
‘An Act to Provide for the Resumption of 
Specie Payments,’ authorizing the retire- 
ment of eighty per centum of United States 
notes shall cease and become inoperative 
on and after said October 1st, 1878, 

**Src. 2, All laws and parts of laws in- 
consistent with this act shall be and are 
hereby repealed.” 


This is much better than to repeal the 
Resumption Act altogether, as proposed by 
the House of Representatives; but a still 
better thing, since there is no prospect that 
this Congress will do just the right thing, 





is to de nothing, and leave the measures 
already adopted by the Administration for 
specie resumption to work out their results 
without any legislative interference. If 
more legislation is wanted, Congress can 
furnish it next December, and will then be 
in a better position to know just what is 
wanted, if anything. All the circumstan- 
ces are now favoring resumption at the 
time specified by law, and the public mind 
has very generally settled down upon the 
fact as a prospective certainty. If Con- 
gress will simply let the subject alone, 
greenbacks and coin will be commercial 
equivalents months before the ist of next 
Jauuary; and then it will practically make 
no difference which is used. Both will be 
used according to the convenience of the 
people and both will have the same pay ing 
power. ‘ 

The true idea of resumption by the Gov 
ernment (the one that must be ultimately 
attained before tiejprocess will be really 
complete) is the redemption of the green- 
backs and their cancellation and destruc- 
tion, so that they shall not be reissued, and 
that coin and bank notes will take their 
place in the circulation. The Senate bill 
proposes to repeal so much of the Resump- 
tion Act as authorizes a retirement of any 
United States notes after the ist of next 
October, and to perpetuate the volume 
then in existence, by directing that the 
notes shall be reissued as they may be re- 
deemed by or come into the Treasury. 
This, in our judgment, proceeds on a false 
principle. The thing to be done with these 
notes is to pay them and get rid of them, 
and get the Treasury Department out of 
the banking business, and Congress back 
agnin to the simple function of coinage, 
with no legal-tender among the people ex- 
cept that which is metallic. This will 
sweep away the last relic of the paper- 
money system; and the sooner the country 
gets tothis point the better and safer for 
all interests. 

The friends of sound finance are, df 
course, glad that the Senate Committee 
propose nothing worse; yet they would be 
better pleased with a simple rejection of 
the House Repealing Bill. Let us have 
specie resumption, under the law as it now 
stands; and when this pointis gained, as 
it will he, it will be time enough to settle 
the question by legislation as to what dis- 
position shall be made of the greenbacks, 
Retired they must be, or the country’s 
finances will be in constant peril from their 
presence. 





THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


SENATOR SPENCER, of Alabama, has in- 
troduced a bill into the Senate to amend 
the Eight-Hour Law, passed by Congress 
some years since, as a mere political device 
to catch the votes of workingmen. The 
bill provides ‘‘ tbat hereafter eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work for all labor- 
ers, workmen, and mechanics who may be 
engaged inthe performance of work for 
or inthe production of materials for the 
use of the United States Government, 
whether employed by officers.and agents 
of the Government or by contractors for 
the execution of said work or the. prepara- 
tion of said material.” It also provides 
‘‘that po reduction in the price paid per 
diem below that paid by private parties in 
the same locality shall be made on account 
of any difference that may exist between 
the hours there prevailing and those above 
specified.” It makes it ‘‘the duty of 
every executive officer of the Government to 
include in all contracts for the performance 
of work or the supply of material a stipu- 
lation that said work shall be performed or 
material manufactured in accordance with 
the eight-hour limitation of labor”; and 
also provides that ‘“‘any person employed 
by such contractors shall be entitled to re- 
cover in any United States court for com- 
pensation for services on the basis herein 
set forth, any agreement to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

The mere statement of the provisions of 
this bill, inthe judgment of any sensible 
man, at once discloses its stupid folly. As 
a matter of fact, the general usage of the 
country establishes in all private industries 
ten hours as a day’s work in respect to 
those who work by the day for wages. 
The time of the labor is not unreasonable. 
It leaves fourteen hours of every day not 





thus employed; and this furnishes an 
ample rest for men in ordinary health. 
Nobody will pretend that eight hours can 
be made as productive as ten hours, or be 
worth as much in wages compensation, 
unless the executive rate of the labor is 
increased one fifth. The two periods so 
differ in the element of time that the wages 
ought correspondingly to differ; and in all 
private employments such a difference 
would be made. No private employer 
will pay the same wages for eight hours’ 
that he is wflling to pay and can afford to 
pay for ten hours’ work. 

Now, is there any reason why the Gov- 
ernment, as an employer, should pay for 
labor any higher price than its average mar- 
ket value, in view of the number of hours 
in which the laborer is employed? None 
whatever. The people are taxed to furnish 
the wages; and, if more than the average 
market value is paid, then it comes out of 
their pockets, by increased taxation. This 
question of wages, whether paid by the 
Government or by private individuals, is 
best and most equitably disposed of by be- 
ing left to the law of supply and demand 
and the operation of free contracts. It is 
not a proper subject for legislation, any 
more than the price of wheat or any other 
commodity that comes into the market for 
sale, 

The best disposition to be made of Sen- 
ator Spencer’s bill isto put it under the 
table and let it stay there. To this should 
be added the repeal of the present foolish 
Eight-Hour Law, thus leaviog the Govern- 
ment to buy labor in the market at its usual 
price, just as private individuals buy it. 
There is no reason why those who work 
for the Government should have any ex- 
ceptional advantages. 

A — 


THE WOOD TARIFF BILL. 


THE new Tariff Bill, according to the 
figures of Mr. Wood, its author, was to 
yidld a customs revenue of $150,000,000 
annually. The estimate of receipts from 
this bill made by the Bureau of Statistics, 


on the basis of imports during 1877, shows 


that the Wood tariff would yield only 
$122,000 000, which is $28,000,000 less than 
Mr. Wood’s calculations and some $9,000,- 
000 less than the amount collected last year. 
Here is a wide discrepancy in the figures. 
The following statement shows the increase 
or decrease in the amount of duties im- 
posed in each schedule by the new bill, in 
comparison with the existing law: 
Class or Groups. 

Cotton and cotton goods... .,.. 
Harths and earthefware. 
Hemp, jute, etc ........ 
Liquors........... P 


Metals ..... 
Provisions. 


Increase. Decrease, 








Sploes .........06 cece sccccgoccccccs 


The total increase is $6,522,906, against a 
decrease of revenue to the amount of $12,- 
728,743, showing a net decrease of $6,205,- 
837. To this is to be added about $3,000,- 
000 of duties entirely stricken off in the 
Wood billon articles that under the pres- 
ent law pay a duty. The result, upon the 
basis of last year, would be a loss of cus- 
toms revenue to the amount of more than 
$9,000,000. 

It is a little curious, too, to note the fact 
that the increage of duties proposed to be 
realized from this bill arises mostly from 
increased duties imposed on sugar; and 
this is upon its face in the interest of the 
Louisiana sugar-growers, to whom thé 
tariff would operate as a protective duty. 
On the other hand, the decrease of duties 
relates mostly to cotton and cotton goods, 
silk and silk goods, and woolen goods, 
which are articles of large manufacture in 
the northeastern states, and under the pro- 
posed tariff would be less protected than 
under the present law. That is to say, Mr. 
Wood’s bill increases the protection to one 
large Southern industry, and decreases it to 
three important Northern industries. 
What does this mean? Is protection good 
for the South, and free trade for the 
North? 

Should the bill become a law, as we hope 
it will not, some method must be devised 


to make up for the falling off in customs 
recetpts. A renewal of the hateful and in- 
quisitorial income tax is one of the propo- 
sitions to this end, and the abandonment of 
the Sinking Fund is another, neither of 
which should be adopted. The better way 
to deal with Mr. Wood’s bill is to lay it on 
the table and leave it there, and postpone 
any general revision of our tariff system 
until the business of the country is sailing 
under clearer skies. 
LT 


VIRGINIA REPUDIATION. 


THE repudiators in Virginia have re- 
ceived a pretty sharp blow from a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of that state. In 1871 the legislature passed 
a funding bill for the settlement of the 
debt of the state. This bill provided for 
the issue of new bonds in exchange for 
two-thirds of the debt, and ‘also provided 
that the coupons attached to these new 
bonds shall be ‘‘ receivable for all taxes, 
debts, and demands due to the state.” 
Under this act $20,000,000 of bonds were 
issued im exchange for old ones, and were 
commonly known as Virginia consols. The 
next legislature repealed the funding act, 
and probibited the coupons of the bonds 
issued from being received for taxes, debts, 
or demands due to the state. This repeal- 
ing statute was by the Supreme Court of the 
state held to be unconstitutional, because 
it violated the obligations of a contract be- 
tween the state and the bondholder; and 
this was supposed to have settled and did 
for a time settle the agitation about the 
bonds issued under the funding act. 

The legislature last summer, in order to 
dodge the effect of the decision by the Su- 
preme Court, provided that certain taxes 
should be devoted to the support of the 
government, and that certain other taxes 
should go for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic schools, and that these taxes and all 
fines should be collected only in money. 
The object of this specific designation was, 
by indirection, to exclude the coupons of 
the Virginia consols from being received 
for these purposes, and practically from 
being received for any purpose. 

A case, under a writ of habeas corpus, 
was brought before the Supreme Court of 
Appeals, in respect to a party who wascon- 
fined in jail for non-payment of a fine, but 
who tendered the coupons of Virginia 
consols for the payment of _ the 
same, The Court discharged the pris- 
oner, on the ground that these coupons, 
under the contract made by the funding 
act of 1871, were a lawful tender and just 
as good as gold, so far as any claim of the 
state is concerned. This again settles the 
question, in conformity with previous de- 
cisions, that the coupons of these Virginia 
consols must be received by the state in 
discharge of any and all claims which it 
may have against any party. It isto be 
expected, of course, that the readjusters 
will curse the Supreme Court; but it is 
difficult to see how they can get rid of the 
effect of its decision. If the legislature 
refuses to provide for the payment of these 
coupons, then, as the matter now stands, 
the owners of the coupons can cut them 
off from their bonds and sell them to the 
taxpayers, who have the right to present 
them to the collecting officers for ‘‘all 
taxes, debts, and demands due to the 
state.” Thisis a triumph of justice over 
intended fraud. 

a —— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Business continues moderate. The prac- 
tical assurance of the resumption of specie 
payments has imparted a more cheerful 
feeling in business circles, and is doing 
much to restore confidence in the future 
among capitalists and business men. The 
local distribution of merchandise and man- 
ufactures during the past week has shown 
no special activity, excepting in one or two 
braocbes of seasonable trade. The exports 
continue large. The shipments of grain on 
Saturday were 255,000 bushels, and those 
of provisions and generally assorted mer 
chandise unusually heavy. 

‘ IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The fof 
eign commerce of the port for the week 
was as follows: General merchandise im 
ports, including dry goods, $5,859,118; 
produce exports, $6,930,617; and specie 





exports, $289,800. 
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The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $90,652,958, against $108,052, - 
044 for the corresponding period last year 
and $106,440,620 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary ist, this year, were $101,881,135, 
against $76,147,330 for the corresponding 
period last year and $70,402,193 in 1876. 

The total exports of specie since January 
1st, this year, were $5,388,006, against 
$4,602,221 for the corresponding period last 
year and $16,029,354 in 1876 

FAILURES.—The following is a sum- 
mary of commercial failures throughout 
the country during the quarter ending 
March 31st, 1878: 


No. of mount of 

States and Territortes. Failures. Linbinttice, 
Hastern States ...... ss.csceeeee 539 $11,016,974 
Middle States .,,........00-.eeee 950 32,274,606 
Southern States .......00...000e 483 11,699,029 
Western States ..............065 1,218 26,014,081 
Pacific States and Territories 165 2,074,136 
Wi vevnccciscscccccescs caass 3,355 $82,078,826 


The total number of failures for the cor- 
responding quarter of last year was 2,859, 
with liabilities amounting to $54,538,070. 
For the quarter ending March 81st, 1876, the 
failures were 2,806 and the losses $64,644, - 
156. In the Dominion of Canada the num- 
ber of failures during the past quarter 
were 555; liabilities, $9,100,929. During 
the first quarter of 1877: failures, 572; lia- 
bilities, $7,576,511. First quarter of 1876: 
failures, 447; liabilities, $7,417,238 

RESUMPTION of specie payments has 
practically begun. Several large retail 
houses in this city are paying out gold 
in change, and banks in many cities in 
the interior are offering the cheice of 
gold or greenbacks to their customers. At 
Atlanta, Georgia, it is repofted that the 
gold paid out at the banks is mostly all re- 
turned again on deposit. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been in 
much better supply and altogether easier 
on rising bank reserves and a slow demand 
outside of stock speculation. The indica- 
tions for the near future favor an easy 
market and low rates. The movement of 
currency has been largely in favor of the 
banks, which report a gain of over $3,500, 
000 in legal-tenders during the week. The 
rate for call loans has ranged from 4 to 7 
per cent., the general rates being 5 to 6. 
Prime paper is scarce and wanted. We 
auote first-class endorsed paper of short 
date at 5 per cent., four months at 5 to 6 
per = ., and good single-name at 6to 7 


per 
LONDON MARKET.—Advices report 


a strong and higher market for nearly all 
kinds of securities. No change was 
made in the Bank of England rate of dis- 
count, which remains at 3 per cent., with 
2} per cent. the rate in the outside market. 
Consols closed at 943 to 95. United States 
bonds are steady and American railway 
securities firm. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign exchange was 
firm, with a fair business, leaving off at 
4.8616 for bankers’ sixty-days sterling bills 
and 4.89 for demand. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: S:vannah, buy- 
ing 1.16 premium, selling 44 premium; 
Charleston, scarce, par, 1.16 premium, 
8.16483 premium; St. Louis, 90 premium; 
New Orleans, commercial premium, bank 
+ premium; Chicago, 25 premium; and 
Boston, heavy, at par. 

SILVER is without new features. We 
quote bar at 118 to 118%, trade dollars at 
99 to 994, halves and quarters at 99 to 994. 

GOLD.—The premium has shown little 
change, but isa trifle higher at the close. 
During the week the price has been 100} to 
3g, closing at 10014. 

STOCK MARKET.—A large business 
was done at the Stock Exchange, though 
the movement of prices was irregular. 
The market, with short exceptions, was 
active, excited, and higher for the general 
list. The business was well distributed 
and all the leading roads shared in the 
movement. Northwestern was particu- 
larly active all the week, with a heavy 
break and subsequent recovery on Satur- 
day. It is said that there is a contest going 
on for the control of the road at the next 
election, and several double privileges for 
large amounts of the stock have been sold 
for this purpose. The professional spec- 
ulation this week has been supplemented 
by a number of large orders from the out. 
side public, the first of any account that 
have been given in a long time. 


The following will show the prices dur- 


ing the week: 

= x est. oo 
Atl. and Pao. Tel..,. .........204 2% 20 22 
Chicago and Northwestern. 53 55% 48 5234 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 74% 76 3% =13K% 
C,,R.1., and Pacitic,  ....104 107% = 104 Wik 
Chicago, Bur., and — 106 104 105% 


Col., C., and Ind. Cen.. 4 4 4 - 
G., C., C., amd I, ......-., * 99% 324% 2% 3% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. vii 1%; Wk 7 
Chicago and Alton..... awe AK HK OM 13k 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... — = - 99% 
Consolidation Coal........ 7 > ad 2% 
CRMECHe.2. — cccccece . Bb 16 15 15 


Del., Lack., and Western.. -- 5% 8358 55x 056K 





Delaware and Hudson . 5536 
Express—Adams..... .. .... 10144 
American. es 4854 
United States..... 4 (A 504 385% 
Wells, Fargo & Co. — _- - 8034 
Re sckida. wcsanecesecceccd se ny 138% UK RX 
Erie preferred.... ........+. 24 Py es | 2534 
Harlem.. ee . ..148 148 M8 146% 
Han, and St. "Joseph... Lacon 12% 818% 12% 12K 


Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 27% 31% 2K @ 
Iilinois Central... ............5 


Mil.and 8t. Paul .. 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd Per 
N, Y. Central.......... 

N. J. Central. 

N. Y., N. H., and Hart. 
Ohio and Miss........ 4 
Ohio and Miss., pref. 
Pacific Mail. ... = ....... 

Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... 94 We %BWy 1 
Rennsselaer and Sar.... 96 96 
Quicksilver... ..........6. » 
Quicksilver, pref.... 
St. Louis andI. M 








St. Louis, K.C., and N.. .... [4X 4% 4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.0,,and N.,pref. 22% 224% 22 2 

Wadbaalh...ccccccccscce se. 19% 20% 17% 184 
Union Pacific..........c.ce-ee 67% 12% = «61% 70% 


Western Union Telegraph, 82% 8414 8236 83% 

The Wilmington, Columbia, and Augusta 
Railroad, better known as the Atlantic 
Coast Line, went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver on the 15th inst. 

The act sanctioning the scheme of ar- 
rangement of the Canada Southern Rail- 
way Company’s affairs has passed both 
houses of the Canadian Parliament and is 
now a law. 

The receiver of the New Jersey Central 
Railroad has given public notice that the 
agreement for reorganization has been 
signed by a majority of the stockholders 
and by the other parties in interest, and 
has become a binding agreement. Stock- 
holders must sign not later than the 25th 
inst., or be excluded from the privilege. 

FREIGHT RATES.—Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt has written a letter to the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, in which he 
claims that present arrangements place 
the New York shippers on an equal foot- 
ing and give them the same advantages 
as are enjoyed by the merchants of any 
rival city. On the other hand, Mr. Simon 
Sterne, speaking before a large gathering 
of business men at Steinway Hall, stated 
positively that goods could be shipped 
from New York to Chicago via Boston 
considerably cheaper than the same could 
be sent over Mr. Vanderbilt’s road. This 
has been the case for many months, and 
where the ‘‘ equality ” comes in we confess 
we are unable to see. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—Western 
railway traffic is showing important gains 
over last year’s business. The Chicago and 
Northwestern for the second week in April 
shows an increase of $54,000. The Milwau- 
kee and St, Paul for the same week is $69,- 
930 ahead of last year. The earnings of 
the Rock Island Railroad range from $6,000 
to $9,000 per day gain over last year’s re- 
ceipts. The gross earnings of the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Railway for the month 
ending March 81st, 1878, were $31,519.94. 
Returns of the earnings of the Wabash 
Railroad Company for the last three months 
show net earnings of $264,293.69, as com- 
pared with $136,780 49 for the correspond- 
ing months of last year, being a Aet gain of 


$127.513.20. 
RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 


mand, butirregular in prices. There were 
large dealings in the Pacificsat firm prices. 
Centrale, 10534@105% ; San Joaquin branch 
at 85 and Union firsts at 1053. Northwest 
bonds yielded to 9734; St. Paul, I. and M. 
Division, being steady at 9944. Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre consols were strong at 41; 
Rock Island new 40-years 6s at 1073 and 
sinking fund at 106; Canada Southern de- 
benture certificates at 6734; and North Mis- 
souri firsts at 10414. 

The understanding arrived ‘at by the 
committee of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railway with the principal holders of the 
Springfield bonds has been completed as 





to details, The result arrived at is 





that a surrender of $500,000 in bonds 
and coupons is agreed to, conditional on 
the company also canceling $500.000 of 
the same bonds held by them. The first 
coupon will be payable in cash on May Ist, 
1879. The reduction io the mortgage in- 
debtedness of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railway eff -cted under this arrangement is 
$800,000, combined with the postpone- 
ment of all interest on the reduced amount 
until May ist, 1879. 

STATE BONDS.—There is very little 
doing in state bonds, either at the Stock 
Exchange or at private sale. Old Tennes- 
sees were strong at 391¢ and District of 
Columbia 3-65s easier at 754g, new Georgia 
7s selling at 10914. There were sales of 
Missouri 6s of 1886 at 1041¢; of 1888 at 
105}; of 1889 or 1890 at 106. ‘Hannibal and 
St. Joseph issue of 1887 at 1034 and of 
1886 at 10834. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were generally 
firm, with a slight advance at the close, in 
= por with gold. The following were 
the closing quotations: 


Bid 
United States currency sixes........... 118 





+ 119 
United States sixes, 1881 ,Sregistered... 107% wi 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon....... 107% m 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 104 104% 
United Statessixes, 1865, qouges as he 1046 
United States sixes, 1867, registered... 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon....... 107% 107% 
United States sixes, 1868, reg —- . 0 110% 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 110 10% 
United States ten-forties, veclstered.. 105% 105% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 105K 105% 
United Stites fives, 1881, reg - — 104 
United Stat*s fives. 1881, coupon....... 105 1056 
United States 4's, 1891, registered..... 103 108% 
United States 4148, 1891, coupon.. - 103 108% 
United States fours, 197, regi« «tered... 100% 100 
United States tours, 1907. coupon ....., 100% 1005, 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now bolds $846,975,850 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,448,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $552,500. 
United S'ates bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for the week, $443,500. Nation- 
al bunk circulation outstanding—currency 
notes, $321,417,344; gold notes, $1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 







1877. 187 
New York 2 B44 | $1,927,000 
Boston.... .529, 713,000 
Philadelphia 268, 244,000 
Miscellaneous....... . 1,252,000 685,000 
BOOM cocccccccsee oo cod $5,305,000 $3,519,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT is very 
favorable. The large increase in legal 
tenders indicates an easy money market. 
The movement of the week results in a 

ain of nearly $4,000,000 in surplus reserve. 
The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 


OCompartaons, 
Pasdees: $3,905,0 0 
Bee 0 00) 








; vier .700 

CITY BANK STOCKS were in more re- 
quest. The latest quotations were as fol- 
lows: 

















Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America........ 132 140 |Hanover...... 
Am’can Exch.. 98% 99 mn p's ’s” & Trad’s’ 195 a 
Brewers &Gro. — 45 8. n00CU 
Central Nat’ =. 4 100 |Mecn’s Bka As, 41% — 
Chatham.... . 102; Mercantile . ... 
City chica... seeée * of — |Merchants’.. — 0 
Commerce...... 110 110%)Mer, Exchange. 73 — 
Continental... 75 «#677 «|Metropolitan... — 118 
Corn Kxohange. 121 _ ew York...... — 108 
Mast Riv 1 |Ninth =. — 83 
First National. 216 — '!North Amer.... — 85 
Fourth Nat’al.. #8 99 nae ata <cunemee 100 
Fulton 150 Bee 86 
fitth Avenue - 2213 230 hoe ke _ a r 105 115 
Gallatin Nav’l.. — 115 [Union ........... 50 
German Amer. — 41 
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U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regisrered,in all 
denominations. for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received ip gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, et the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates, 

We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formatfon which investors desire about Govern- 
ment bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 

FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 

_ awe! address, for ciroqter. “ACTUARY of 

ri, and Uentral lUinots Loan Agency, 
Jocmoub He, Lilinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement. January ist, 1878. 














Cash Capital... Ms aes is pea gumaeanes $500.0 e $e 

Oat aor fiabilities Ne acacdaieadeds 95 

NUIT, ccccrecesdsssese-ce sheds a oF 
Total Assets.,  «..0ec.csse eee "$1,621, 1,698 48 48 


W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer at S croqetinaly low prices. 


India, Persian, 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable and . 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLO1HS, 
CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 
oJ ST LANDED 


A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in White, Check, and a varicty of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal 


CARPETS. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW STYLES. 











Having opened our new and spacious Warerooms, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 


(two doors above Sermee location), with an entirely 
E and COMPLETE SiOCK, oo ising vibe 


ue RGEST and HINE ST ASSORT 
KFERED AT RETAIL, anda 
PRICES LOWERTHAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN, 
all having been purchased since the recent great 
DECLINE IN VALUES, consisting of 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, aro ETC. 


FINE VELVET CARPETS, at..... $17 
BODY BRUSSELS, at... ey and $1 50. 
P i 75 and upward. 
2 and upward. 
n War Sand eee 
OLL CL OTHS, all widehe, from 25e. 
JUST OPENED, A LARGE INVOlGE OF 
TURKISH and PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS, and MATS, ALL SIZES. 


(Our own importation.) 


All the latest novelties in () PHOLSTERY GOODS 
LACE CURTAINS, WINDOW SHADHS, ete., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUB, COR, 13TH STREET. 





BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


AT RETAIL. 


A large stock of Body me Carpets, new =: 
signs, at the low price of $1.50 per yard. Also t 
= of last year’s patterns from $1.25 to $1.35 oa 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS 


Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets, Rugs, 
M ne assoriment of patterns and sizes, 
which are to be sold at low prices. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


No. 713 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard Street. 


CARPETS 


RETAILED AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 








VELVET CARPETS, from $1.26 per yard. 
BODY BRUSSELS, from $1.20 per yard. 


Tapestry Brussels, 


4 LARGE LINE, FROM v0 CENTS uP. 
N 25 ts 
DMITATION PERSIAN & Gs. "AND MATS, NEW 
AND VERY DISIRABLE GOOD 


TURKISTAN CARPETS, 


Y.OF 9UR OWN MARUEACEU IN 
aimeaiicieal aLBeAnT DESIGN = 


R. BEATTIE & SONS, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 





356 CANAL ST., CORNER WOOSTER, NEW YORK. 
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6 lar movement. Some further large sales of . j 


ommerrcial, 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE is very little that is new in re- 
spect to the dry goods trade. The demand 
is light, irregular, and unsatisfactory. 
There is something doing all the time, and, 
taken altogether, the aggregate sales 
foots up toa large amount; but prices are 
low, profits are small, and business is noth- 
ing compared to what merchants would 
have it. Of course, the demand has large- 
ly fallen off: since 1878, and it seems to us 
to be an important question whether the 
demand is likely to increase to anything 
like its former proportions, even if pending 
questions of trade and fivance were finally 
settled and a fair degree of prosperity re- 
stored to the whole country. Production 
now is on nearly the same basis as during 
the war, or it-has not been lessened to any 
such extent as the demand has fallen off, 
while people generally earn much Jess than 
in former years, are obliged to live on less, 
and are likely to continue in this condi- 
tion indefinitely. No matter what degree 
of prosperity returns to the country at 
large, the individual will either be unable 
or else unwilling to forget the lessons of 
economy which the past few years bas 
taught them. When production is cut 
down to meet this state of affairs, not 
only in the way of dry goods, but in 
other directions as well, making a scarc- 
ity, rather than a surplus, in all] lines 
of trade, then the complaint of dull times 
will begin to be less frequent, particularly 
if such a course should do away with some 
of the excessive competition in business, by 
turning the attention of the surplus mer- 
chants in other directions, 

Cotton goods have been in irregular de 
mand, The movement from first hands 
has not been large; neither has the jobbing 
trade been specially active in any particular 
class of goods. Small selections have been 
quite frequent, and the market has been 
steady, with noimportant revision in prices. 

The exports of domestic cottons for the 
week are very nearly double those at our 
last review, amounting to 2,235 packages 
from this port and 35 packages from Bos- 
ton, in al) 2,270 packages for the week, 
making 2 total for the expired portion of the 
year of 25,649 packages, valued at $1,635,- 
107, against 30,790 packages, valued at 
$2,162,348, for the same timein 1877, as 
compared with 19,456 packages, valued at 
$1,982,745, for the same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair movement. Several makes of light 
and fime goods are sold up to production, 
Heavy sheetings are in very moderate re- 
quest only. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings -ere 
without particular improvement. A°few 
makes have been taken freely in the way 
of small selections; but the general trade, 
both with agents and jobbers, -has been 


* plow. 


Corset jeans continue in good request 
for small assortments, and stocks show 
very little if any gain. 

Cottonades have done better for the best 
grades, while other qualities have been in 
moderate request. 

Drills are showing some improvement. 
The recent export demand has strength- 
ened the market. 

Ducks are in continued active demand. 
All popular makes of uniform quality are 
in steady request and are the most active 
article in colored cottons. 

Gingbams show no decrease in the de- 
mand. Staple and dress goods styles are 
taken fully up to the production. 

Print-cloths are something stronger at 
the close, with a fair amount of sales hav- 
ing taken place during the week. Holders 
are asking 3 5-16c. cash flat to1 per cent. 
off for 64x64, and 56x60 cloths are steady 
at 8c. cash. 

Prints have been in fair demand. Good 
work and styles have been in wide distri- 
bution. 

Lawns and organdies are in moderate re- 
quest fer small selections for the South- 
ern trade. 

Dress goods are in fair demand for the 
best makes and qualities, Worateds, in 


plain or figured gray effects, lead the mar- 
ket. Staples are in steady good request. 
Woolen goods continue in light, irregu- 





light-weight goods have been effected by 
means of very low prices. Heavy goods 
have met with some attention, but there 
is no active demand. 

Fancy cassimeres, autumn styles and 
weights, are not generally open for in- 
spection, though most agents are ready. 
There is no demand to speak of as yet. 
Buyers are becoming more plentiful and 
another week will probably begin the sea- 
son. Agents represent the styles and finish 
this season as excelling the displays of any 
previous year. 

Cotton-warp cassimeres are in active re- 
quest and seem to bave taken the attention 
of the tradeto a much greater extent than 
ever before. 

Fancy overcoatings have been in fair re- 
quest in a small way for the best goods, 
while low and medium grades have been 
taken more freely. The offerings are nu- 
merous and very attractive. 

Satinets are doing better. 

Kentucky jeans continue slow. 

Worsted coatings are sharing a consider- 
able attention from buyers, with some good 
orders having been placed. 

Foreign dry geods are in moderate de- 
mand for seasonable fabrics of staple and 
ordinary character. The tone of the mar- 
ket shows slight improvement in some 
descriptions. 

Dress goods were in fair request for sta- 
ples and fancies, with desirable fabrics 
very steady. 

Silks were in good movement for all 
qualities of black, colored, and fancy dress. 
The jobbing trade has been doing a liberal 


business. 

Linens are quiet. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,125,300 and the total thrown on the 
market $1,524,122. 


LACES 


and Trimming Laces. 
RICH ASSORTMENT, IMMENSE VARIETY. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AT SlevarlC 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th Sts, 


1878 JONES. 1840 








NOVELTIES, 
DRESS GOODS. A BOYS? BUITS. 
SACQUES. o Vo  +MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. a 7 o Fancy Goons. 
SHAWLS. a ” o HOSIERY 
SUITS. 0 ° 0 Laons, 


»° JONES *. 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. 


x 
x 





Nineteenth Street. 





x ; x 
*. JONES 

SHOES. o o SILES. 

RIBBONS. 0 ‘g” CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR. o 0 DOMESTICS. 

UPHOISTERY. -o Ao CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. °V Housefurtsbing Goods 


Fancy Goods, Glassware. | re. Crockery, Silverware, etc. 


we pring and Summer Goods now open- 
ing. Great variety and bargains throuch- 
out the house. All Orders will 


t 
grcontion. Samples and Cata ues sen 


JONES. JONES. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th Street and 6th ae.” 


NOTWITHSTANDING ALL THE SPECIAL 
SALHS IN THE CITY, WE CONTINUE TO SELL 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


TWENTY PER CENT. LOWER THAN 
OTHER HOUSE. 


WE CONTINUES TO SELL 


LADIES’ ‘UNDERWEAR 
OTHER ‘HOUSE, FOR nae Eason tA TW WH 


AND CAN RECAIB I 
voR LESS AN “OUR ROOMPRTITORS AY FOR 


WE G BR 
Gag avaRants OUR PRICES ON THESE 


8th Ave., corner 19th St. 








J. A. BLUXOME, 


WHO WISH TO HAVE EL 
FROM 


ADIES8. UPO 
siGN AN D ‘LESS iN’ Biice THAN ELSEWH 


JA. BLUXOME & CO. 


8. G. HARRIS, 


Sixth Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 
STRAW COODS. 


EN 
NEST ASSORTMENT OF TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND HA'S. 
ANT AND BECOMING HATS SHOULD NOT FALL FO PUR- 


BLUXOME & CO. 


Ribbons, all Widths and Shades. 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 


VARIED AND ABUNDANT, AND ORNAMENTS TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. 


ALL OTHER REQUISITES TO MILLINERY, EQUALLY BEAUTIFUL, AT 
VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


bis — te er TO BH EXCELGED IN THIS DEPARTME 
AMINING, WILL FIND i - STOCK FAR SUPERIOR. IN QUALITY AND DE 


BLUXOME & 0., 


Sixth Avenue and canna iar, Street. 





ATTRACTIONS IN 
FINE MILLINERY. 


K. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 


THE 52 DEPARTMENTS 
OF THIS ESTABLISHMENT 


CROWDED WITH 


NEW GOODS 


at Lower Prices 


THAN SINCE THE PANIC OF 1857. 


DRESS SILKS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT ) Bo, 

OF COLORS AT § PER YARD. 
OTHER LINES, FINELY ASSORTED, 
AT 69c., Ybc., 85c., 9c. PER YARD. 
ASK FOR AND EXAMINE OUR 


DOLLAR SILK, 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF COLORS. 
REGULAR PRICE, $1.25. 
ALSO AT $1.10, $1.15, $1.25, $1.3% $1.50, $1,65, $1.75 up. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


8c., Sip., O50., 75¢., 85c., $1, $1.10. 
%U-INCH WILDE, $1.20, $1.40, $1.50, $1.65, $1.75, $2 up. 


THESE COMPRISE GROS GRAIN, CACH- 
EMIRE, AND SATIN FINISH, 


FROM ALL THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURERS., 


STRIPES, CHECKS, AND FANCY PLAIDS, 
AT 48c., 55c., 65c,, 69¢., 75c., po ceandamaiainaaa PER YARD. 


TRIMMING SILKS, 
25e., 35c., 50c., 25e. 

TRIMMING 8 
CUT B LEE, 500; Oni Bei it 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 


containing over 500 Tilustrations, sent by mail, free 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. 


ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSION OF PREM- 
ISES COMPLETED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand Street; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST. 


EVANS, PEAKE & CO,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


880 AND 382 BROADWAY, 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


FINE MILLINERY. 
E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., N. Y. 


EVERY DAY NEW DESIGNS IN 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


ROUND HATS. 
2,000 TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 
NEVER BEFURE EXHIBITED. 
{@" EAST END OF MILLINERY ROOM. 

500 TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 
FROM 75c.TO 82.75. 
t#- CENTER OF MILLINERY ROOM, 
$50, VERY HANDSOME AND STYLISH, 
83 TO a65.50. 
t@~ WEST END OF MILLINERY ROOM. 
600, SUPERB, PINEST MATERIALS, 
$5.75 TO 812.50. 
MISSES’, INFANT'S, AND CHILDREN'S 


TRIMMED HATS, 
13¢., 15e., 25c., 35¢., 50c,, 75¢,, $1, $1.25 up 


STRAW COODS. 


5,000 CASES 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 


ON Ss Bere, COMPRISING OVER 
200 SHAPES AND VARIETL 
OF "RAIDS, 


Largest stock in this 
IN PART, 
SPLIT STRAW 


ty, 
MILA Ns. DUNSTABLE, large variety in this 
. ity, 
s 


Lowest prices in the 
City, 
AMERICAN ty HIPS, J 
BEYOND ALU QUESTION OR DOUBT. 
Boys’ Sailor Hats and Regattas. fully trimmed, 
léc., 15¢., 20c., 26¢., 350., 40¢. 
Boys’ Cloth Hats and Caps, 
16c., 18c., 21c., 25c., 35c. 
Boys’ Felt and Wool Hats, 
3lc., 40c., 50c., 75c. 
FINER REAL FELT. AYE CASSIMERE, AND 
STRA 
HATS AND CAPS, 
suitable to wear with our 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


BOYS’ SUIT mele ye third fluor, accessible 
y elevators. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311, 8111¢ Grand St.; 
Nes. 58,60, 62, 64. 66, GS, and 70 ‘ation st 








MARABOUT FRINGES, 


MIXED SHADES. 
CLOTH EMBROIDERIES for SPRING DOLMANS. 
EMBROIDERY ON NET FOR GRENADINES. 


TORCHON LACES, RUSSIAN LACES AND SETS 
TATTING LACE 8CARFS AND SETS. 
SASH RIBBONS FROM 40c. UP. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, NEW DESIGNS, LOW 
PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 





SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRT 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


ther Standi: Turn-down 
THOROUGHLY MADH® BUT” UNLAUNDRIED, 


TOR 86 50. 
Bend Bize of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.. 
(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKBRS), 





WEW YORK. 

DEPARTMENTS: 
Domestics, Dress Goods, 
Prints, Hosiery, 
Notions, Woolens, 
Flannels, Suits of Every 
Shawis, Variety, 
White Goods, 

Cottonades of Every Description, 





869 Broadway, N. ¥ 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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April 25, 1878.] 
Financial, 


REPEAL OF THE BANKRUPT LAW. 


THE two houses of Congress, instead of 
attempting to amend our present Bank- 
rupt Law or substitute a new one for it, 
have decided totake the shorter cut of 
repealing it altogether, except in applica- 
tion ‘to eases and all proceedings therein 
pending before any court at the time of 
repeal. This we think to be a mistake as 
to what is wise, and also a humiliating con- 
fession on the part of Congress. 

There should be some method of legally 
settling and closing up all questions of law 
between debtors and creditors in cases of 
insolvency; and that method should be 
equitable in its protection to the rights and 
interests of both parties. The object of 
all bankrupt laws is to secure this result, so 
far as it can be done by law. If Congress 
declines to provide for it by law, then 
nothing is more certain than that the 
several states will attempt to do the work, 
and that each state will do it after its own 
fashion and with a strong temptation to 
legislate in the interests of its own citizens 
and against those of the citizeng of other 
states. Bankrupt laws of some kind we 
shall have in this country-~if not by the 
authority of Congress, then by that of 
state legislatures. 

We had supposed and still suppose that 
Congress, if willing to take time enough 
thoroughly to consider the subject, and 
examine the defects of past legislation, as 
shown by the light of experience, could 
construct a better bankrupt law than is 
likely to be furnished by any s!atz2 or by 
all the states put together. Such a law 
would have the merit of being uniform 
throughout the United States; and this 
cannot be said of state bankrupt laws. It 
seems, however, that the present Congress 
is not inclined to undertake the task. It 
prefers to hand the whole subject over to 
state legislation, and there leave it, at least 
for the present. This is a virtual confes- 
sion not that all bankrupt laws are inex- 
pedient and unnecessary; but that Congress 
is not endowed with brains enough to make 
a good law. There isa plenty of lawyers 
in both houses; butin all of them put to- 
gether there is not wisdom enough to con- 
struct a first-class law for disposing of cases 
of insolvency. 

The fact, conceded on all hands, that the 
law enacted in 1867, with the amendments 
thereto, is very defective wasa good reason 
for amending it and making it better; but 
no reason at all for abandoning the whole 
system of national bankrupt laws, and com- 
mitting the entire question to the varying 
legislation of thirty eight different states. It 
will not be many years before Congress will 
take the back track, and return to some 
system of legislation on thia subject. 








SADDLING MUNICIPAL DEBTS 
UPON THE STATE. 


THERE is a bill before the legislature of 
this state which proposes that the bonded 
debt, which in “flush times” was con- 
tracted by certain municipalities in aid of 
rajlroad construction, and which in the 
aggregate amounts to about twenty-seven 
millions of dollars, shall be saddled upon 
the state. These municipalities volun- 
tarily contracted this debt, as they sup- 
posed at the time, for their own local 
advantage; and, now that they find payment 
not so easy as debt-contraction, they would 
be specially accommodated if the people of 
the whole state would assume the liability 
and provide a sinking fund that shall grad- 
ually.extinguish the debt. We trust that 
they will not in this respect be gratified. 

It is quite true that these municipal- 
ities ate integral parts of te state, 
in the political and territorial sense; 
yet the state, as such, has no respons- 
ibility for the debt which they have seen 
fit to contract, and there is no reason 


why it should assume it and make it a bur- 
den upon other localities, any more than if 
the debt were owed by the counties and 
towns of another state. It is their busi- 
ness to pay theirown debts, without ask- 
ing those to help pay tiem who have had 
nothing to do with contracting them. The 
City of New York, or the city of Brooklyn, 
indeed, ull the cities who have wisely or un- 
Wisely run themselves into debt, might just 
&s well propose’ that the étdte, as such, shall 
assume the total liability, It would be a 
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great relief to those who have to pay the 
annual interest and ultimately the princi- 
pal, and it would atthe same time be a 
gross injustice to other parties. The par- 
ticular communities interested in the pend- 
ing bill undoubtedly favor it, and very like- 
ly their representatives will do the same; 
but we can hardly thiok that the legislature 
will give its sanction to a measure so man- 
ifestly wrong. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 











IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 

UNITED STATHS. 

MONDAY EVENING, April 22d, 1878, 

PRINTS 
Albion ..... ..s.00- &26| Mallosy eaeae seeneelG 
Alllens........ccc000 5 (Manchester........ 
American.........++ 544)Merrimack, D.....- 51g 
Arnold .........6 544 \Oriental.........., 
Cocheco, L........ 6 [Pacifie ..cccccccces 
Dunnells.... - 5 |Richmond. ....... 
Freeman.. . -. 5 |Simpson’s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co - 5, (Sprague.....e.eeee 5 
Gloucester.. — |Wamsutta........ 4 
ton... — |Washington,...... 5% 

Hartel....... Wy 





GINGHAMB. 
Amoskeag......... 

Belfast . =s 
Bates..... 

Glasgow. 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
44 8 Lawrence, LL...... 64% 











Atlantic, A ; 
«oH 44 7% a 7 
° » £46 - XX.... 7% 
« Ly 446 es 2% 
iid V.fo-inch 0%, upset’ al 
Augusta, 4-4 7 | ae, se 8 
“ BOinch 6}¢ Mate . 6% 
Appleton, A, an : b Ent nee i | 
. 80-in, js 
Bedford R. | 34 5 |Medford, 44 734 
Boot, - sevccccces 8 Nashua, O, >. ng 
dieeceveuane . | 
Mo Qeessesesees byl Mt eee. 
“ 
Broadway, 44 “ Newmarket, A..... 6% 
ak a: 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 Pacific, Extra..... vbr 
- “' &.. s Pepperell, E 
a “« 0..7 6 1 
Continental, 5 magia 4 Po _ “9 
Dwight, X....000: 941 metre 
Pree | ] 
@ Sica ae * 94 18 
Exeter, A, 44 6% 10-4 21 
8, 1-8 6% Pequot, 7 CMe « & 
Great Hails, _e- $46 ye & nacqenae 1358 
“ Ol 7G Pittafield, Als...) 6 
Harrisburg, A..... 7 |Pocasset: 
i Pere Canoe, 48 
“ : eae 7) ie ae 1. 5% 
By ae Paes EEK 8i(\Galmon Falls, Bo. 2 
Indian Head, 4-4 8 (Stark, A.........00 8 
ue Gaieds enn ee 
AA.... in 8}4|Tremont, ince 6 
EE. .. 74 Utica, 4410 
BR! O|_« 10-4 25 
Laconia, AA....... 7i¢; Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
a eee 7 “ 36-in.. 734 
. 9 Rican | . 40-in a 
Langley, A........ 7 |Waltham, P ...... 11 
- Standard. 73 ep 9-4 18 
Laurel, D.......... 4 7 10-4 20 
a 74 














Androscoggin : ngdon, 44 11 
AA, 44 9 |Lonsdale, 44 
L “4 8 “ Cambric,44 i121 

Amoskeag, A, 44 334 |Masonville. 

" Z, 7-8° 644 Maxwell, 4 11 

Bay Mills 44 9 “ Linen Finish 121¢ 

Bartlett, A 44 9 [N. Y. Mills, 44 11% 

Ballou & Bon, * oy, New - aaaaaa SUN ne 

Boot, iandsswacde ie Nashua, E, 4 836 

OW no] Wain 
Or Cie cucdasnas 6 |Pepperell, 6-414 

Blaekstone,AA44 7%' ‘“ 7-4 16 

Blackstone Aiver.. 734 sae 84 18 

Cabot, es 4 : | = 

pe oe boowde = Red Bank, + 64 
AM... cece ’ 

Canoe, 3-4 4 |Slaterville, 47 

Cini OO naan, a 

arora, 

Dwight: — Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4411 44 114g 
Linen Finish. .14 - 5-415 

Forestdale, 44 8 “ 6-4 18 

Fruit of the Loom : ins 2 84 334 

Fearless, a 7 Se ib 27% 

Green, G, 44 6 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 

Great es Saaes 64 Wamsutta, ie ais 

«6 Als | Williamsville, 4-4 1034 
« «ABA... 8%!White Rock, 44 9 
46. S06 * Qieeee 834|Whitinsville, 44 8 
Gold Medal, 44 8% C 7-8 7 
t, . 7-8 74|Waltham, 6-417 
Hope, 4 ml $410 
Semper Tdemmé-s m™| ani” 
D 

Amoskeag........- 17 {Ulis, UC...... occeelD 

Blue Hill.......... Pearl River........ 163¢ 

Columbia, Heavy. .163¢|Warren, AXA..... 15 

_— Macdenssce = 2 = Receace 16 

i cemgccel F. @: OG sccces 
Otis, AXA........ 15 |York 16 
pg. Seen 181 


STRIPES. 
American..., 9 0 (Otis, BB.....10 
Amoskeag, ..10 1 |Massabesic, .12 
Dexter, A...— @14 [Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
se @12 |Thorndike,B,1144@124¢ 
Hamilton... .10}¢@113¢iUncasville,A.9 @10 
Amoskeag, ACA. m7 |Hamilto D 10 
- **"153¢|Lewiston” A, 86-in.18 








“ B....;.143¢j/Massabesic, A.....1 
“ Cc. rei “ B. er 
1 
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Cordis, ACE 18 /Pearl River 1636 
“ . dbhaui eld .... 6 
Easton, ACA...... 11_ |Swift River - 9 
ley CER + 934) Willow Brook..... 14 
ot aMiteadadea 9 |York, 30-inch..... 12 
Hamilton..... ancien Te Os cons 15 
ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... - 83¢|Laconia....... 
seoggin.... 9 j|Lawrence, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 6 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde 5 Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.... 73¢)Pepperell. ....... 10 
Kearsarge ...... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 7%4|Laconia........006 . 8g 
AmosKeag,........ 834 ew Daddauaes 
Appleton. ...... 84g assachusetts, C..7 
gusta. _........ 8 Pg rr 8i¢ 
eeccccccces 8i¢\Stark, A........... S3¢ 





Chas. Gossage 
gy Co. 


“Novelties” 


— {IN — 


Fine Dress Goods! 


CHICACO. 





We exhibit this season the most ele- 
gant and extensive assortment of Fash- 
jonable Dress Fabrics ever offered the 
Western Public. 

These ** Specialties”? have been care- 
fally selected, with direct reference to 
the finest City trade, and embrace all 
the Gems ‘of'the Foreign Markets. 

For rare combinations in colorings 
and elegance of designs our exhibit in 
this department cannot be excelled in 
this country. 


These choice goods will be 


found at much lower prices 
than in former seasons. 


Costumes Made to Order. 


**Mail Orders.” 


Goods or Samples will receive prompt 
and careful dispateh to any part of the 
country. 


Chas. Gossage & Co., 
CHICAGO. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their — style 





and workmanship, The’ ‘ 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
peds, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 


Their Nursing Corset |8 the delight of 
ih every motner. — rice, $1.75, Their new 


iA Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warrabted pot jto break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25, 
For sale by leading merchants, Semples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. ‘ 


N Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


NATIONALNEEDLE C0.S 


AMBERIOCAN-MADE, 
HAND-SEWING 


NEEDLES. 
SUPERIOR in Temper, 
BEAUTIFUL ‘in Finish, 


AND IN ALL RESPECTS 
THE BEST EVER MADE. 
NATIONAL NEEDLE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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NOTICE! 


The Spring Number of ‘ Ebrichs’ Fashion Quar- 
terly ” has gone out to subseribeis this week. 
ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


If not, then you are certainly denying yourself a 
rich treat, which is obtainable at a very, very 
SMALL OUTLAY. The “8pring Quarterly’”— 
&@ monster volume of 100 PAGES alm st the size 
of Harper's Bazar, full of original Fashions, full of 
eriginal reading-matter of the most practical, in- 
structive, and entertaining kind—can be subseribed 
foratthe insignificant price of 15 CENTS. Sub- 
scription for a whole year (4 numbers) only 5@ cents. 
We venture to say that when you receive the 
“Spring Quarterly ’ your only regret will be that 
you had not subscribed years before. 


Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287,289, 291, 293, and 295 Eighth Ave, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Reese as 


FINE SUITS 


AND 


Fine Underclothing. 


If Lady Readers of THE INDEPENDENT desire to 
purchase really beautiful SPRING COSTUMES 
and LINGERIE, weconfidently urge them to pay 
our Establishment a visit of examination, fully 
assured that the quality of our Goods, coupled with 
our remarkably mederate prices, will agreea- 
bly surprise them and attach them to us as perma- 
nent patrons. We present the richest designs, both 
of our own and Parisian manufacture. 

Every conceivable article for Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Wear in our Bstablishment, ranging from Fine 
Shoes up to rich Bonnets. 

If you live in or near New York, callin person. If 
not, let our “ Fashion Quarterly ” oall on you, which 
is the next best thing. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287, 289, 291, 298, and 295 Eighth 
Avenue, 


Between 24th and 25th Streets. 


GREAT EXCITEMENT 


Tineveshbeue Rush 
GREAT SALE 
SI LK Ss, 
DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 269 GRAND 8ST. 
The Sale will be Continued with 
the following additionai 
BARCAINS: 


GROS-GRAIN SILK, 


PLAIN COLORED. 
TWENTY-FOUR INCHES WIDE AND VERY 
HKAVY 


$1.26 PER YARD. 
ACTUAL VALUB $2.50. 


PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS, 


65c. per Yard. 
WORTH 90c. 


PLAIN GROS-GRAIN SILKS, 


70c. per Yard. 
WORTH $1. 


Sati-fnished Black Silks, 


$1465 per Yard. 
WORTH $1 85. 


The Abovenamed Silks are Pasitively the 
Greatest Bargains Ever Offered. 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS. 


The Latest Styles, 15c., 25c., 35c., 50c., and 60c. 
per yard and upward. 


SPECIAL SALE 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
HOSIERY, KID GLOVES, 
AND PARAGOLS, 


We Respectfaliy Solictt a Call. 
DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
Nos. 267 aud 969 GRAND SPREET, 
CORNER FORSYTH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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‘* Worcester’s Dictionary ts generally acknowledged to be the standing authority, especially tn spelling and pro- 
nunctation, and many publishers and newspapers, like the “ Tribune,” which for atime adopted Webster asan au- 
thority, have gone back to Worcester. In these departments the editors of the last and only good edition of Webster have 
confessed the superiority of Worcester by giving up many of the pecultarities of the previous editions. They have simply 
Worcesterized their dictior.ary, thereby greatly improving it. Hither dictionary 1s good enough in its definitions, and 





where they differ inorthography and orthoepy most will prefer Worcester, and here 4s the chief use of a dictionary.” 





---THE INDEPENDENT, Oct. 18th, 1877. 


WORGESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


A National Standard to the American public; and also among all classes in England, as is proved by the following emphatic opinion from England’s highest Literary Author- 


ity, the London Atheneum: 


“The volumes before u3 show a vast amount of diligence. But with Webster it is diligence in combination with fancifulness; with Worcester, in combination with good sense and judgment, 
Worcester’s is the soberer and safer book and may be pronounced THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON.” 


THE EXTRAORDINARY DEMAND 


for Worcester is conclusively shown by the following letter received a few days since from the proprietors and publishers of the Dictionary: 


** To the Publisher of Tue INDEPENDENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, Novy. 23d, 1877. 


‘« Dear Sir:—Lo repty to your favor of the 221 Inst., we would say that at one time we did sell more Webster than Worcester, as stated by the Mesers. Merriam ; but now, owing to its increasing 
popularity, we sell fen times as many Worcester as Webster, and are glad to state that the sales of Worcester this year are nearly double those of the corresponding period last year. 

“As an evidence of the progress Worcester is making, we would mention that some three months since it was adop‘ed for use fo the Public Schools of Louisiana, and a few days since for use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, ‘These are additions! to the other states and many cities in which Worcester has long been the favorite. 


‘** Yours, very truly, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.”’ 


tay" WORCESTER fs now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and isso recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, 
Henry, Everett, Mann, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, and the majority of oar most distinguished scholars; and is, besides, recognized as authority by the Departments of our National Government. 
“The best English writers and the most particular American writers use Worcester as their authority,” says The New York Herald; and this opinion has never beeu satisfactorily disputed. 


Worcesters Pictorial Quarto Dictionary, 


ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDCED, 


js a massive volume of 1854 pages, aud contains considerable more than one hundred thousand words in its vocabulary, with their pronunciation, definition, and etymology. It is illustrated with 
over 1,000 neat woodcuts and is enriched by more than a thousand excellent articles on SYNONYMES, in which five thousand synonymous words are treated, and accurately and concisely illus- 
trated by short and well-chosen examples. Among the contents of this great Standard Dictiooary will be found : 

I. Principles of Pronunciation. II. Orthography. HII. English Grammar, “IV. Origin, Formation, and Etymology of the English Language. V. Archaisms, Provincialisms,and Amer- 
fcanisms. V1. History of English Lexicography. VII. VOCABULARY. VIII. Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. IX. Scripture Proper Names. X. Modern Geographical 
Names. .XI. Names of Distinguished Men of Modern Times, XI{. Abbreviations used in Writing and Printing. XIII. Words, Phrases, and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 


Italian, and Spanish Languages. 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is the crowning Jabor of a scholar who devoted a third of a century to philological studies. It isthe ripe fruit of more years of earnest and diligent toil than 
fall to the lot of most literary meo. It may fairly claim to be considered as the Standard Dictionary of the English language. 
In Orthography Dr. Worcester has recorded accurately the best usage. He has not considered it the lexicographer’s province to alter the spelling of words in respect to which the usage 


of all our best authors is invariable and settled. 


The PRONUNCIATION of the words of the English Languagg is the present usage of literary and well-bred society. It has been yery generally conceded that Dr. Worcester is unrivaled in 
this department. By a simple system of notation Worcester marks the pronunciation of the vowel sounds in every syllable; and in respect to words of various, doubtful, or disputed orthoepy 
the different modes of Smart, Read, Sheridan, Walker, and other orthoepists are exhibited at one view, This is a valuable feature, not to be found in any similar work. 

The Dgrrinitions in Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary have been highly commended for their completeness, accuracy, precision, and distinctness. ‘They are amply supported by citations from 
the best authors, both ancient and modero, not only aptly illustrating the significations, but constituting a rich collection of the maxims and gems of the language. 

Much laborious study has been devoted to the Erymo.oaies of the words, The inportant results of later researches in philology are given. It has been the aim of the author to avoid 
fanciful theories and useless speculations, but to present the truest learning of the time in the most concise and definite manner. 





WORCESTER AND THE COLLEGES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY bas adopted Worcester’s Dictionary as ite standard from the 
time of its first appearance. 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 


‘* WILLIAMSBURG, VA., Dec, 13th, 1871. 
‘* Ata meeting of the Faculty of the College of William and Mary, held on Monday last 
(Dec. 11th), the following resolution was adopted : 
‘** Resolved, That Worcester’s Dictionary be adopted as the standard of orthography in the 
College of William and Mary.’ ” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
PROF. C. K. ADAMS says: 
‘For years | bave regarded Worcester’s Dictionary, all things considered, as the best dic- 
tionary accessible to American students.” , 
PROF. M. L. D. OOGE says: 


** in all questions of orthography and orthoepy in English I have always given Worcester’s 
authority the preference.”’ 


U | 
PROF. B. ¥. MEEK says, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


“‘ Worcester’s Dictionary has for a number of years been made, in the University of Ala- 
bama, the Standard for orthography and orthoepy.” 


‘*T fully concur with Prof. Meek in the opinion above given. 
* CARLOS G. SMITH, Pres. Univ. Ala.” 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 
PROF. W. H. WADDELL aays : 
“ The followivg resolution was passed unanimously by the Faculty of the University : 
* ‘Whereas, It is desirable that a Standard authority should be chosen, in this University, for 
the pronunciation, derivation, aud detnition of Eaglish words ; therefore, be it 


** Resolved, That Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary of the English language be adopted as t 
Standard Dictionary of the Ganescee of Georgia.” on aon “ ™ 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
HON. DAVID L. SWAIN, ex-president of the University, says: 
‘For twenty-five years past I have been in the constant use of this Dictionary. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
PRES. GEORGE THACHER says: 


‘* Whatever be the comparative excellences or defects of the two great English dictionaries, 
no scholar, writer, or educator can afford to be without Worcester’s.”” 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY. 
THE REV. F. COOSEMANS, 8. J., the president, says : 
. “Ifind your Dictionary superior to every work of the kind that has ever come under my notice.” 


ne AN ASTONISHING OFFER! 


WORCESTER AND THE SCHOOLS. 


From the late.HON. HORACE MANN: 

“For many years, in all my writing, speaking, and teaching, [have endeavored to conform 
to the orthography und pronunciativn as contained tn Worcester’s Dictionaries. 1 suppose 
them to represent the highest standard recognized by tue best writers and speakers in Eagland 
and in this country.’’ 

From PROF. W. H. BAKER, Sup. Public Schools, Savannah, Georgia : 

“We are using Worcester’s Dictionaries in our schools, believing them to be far superior, 
in many respects, to avy other dictionary of the English language.” 
From PROF. B. MALLON, Sup. Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia: 

‘We have adopted Worcester as the standard for our schools, and greatly prefer it to any 
other preg sun! 

From the Superintendent of the Boston Schools : ‘VIENNA, AUSTRIA, August 2d, 1873. 

** [t gives me great pleasure to report that the MEDAL OF MERIT has been awarded to 
your firm in consideration of the publication of the series of Worcester’s Dictionaries ; and in 
my judgment it ig an honor well deserved, ° OHN D. PHILBRICK, 

i “U7. 8. Commissioner to the Vienna Exhibition.” 


WORCESTER AND LITERATURE. 


What Sumner, Everett, Bryant, Irving, Holmes, Agassiz, 
Bancroft, and others sayof it. 


Extract from Speech of HON. CHARLES SUMNER : 

‘The Senate need only go to a simple dictionary. I will not goto a law-book, or any work 
on the law of nations; but I take wnat I think is THE BEST AUTHORITY, WORCESTER’S LARGE 
DicTIoNaRy.”’ 

From HON. EDWARD EVERETT: 

“JT have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first publication. 
His orthography and pronunciation represent, so far as [ am aware, the most approved usage of 
our language.”’ 

From WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT: 

“Tne new and authentic etymologies, the conciseness and completeness of the definitions, 
the nicety with which the different shades of meaning in synonymes are distinguished, and the 
conscientious accuracy of the work in all its departments give it, in my judgment, the highest. 
claims to public favor.”’ 

From WASHINGTON IRVING: 
“ T concur with the opinion of Mr. Bryant.” 
From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 

*« Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lain on my table for daily use.” 
From JOHN HART, Sup't Public Printing: 

‘“<It gives me pleasure tostate that IT IS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY FOR THE PUBLIC PRINTING.”? 
From PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ: 

“ an have long considered ‘ Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary’ superior to any other work of ita 
nd. 
From HON. GEORGE BANCROFT: 











“On questions of orthography [ shall make it (Worcester) my standard.”’ 
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Worcesters Unabridged Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep. 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations and over 100,000 Words. Issue of 1878. 
We bave made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Premium ever given by us 


or any otber newspaper in the country. We will send this Dictionary to 


any person who will send us the names of Shree New Subscribers and Nine Dollars; or to any new Subscriber for three years 


and $9 or to any person who Will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New Names additional and $93 or who will renew his own subscription for three years, in advance, 


and send us $9. 


The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores. is $10, while the lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. Both the Dictionary and the Three Subscriptions, under this 
extraordinary offer, can, therefore, be had together for only $9. The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 


the expense of the Subscriber. 


Subscription Price of “The Independent,” $3 per Annum, in Advance. 


t& Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


Address 
POST-OFFICE OX 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


(ts 


April 25, 1878.] 


Insurance. 


The Insurance Editor wit give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal vatue of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by mail, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 








ber of premiums paid, (8) amount af policy, (4)/}. 


amount of premium. ana (5) kind of policy. Inelose 
ed and 








LEGAL VALUE OF POLICIES. 


WE arecalled upon day atter day, and 


a good many times a day, to answer inquir- 
ies as to the legal value of policies. We 
have for a long time published a standing 
offer to give such information. Our object 
has been simply to give information to the 
insured as to the value of the policy. Ifa 
man sells a horse, or a farm, or a yard of 
calico, he should know its value before he 
sells it. 
gain in which he can judge of his own 
chances of profit. Asa rule, a man who 
sells a life insurance policy knows nothing 
of its value. He may receive all it is 
worth or one-third of the amount; and he 
does not know which it is. We do not 
wish so much to criticise the practice of 
some of the companies as to enable a man 
to know what kind of a bargain he is mak- 
ing and whether he would better sell or 
not. We believe that a knowledge of the 
value of a policy has many times kept 
people from surrendering policies. We 
believe that any life insurance company 
can afford to and ought to tell a man what 
the value of his policy is before it is pur- 
chased. 

We find that a great many insurers think 
that the company will pay them the full 
amount of the legal value. The amount of 
surrender value which a life company pays 
an insurer is, of course, based on the value 
of the policy or the ‘‘reserve.” The re- 
serve is the amount of overpayments which 
an insurer has made above the cost of his 
insurance and the expense of management. 
It is the amount which he has overpaid, 
for the convenience to himself and the 
company, that the premium may be an 
equal annual premium during the whole 
term of the policy. It is the amount 
which the company has set aside as belong- 
ing to the policy. There can be no doubt 
that, when a policy is surrendered to a com- 
pany or sold to a company, a large pro- 
portion of the value or of the reserve 
should be given the insurer, either in cash 
orin paid-up insurance. There are good 
reasons why it should not all be given. 
For instance, if any one could draw out 
the full value of his policy, then it would 
be expected that very many of the healthy 
insurers would withdraw from the com- 


pany, and that those who had become un- - 


healthy would not. This would leave the 
company with an undue amount of un- 
healthy lives and bring upon it too large a 
rate of mortality. But this should have 
but little effect on the amount which should 
be paid by a company for the surrender of 
apolicy. Itis a fact that whenever a life 
policy is surrendered to a company the 
company is relieved of a liability precisely 
equal to the reserve. 

But the practice of the different com- 
panies is almost as varied as the number 
of companies, except in the states where 
the law provides otherwise. In Mass- 
achusetts the law says that, when a policy 
in any company incorporated under the 
laws of the state becomes void from the 
non-payment of premium, 80 per cent. of 
the value or reserve shall be applied asa 
single premium for the purchase of tem- 
porary insurance. That is, the policy wil, 
be kept in force for such time as 80 per 
cent. of the value of it will pay the pre- 
mium. The Maine law is very nearly the 
same. Companies which are organized 
under the laws of the other states make 
their own rules. In nearly every company 
all endowment policies, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-year life policies, and all limited 
premium policies contain a clause which 
guarantees a paid-up policy for as many 
Parts of the whoie number of years which 
the policy is to run as the number of 
years which the premium has been paid.. 

In some companies, alse, the full life 
Policy contains a clause which promises a 
paid-up policy for an equitable value. But 
in most companies there is no stipulation 


He is then enabled to make a bar- © 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


in regard ‘to the surrender value of ‘a full- 
life policy. Some of the companies give 
from 75 per cent. up to the full value. 
Others do not give a half of the value and 
instauces are numerous where not more 
than a third is given. 

When we tell an insurer the legal value 
of his policy, we are not giving informa- 
tion as.to What any company will pay for 

policy, nor are we saying that the com 
pauy will give any cash for it. It is sim- 
ply information as to what the policy has 
cost him above the requisite cost. It is in- 
formation as to the amount of liability 
from which the company will be relieved. 
It tells how much it would cost to purchase 
another policy with the same conditions as 
to rate of premium. It gives a basis on 
whicb the policy can be surrendered. It 
gives a man achance to form an opinion as 
to whether he would better surrender his 
policy or not. © 





THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Ir is now conceded that a great injustice 
was done the Continental Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., by the re- 
port of the special commission of the state 
legislature, which was made public a while 
ago. The solvency of the company was 
questioned; but the regular insurance com- 
mittee of the recent legislature, in the re- 
port just made, shows that the company is, 
beyond question, in a good financial condi. 
tion. The fourteenth annual statement of 
the Continental is published in another 
column, and~the assets are seen to be 
$3,726,832.20. The income during 1877 
was $601,915.80. There is a surplus over 
all liabilities of $434,017.90. Other facts 
and figures are given io the statement, 
which show clearly the real condition of 
the company. The officers of the Conti- 
nental seem determined to keep their com- 
pany in a good and sound condition. 

It is hardly possible to imagine a more 
egregious blunder than that made by the 
special commission in their examination of 
the company., It is almost, impossible to 
believe that a body of men could be so stu- 
pid. The insurance committee of the re- 
cent legislature examined the company 
with the greatest care, and their report 
givesthe company, proportionally, about as 
large a surplus as any company in the 
country. We are compelled to believe in 
the last examination. The gentlemen who 
composed the more recent committee were 
well known for their honesty and integrity. 
They went at the examination of the com- 
pany with an undoubted prejudice against 
it. There is no doubt but that a thorough 
examination was given. Nor is there any 
doubt but the men who made the examina- 
tion were entirely satisfied as to the charac- 
ter of the assets of the company. Their 
prejudices were overcome, and the com- 
pany now stands before the public with as 
clear a title to solvency as the most critical 
could desire. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL. 


One of the interesting and instructive 
annual statements of the life companies is 
that of the New England Mutual Life4n- 
surance Company, of Boston. It is the 
thirty fourth one which the company has 
made. The New England is a company of 
which a great many good things can be 
said. It is a company which has been 
tried for over a third of a century by the 
public. ‘It is a purely mutual company 
and gives all of its profits back to the 
insured. It is an economically managed 
company, and, consequently, pays good 
dividends. It is subject to the non-for- 
feiture laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
and, consequently, when a policy is for- 
feited, a man’s rights are not forfeited with 
it. It is # company which has accumu- 
lated up to the first of last January assets 
amounting to fourteen and a half million 
dollars. In the year 1877, with all the 
hard times and the disagreeable knocks 
which life insurance received, the New 
England moved along in its steady course 
and paid over two anda half millions to 
the policyholders of the.compuny in losses, 
endowments, dividends, and purchase of 
policies. It is a company which we have 
always ranked among the best. We have 
always believed in it, and we have no doubt 
that we always shall. 











INSURANCE NOTES. 





A LEADING business man and a gentle- 
man of the finest ability remarked to us, 
the other day: ‘‘ There is no business in 
the world that could have stood the knocks 
which life insurance bas received during 
the past year, and then have shown any 
kind of prosperity.” This is strictly true. 
Not 80 much that the business has received 
any very severe blows us that people think 
that it has. But then it is true that among 
sensible men there is no duty to the family 
80 great as that of life insurance, It is 
also true that some fifteen thousand poli- 
cies were paid in death and endowment 
claims during the year, and that some 
seventy-five thousand persons were direct- 
ly benefited by the payments, and this is 
one ,person for each five hundred of the 
population of the eatire country. We 
want it to be so that life insurance will be 
more and more capable of standing any- 
thing that can be done or said against it. 
And, as the payments of losses increase 
from year to year, which they will; and as 
the expense of management comes down 
lower and lower, and it will come down; 
and as the bad and poorly-managed com- 
panies are gradually eliminated from the 
business, and they are fast going to their 
own place—then life insurance will become 
more and more popular, and will do the 
good which it ought todo and which it 
will do. 


—Here are a couple of ways to produce 
fires, recited by an agent who is desirqus 
of contributing insuranceinformation. Of 
course, fires which occur from either of 
these causes are described as ‘‘ cause un- 
known”: 


‘«Mr. Bailey, of Easton, Pa., a merchant, 
took the colored paper wrappers off from 
the contents of two boxes of hard soap, and 
put the wrappers into one of the empty 
soap-boxes. Within forty-eight hours 
spontancous combustion resulted, burping 
the papers and charring the box. Twice 
have I seen fires started by twirling matches 
in the fingers after lighting yas. The 
melted brimstone is thrown off in particles 
on fire, and is always likely to set fire 
where it lodges.” 


—We shall be obliged to any of our 
friends who will send us the circulars and 
documents of any of the various co-opera- 
tive associations which are intended to 
take the place of life insurance companies. 
If no documents are used, we shall be glad 
to receive the name and location of any 
such association,. 


—Every man having others dependent 
upon his life, whether his own family or 
creditors, or who is liable to have his busi- 
ness or property sacrificed by his death, 
for want of a little ready money, is in duty 
bound to make the best provision possible 
against such contingency. A small sum 
paid annually for what is termed ‘‘life 
insurance”’—a form of expression that is 
misleading to some minds, for it is really 
an insurance against a business emergency 
—will make one’s family secure. A man 
thus provided will bé far less worried in 
sickness and his chance of recovery will 
be greatly increased. In this respect it is 
life insuranc®—ORANGE JUDD. 


—One of the greatest mistakes made by 
people who insure their lives and their 
houses is that they do not sufficiently 
study the company in ‘which they insure. 
Surely, there can be no more important 
matter than to know just the standing of a 
person with whom you are going to make 
a bargain, to be consummated on his part 
at the end of thirty years or more. Before 
a man insures his life, he should study the 
company carefully and get hold of all the 
facts he can command, and get bis inform- 
ation as much as possible from some one 
who is not interested in the insurance, 


—Uncertainty.—The duration of asingle 
life. 

Certainty.—The average duration of a 
thousand lives. 

Uncertainty.—The protection which man 
affords his family whose life is not in- 
sured. 

Certainty.—The protection afforded to a 
man’s family whose life is insured. 

A Wise Man.—One who provides an in- 
heritance for his family. 

An Unwise Man.—Ooe who thinks he 
can afford to insure himself. 
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—A bill to allow the Atlantic Mutual 
Life of Albany to be reorganized and put 
in an additional amount of stock sufficient 
Yo make the company solvent was intro- 
duced intothe New York Legislature, and 
there was a good deal of influence brought 
to bear to secure its passage. But it has 
been practically killed in the senate, by 
having the enacting clause stricken out ; 
and we have doubtless heard the last of the 
Atlantic Mutual Life. 


As an evidence that the credit of 
American life insurance companies is not 
impaired in the estimation of foreigners, it 
is worthy of note that the following 
amounts of insurance were quite recently 
placed in some of the New York City com- 
panies: Lord Henry Paget, London, En- 
gland, $180,000; Prince Nicolas-Orloff, 
Russian minister to Paris, $500,000. 


—The National Life, of New York, and 
the National Capitol, of Washington, were 
each a national disgrace. The Security 
Life was most noted for its lack of security. 
Now what shall we expect of a company 
called the National Security? 


—If the pet of Messrs. Barnes, Schenck, 
Clark & Co. should fail of a charter this 
session of Congress, they can console 
themselves with the knowledge that the 
name will keep. No one else will want it. 


—‘E. J.” wants the National Security 
Life to have ‘‘savings” attached to its 
name, making it the N. 8.8. Co. Doubt- 
less it would be pleasant to originate even 
part of a name—for ‘‘ E, J.” 


INSURANCE 
FOURTEENTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD CONN., 


Jauuary ist, 1878. 


Ne Ledger Aum. Dec. dist, 
. 83, 124,916 40 $3,124,916 40 
INC ome IN 1877. 
Received from Prem'‘ums..... $467,008 46 
Received Interest, — and 
OR GUE crccnsocae Cinscecccccs 134,847 34 601,915 ¥i5 80 


83, 726.3: 832 40 40 
DISBURSED IN 18577. 


TO POLICY.HOLDERS, 
For Death Claims 
=e ee en- 
ee $178,237 27 
Divi td en ds, pur- 
ohased and lapsed 
Polictes..........05+ 407,407 91 $585,645 18 
EXPENSES. 
Commissions and 
salaries paid 
ET dcdcecessese $76,359 95 
27,174 48 


6,571 80 





stage —s 
egal and all 
euler expenses... $32,712 66 $142,798 89 
TOG « «.000000+00 19,274 08 
Amow ant charged 
D profit and sags 
‘or depreciation 


in various assets 49,154 63 
Dividend bes — 
holders.. ete 12,000 00 799,872 79 
$2,926,959 41 
Anes. 
Loans on real estate, first liens... ........ 289,310 89 
Collaterai loans and bitis receivabie. bese ns 92 
emium notes on pelicies in force. -» 980,840 66 
Cost of rea. estate owned bythecompany 268,136 29 
United *tates, state, county, and town 
BOmMGS (at COGS)... 22 cccece 0 cececes 209,953 75 
Railroad stocks and je (at cost)....... 48,952 43 
Cash in office and in 176,529 68 
Bank stocks and a . ‘other ‘stocks ‘and 
DOME cecccecccsescocecscccsses e 172,392 72 
Agents’ balances... ...  seneeeseee 24,776 83 
Furniture and fixtures in home office 
ONG ABGENCIES......  orcce ceeseerereesee= - 14,270 24 
"$2,926,959 41 
Add interest due 2nd accrued. $189,958 52 
Prouteme in course oi collec- 
Seema aidherrorr-aerarsses 81,246 82 
remiume. deferred, semi-an- 
nual and quarterly soccccces 38,700 61 304,905 96 
$3,231,865 36 
LIABILITIES, 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies 
pest eer r cent. baste), aoe 8, 708,200 00 
osses ascertained (no 
name 82,437 00 


ue 
Amountallowed to reduce as- 
sets to present value, with 
ot dete <nnt. for collection s.3 
of deferred premiums 
Surplus........... 0... $434,017 ‘1 $3,231,865 36 


veanen AND RISK ACCOURT. 
Pyncee oy and restored oo. , 


the year 1877....0-.--seee eee $2,795,178 00 

pul in Bree at end of year...9,594 11,499,777 33 
a -y apd Geathe denies 131,723 99 
iy —— |e 
ndowments iaiur:d a ronenvgadl 46.514 28 
"aii = on sae 875 1,353,459 27 
ity since Organization.. ......... 1,110 1,765,041 00 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - ° ° ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - ° 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - - - 


Net Surplus, - . 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, (878, - - - 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 O02 


$6,109,526 75 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Jnited States Stocks (market, value) ... 

ere 6 —=—hE35$5§$es 5S p00 00088 Seen ees 

state and City Bonds 

nterest due on ist anuary, 

polance in sande x es ehteaeeee 
eal Esta 





TOCA... .r0sceccccccccctececs 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


THE 


Cons as ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,7853.16 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 
A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres't. 
R. KE. Beecher 
Secretary. 


AMERICA\I 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW 1 ORF 








Cash Capital............ceces ssecses $400,000 00 
Not Surplus .. ....00e.ccsecees evsses 519,712 20 
ASSETS (availabie for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsuranve Keserve and other lia- 

DUIOO,......-0--ceee veers. a 81,514 70 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878. es $1,001,226 90 
No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 

THOS. L. THORNELL, See’y. 
DAVID ADB, Asst Sec'y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








ABSCES, OVOT.... 0... 00000-000 eoccceced $16,000,000. 
Surplus, neoarly............0..-00+-. 2,000,000. 

The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is y on tof depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the FPians and Bates of this Company. 


HENEY STOKBS, President. 
C, ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Seoretary. 


68. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
G. Y. Wewreis and H.B. STORRS. Ase’t Sec’s 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORE, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


aF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000,|-” 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 





Isaac F. Luovyn, Secretary, 


Cash in Banks 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on sent — (worth $4,298,200) 


ane on Stocks, payable on seen (mareet value nae ‘Goouseies, ont, 098 00). 








W. . O. Banrygrt, Actuary, 







eseneeseeees : deaileiemeaiall 96,109.56 75 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. . 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to dist Decem- 





DE, Ue i. wece og - + -wenbonpetegere $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Of January, I877........-cccceeeeeeeeeere 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 96,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor ages Fire disconnected 


with Marine Kisks, 
emiums marked off from Ist January, 
~ 187i, to dist December, 1877............ Me 2, 331 08 08 
ene paid during the same period...... 82,506 ,89 800 27 


$947,928 86 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 
The pompeny has the following Assets, 
viz 


United States and State of New York 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks .$10,565,958 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,168,200 00 
Real state and a due the Com- 


pany. estimated AE... ....ceeeeeseees 7,436 O1 
Premium Notes and "hills Receivable.... Ye} 63 
PUES , cee sncceseenue seccsidnsess 255,364 02 

Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, op and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES. 
J. P. JONES. RANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE. 
W. H. H. MOOKE, )LPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTI OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. Ht. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li W RGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LaNic ERT L. STUAKT. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIBL 8. MILLER, RED CHAUNCEY. 
M. STURGIS . HAS D. LEVERICH, 
OSIAH 0. LO HORACH GRAY, 
ILLIAM BK. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHEL OHN ELLIOT? 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYG 
. A HAND, 1AM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, RV. KING, 
ILLIAM H. WEBB: _ THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
RLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 





J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONT INBNTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE cé MPANY. 
This Company conta its business under the New York 
poe _ 





1 & 1023 Broadway, ye Y.; Cor. Court and 
ontague Sts.and + Broadway, B’k’n 


8. 
Cash on hand and in Banks.. $183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8S and other 
Stocks (value $502,456 25), 











payable on demand........... 402,460 00 
—— 585,871 64 
oy on Bond and ae e 
{oP Seal Betate, worth 
sails Je aie 633,000 00 
United A other Stocks and | Bonds 
omens the Gougame as follows (Market 
gf York City Bank and other ’ - 
om . , eee ie coe. .0b0 ae Ss 
1 ~ Snares, N. Y.and Harlem @ 
United States Stocks....°3/2.112 747/812 50 
1,072,692 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, B. D., and "837,300 
699,800 00 
ff 22 
12.300 00 


seneenesehsnseiinnesss’ $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 
outstanding —- - 983,0 21 


“for reported losse 8, un- 
claimed dividends, 
etc., etc., etc,...... 194.863 07 
- for ccutinpensies heeees 30,000 00 
RS eT: 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, 


a —~ Surplus 
Proce Res’rve Fund 450 450 000 00 
divided Surplus,. 86,501 08 966,501 03 


GEO. 'T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT? F253,31 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
A.M. KIRB BY, “seg h-D. ORNS. OARLET. Gov. Ag t 
ec. Broo! 
January lith, 1818, - 





_ THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . . $82,780,898 20 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Premiums received and deferred........ eccess 0eeeG6, 232,304 70 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877..... eescacese 432,605 40 $5,799,609 30 

Interest received and acerued........... e0 ccescsesece 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued, Jan. Ist, 1877........... 66660 seecece 800,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ccccccce cesececeeecees $1,618,128 89 





Endowments matured and discounted....... Ocecccscccsseccece coe 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... Cevccecececsoccccccs Seeccese 194,318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies...... sees 2,421,847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States atocke,......$211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks..........s.s.ee00 eeeeess++ 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
BONE GIIRID icc cccccccccccoccesce $0nes06e0eseesse -- 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,379,930 33)........... 0 000qegeeeocece secceccee 12,875,584 69 
Real emtate..ccccccccccccccccccccenesce cove secs ccceccosccoescccces 3,350,268 07 


Bonds aud mortgages, first ‘Hen on real estate (buildings thereca 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security)............... «++ 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ...........00 cc eee eeee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878........ pecsebmiesscaessoeccestte 396,289 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in couree of ecanemtecten and ost 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 


lied tn Mabas).. cccccccceccvccscocccces ieeeenseoontes ° 167 183 57 
Agente’ belances........... Cercccccccoccccccecccccscs rere Try 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878 eeeee eececccoesce 315,85 35 


—— $34,452,005 29 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 








New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over COst..............s00005 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. Ist, 1878....... hiss kenWeKieeKbeepenenseeaees $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878..............0008 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, CtC.......eeceeeece cree eeeeeeeeeees 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; pariicipatiog in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium ; von-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 81,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policivs of that 
WG obs oneiin nn dss cdnedhocadeneeseceeeshetencsaesdaseesees 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............cesseeeeeeees 17,430 91 382,208,106 44 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent........... TONE OCTET POTEET TTT Te TTC rT $2,664,144 4 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876.................. peehanecaee 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist. 1877............. © ccceccce cs 00+ e 40,40 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... cccescceceeeecee 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876....... a gisca pen eekadisoawawieden ieitbeaaeceees -  $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877............-...00- © ceeccccecccces cece peecccee 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878..........06--++++-- dsedn -ceeenweapeasioewese ‘ 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jenenty Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January lst, 1878, $2,664,144. 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actualy. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street 
HENRY TUCK, MD, Residence 1 'K, Biot Btreet, | Medical Heaminers, 
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April 25, 1878.) 






THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, S8ec’y. 

BENJ. C, MILLER, Treasurer, 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848, Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS $8,129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary, 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitledto the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261. 262, 263, and 261 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The peineipal & features of oft this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, RCONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THEINSURED. 














All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH Seqnetary- 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. Ist, 1877 -- 8963; +4 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over.. 6 

50 per cent. dividend paid on @il oupicing 5-year pol- 
ees, 2 30 per cent. un 3 years, and per cent. on all 
0 





This ‘Company has it poem in operation over 7 years, 
has paid over = 000 in lusses ($456,868.25 o f which 
was at the “ Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 


$500,000 in Sivittontan to policyholders. 
None but the s«fer classes of risks ta 
TOR ARE MUNROK, = wand Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Sec’ 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREBT. 
INOORPOR ATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $¢),280,728 46. 
same Cc. Poe President. 
Entire surplus oamunaae to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 
Endowment policies at — rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply 
H. 8. STRPHENe, Vice-President, 





1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

WEENEIOG 05 cic cccccgescves 779,325 44 
BOD QIWO i cccccsccacdwansdsces 545,155 72 


Wu. G. CROWELL, 8ec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMBON, Ase’t Gec, 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Gash Capical all paid ta.......... 
Reserve se all Meet ities pene 00 


Net Burptan nee: cic BBG ESS BS 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878 .€1,636,029 71 


SANFORD J. Pty R. SMITH, President. 
ANDRE 


jecre ais 
Ww J be . ‘Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTM 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE HIRED SQUIRREL. 
A RUSSIAN FABLE. 





BY LAURA SANFORD. 





A Lion to the Squirrel said: 
** Work faithfully for me, 
And when your task is done, my friend, 
Rewarded you shall be 
With barrel-full of finest nuts, fresh from my 
own nut-tree.’’ 
** My Lion King,” the Squirrel said, ‘‘ to this I 
do agree.”’ 


The Squirrel toiled both day and night, 
Quite faithful to bis hire ; 
So hungry and so faint sometimes 
He thought he should expire. 
But still he kept his courage up and tugged 
with might aod main. 
‘How pice the nuts will taste,” he thought, 
«when I my barrel gain.” 


At last, when he was nearly dead, 
And tbin and old and gray, 
Quoth Lion: ‘* There’s no more hard work 
You’ re fit to do, I’ll pay.” 
A barrel-full of nuts he gave—ripe, rich, and 
big; but oh! 
The Squirrel’s tears ran down his cheeks. 
He’d lost his teeth, you know, 
EEE 


POLLY’S PICNIC. 


BY MRS. ALICE B. RICHARDSON. 





‘I REALLY believe,” said Polly, ‘‘ that 
thereis no fun nor anything very nice in 
this world. Nothing but school, school, 
school. And then, when I come home, all 
I hear is: ‘ Polly, be a good girl and take 
care of Jamie’; or, ‘Polly, my dear, carry 
this basket of dinner to old lame Kate.’ 
The same thing every day. And oh, dear! 
I am tired of being good!” 

With her bright, pretty face all distorted 
with a scowl, the poor child looked as 
though being good was really the most 
troublesome thing 1n the world, and far too 
great an undertaking for one with such 
heavy misfortunes as hers. 

‘Oh, dear!” and this time the words 
came out with such a sigh that Polly’s 
Uncle Joe was quite startled, as he entered 
the room and saw the pitiful little object 
before him, witb her elbows resting on her 
knees aud her face pressed tightly between 
her two hands. 


‘‘Hulloa there, youngster! Got the 
toothache?” 
‘No, Uncle. It’s worse than that. But 


there’s no use in telling whatit is; for you 
don’t understand girls.” And the mouth 
pouted and the scowls grew more ominous. 

‘‘Don’t I, though? Why, Polly, there is 
nothing I understand better.” And here 
Uncle Joe gave a knowing wink, just as 
though he had been a sort of father con- 
fessor to all the little girls ia Christendom. 

‘Well, Uncle, I feel cross. And this is 
just why.” And then followed such a 
sorowful story of childish griefs and exag- 
gerated troubles that good old Uncle Joe’s 
heart was melted; and he resolved, witha 
twinkle in his kind eyes, to do something 
to make Polly’s face a very happy one 
again. 

‘‘Well, well! This is a sad state of 
affairs. And I don’t know what to do 
with a girl who is so ungrateful. When 
you were pouting so ferociously you forgot 
all about your dear mamma, and your kind 
friends, and your old uncle, and— But I 
will not scold you now, Polly; but try 
and see what some extra fun will do for 
your state of mind. What shall it be, lit- 
tle lass?) Why! Have the wrinkles gone 
already?” 

And they certainly had. For some good 
fairy must have appeared just then, and 
smoothed the scowl away, leaving a very 
bright and expectant expression in its 
place. 

‘‘How would it do not to go to school 
for a month?” was the first timid sugges- 
tion. 

‘* Not at all, Miss. Do you want to bea 
know-nothing, like your uncle? Your fun 
must be something else.” 

‘* Perhaps a tea-party would do as well. 
Or—let me think. Oh, Uncle Joe! I have 
it! I have it!” And Polly clapped her 
hands with delight, and her blue eyes 
twinkled like diamonds with unconcealed 
pleasure. 
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grown people. And let me invite just who 
I please, and go just where I want to, and 
stay as long as I like.” 

‘* Well, upon my soul, you are a modest 
young woman in your requests. But we'll 
see,” and, with a long whistle, Uncle Joe 
left the room. 

Now Polly knew that when Uncle Joe 
said ‘‘we’ll see” in that kind of a tone 
everything was very hopeful; so she com- 
menced to lay her plans accordingly. First 
she ran and got her slate, and wrote on it 
the names of all the boys and girls she 
meant to invite ; and then she thought it 
would be very fine, indeed, to send out in- 
vitations. But what should she say? 

After much busy thought and careful 


. speculation the following note was pre- 


pared as a copy for all the others: 


‘*Miss Polly Emerson Betts would like 
to have you come to her own picnic verry 
much. Be at my house on Satterday, at 
nine o’clock, and we will start from there 
and have fun.” 


Polly read this through with great satis- 
faction ; and her little heart beat high as she 
went in search for her mother, feeling that 
all she could do for the present had been 
done in the best style possible. Room 
after room was searched; and Polly began 
to fear that her mother was out, when she 
heard voices in the library and recognized 
the tones. Slily as a little mouse she 
opened the door; and there sat Mrs. Betts 
and Uncle Joe in interested conversation, 
and, to Polly’s delight, she cuught the word 
**picnic.” 

“Ob! Mamma. Uncle Joe says he'll see 
about some fun for me. And you will see 
too. Won't you, dearMamma?’” And the 
little girl laid her soft cheek against her 
mother’s folded hands, as a poor expression 
of mingled appeal and love. 

‘* Yes, my daughter. We have talked it 
all over and your wish shall be gratified; 

‘for you have been Mother’s help a long 
while and need a holiday. Your part will 
be to invite your little friends; and I will 
cook some goodies for you, and Uncle Joe 
will surely do his share. Won’t you, 
Joseph?” 

“Of course, of course. It wouldn’t be 
avy fun if I had not a finger in the pie. 
So I have thought of something very 
grand, Miss Polly Ann, for your pleasure. 
If you can get Mamie Duncan’s brother 
Dick to drive you, I will hire Farmer Otis’s 
old donkey, and all you children can get in 
our big wagon and go to “‘ Fairies’ Grove.” 

Polly could not speak, for she was wholly 
overwhelmed with so much good fortune. 
After laughing and kissing her mother and 
uncle at quick intervals, until she appeared 
like a crazy child, she suddenly stopped, 
and said, quite softly: 

‘*1t seems as though it would be almost 
easy to be good now.” 

At last Saturday came; and long before 
the usual time for rising Polly sprang out 
of bed, and, rushing to the window, to see 
if it was pleasant, even her childish heart 
was impressed by the perfect beauty of 
that early June morning. The sun was 
shining so bright and clear that it seemed 
to make every leaf and blade of grass glis- 
ten under its powerful rays; and the birds 
were singing so rapturously that, to Polly’s 
mind, they were happier than ever to think 
of her picnic. 

‘Oh! how good everything is; and won’t 
I have a splendid time!” were her first 
words, And not many girls in that quiet 
country village dressed themselves much 
quicker than Polly did, to the tune of 
“Glory, glory, Hallelujah !” 

Such a burry and bustle there was until 
nine o’clock, preparing the lunch and pack- 
ing the good things away in baskets, But 
when that hour came all was ready, and 
Polly awaited the arrival of her friends 
with great impatience. Gradually they 
came—sweet, fresh-faced little girls, and 
robust, fun-loving boys—all bent on hav- 
ing a good time and enjoying Polly’s pic- 
nic. 

Very soon a great shout was heard, and 
every child rushed to see what was the 
matter. 

“‘Oh, look, Polly! Only just look!” 
cried a voice, breathless with excitement. 
‘* Here comes your Uncle Joe, with a don- 
key.” 





‘Oh! let me have a picnic, without any 


Hi! hi!” screamed little Tommy Por- 


ter. ‘‘ What a big wagon; and only see the 
flags over the donkey’s ears and the trim- 
mings on the harness! My Jiminy!” 

Uncle Joe did look happy when he saw 
all the merry faces turned toward him, and 
his old heart felt repaid for the pains he 
had taken to make the turnout look as fes- 
tive as possible. 

‘*Come, now, children, jump in! Here, 
Dick Duncan, you take the reins, and look 
out for every one younger than yourself. 
Polly, keep those boys out of the baskets, 
and every one behave. That is my last 
word: behave /” 

“*Good-bye, children,” cried out Mrs. 
Betts. ‘‘Good-bye, my Polly!” And in re- 
ply came such a din of noise, in which 
answering ‘‘good-byes” alone could be 
heard, that she could only return laughing 
to the house. 

On they sped, the happy little people; 
and if that old donkey had lived to be as 
old as Methuselah he could not have car- 
ried a more joyous burden after him. 
When “‘ Fairies’ Grove” was reached, Dick 
helped every one out of the wagon; and 
then let old Donkey out of his place of 
continement, too, to nibble among the 
bushes. 

‘* Now, what shall we do?” inquired the 
little hostess, when the party rallied around | 
her. ‘Shall it be ‘tag, or ‘drop the 
handkerchief,’ or ‘ Dixie’s land’? ” 

‘* T think it’s about time to have dinner,” 
meekly suggested Tommy Porter. But this 
remark was received with such shouts of 
laughter that he did not dare utter another 
word. 

It did not take long to decide the game; 
and such scampering and frolicking the 
beautiful, shady trees could never have 
seen before—even when, as the old legend 
of the place reported, the little fairies held 
their nightly revels and danced beneath 
their broad branches, 

When dinner-time really did come, the 
young housekeepers sent the boys away to 
gather leaves for dressing the table; and 
then such atime there was arranging lunch ! 
How good everything looked—the flaky 
biscuits, the frosted cakes and little tarts, 
and, best of all, the luscious strawberries ! 
No matter if spiders did crawl in the 
cream and trifling accidents occur. It was 
a feast for the gods, and the children en- 
joyed it more than any heathen deities 
could have done. 

“Now,” said Polly, after the repast was 
over, ‘‘ we must do something new—some- 
thing splendid; for it will be time to go 
home before long.” 

‘*] know what!” said her rival spokes- 
woman on most occasions, Delia Tucker. 
** We will have charades.” 

‘*Yes! Yes!” screamed every one, And 
so the plan was accepted.. 

“We will have the old wagon for a 
stage,” Polly proposed; ‘‘ and the audience 
will sit on those logs right in front of us. 
Now for the fun.” 

“Now, Polly, you do just as I say,” 
urged Delia, excitedly, ‘‘and we’ll act 
John Smith and Pocahontas.” 

The boys turned their coats wrong side 
out and trimmed themselves with leaves; 
and the girls rubbed strawberry-juice all 
over their faces for paint, and festooned 
their dresses with some long, creeping 
vines they found. Were any costumes 
ever seen like these by mortal man! Such 
a play, such applause, such ringing laugh- 
ter was never heard in Fairies’ Grove; and 
when the climax of excitement was reached 
John Smith invited all the audience to join 
the actors in a war-dance. The children 
scrambled in the wagon, joined bands, 
gave the war-whoop as vociferously as any 
wild man of the woods, and danced till 
their poor feet ached. But they did not 
stop until, all of a sudden, whack! bang! 
and the bottom of the wagon gave way, and 
every little Indian was landed on the lap of 
Mother Earth. Fortunately, no one was 
hurt; but the reaction was great when the 
children saw the vehicle which was to have 
carried them home. 

“Oh! What shall we do?” every voice 
cried. ‘‘ We will have to walk, and its 
miles and miles.” 

“‘Stop your noise, youngsters,” said 
Dick, bravely, ‘‘and I will make old Don- 
key carry you home yet; for I can fix the 
wagon, I guess, I will get—whew!” and 





even poor Dick stood suddenly aghast and 
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overcome by his own emotions. ‘‘If that 
old donkey husn’t walked away TI’ll be 
blessed! He is probably home by this time, 
and [’m a pretty fellow.” 

This was too much, and a panic would 
have ensued had not Polly called out, 
courageously: ‘It is too bad! But we will 
be like real soldiers and walk. It wasn’t 
Dick’s fault, for he did not mean to forget 
to watch. We will each carry a basket or 
a bundle, and that will be our knapsack; 
and Dick will be general.” 

*‘And I will be captain,” said young 
Tommy Porter. 

And so the procession was formed, and 
each tired little soul marched bravely on, 
supported by the courage of the others. 

‘“*We'll go home singing,” said General 
Dick; “‘just as though we were coming 
home from war.” 

And when the old farm-house was in 
sight the fatigue was forgotten, as each 
little throat nearly split itself with the old 
song: “Tramp! tramp! tramp! the boys are 
marching!” 

The procession reached the door just as 
Mrs. Betts and Uncle Joe appeared; and 
then followed such a tale of happiness and 
distress that the hearts of the hearers were 
moved with sympathy. 

‘* Well, children,” said Uncle Joe, ‘‘ next 
time I will have to go, too, and keep you 
straight. But you are all young heroes, after 
all.’ And then the good-byes were said 
and the little party dispersed. 

That night, when Polly was safe in bed, 
her mamma looked in, to see if she was 
asleep. As she bent over the little form, 
two soft arms closed tightly around her 
neck, and a worn-out voice murmured: 

‘Dear Mamma, every one is good. I am 
ever so tired; but it was most all fun.” 
And then the drooping lids closed, and the 
quiet, regular breathing showed that Polly 
was in Dreamland. 





OUR NEIGHBOR. 
BY MRS. J. 8 BURNAP. 


I. 

Our neighbor, Mrs. Kraker, is a fair ty pe 
of her class. A skinny slip of a woman, 
standing five feet in her shoes, the weight 
of a witch, bexring about with her a forty 
years’ experience of the uncertainty of 
all wordly expectations. 

At the time of her marriage her husband 
had come into possession, through the death 
of his father, of a farm of forty acres, on 
which there were a half a dozen slaves. 
The neighborhood in which this farm lay 
was an unhealthy one, the farm being 
skirted by a belt of swampy ground, which 
sent its malaria as far as the winds would 
waft it. 

The husband of Mrs. Kraker was indo- 
lent, besides being mentally deficient. 

Tis an old proverb: “ Better encounter 
the plegue than a fool.” Mrs. Kraker had 
encountered both in her husband. 

Sickness and poverty followed fast in 
the wake of the birth of a large family of 
children. One after another of these chil- 
dren died, leaving Mrs. K. with two 
daughters only, aged respectively fourteen 
and sixteen, when her husband died also. 

Unaccustomed to thrift, her lean tarder 
and scanty store suggested but one idea. 
That was: How should she keep herself and 
daughters from positive want. The tene- 
ment in which they were living was scarce- 
ly habitable. It had never possessed suf - 
ficient dignity to become aruin. Wearing 
an expression of utter helplessness, it 
leaned against the mud chimney that 
formed its back-bone, a fair exponent of 
the character of the man who had inherit- 
ed it. 

Mrs. K. took an inventory of her sub- 
stance, and found her widow's dowry to 
consist of a handful of household stuff, a 
few farming implements, a canvas-covered 
wagon, one half-starved steer, and a bale of 
cotton. That bale of cotton, the product 
of her last year’s industry—how she had 
striven to keep it out of her foolish hus- 
band’s hands. Now it was the one thing 
that she could spare. 

Converting it into cash, and putting her 
worldly goods in the wagon, with herself 
and daughters on the top of them, the 
lone steer to draw the load, she started for 
the hill country. Between her and her 
place of destination stretched a journey of 
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one hundred miles. The roads were good; 
the weather was fine. They traveled slowly, 
camped out nights, and reached the new 
field for their industry in better heart than 
they started. 


oo 


Il. 


‘‘The voice of the turtle was heard in 
the land, the time of the singing of birds 
had come,” and with it the season for rent- 
ing of lands, which touched the widowed 
woman’s heart more closely than voice of 
turtle or song of bird. 

Squire Cobb’s ten-acre lot lay untilled at 
the base of Kenesaw Mountain. Flanked 
by earthworks and strewn with exploded 
shells, its eastern slope covered with splint- 


ered and headless trees, they told their own’ 


sad story. In the distance lay the sequel 
tothe bloody battle that had taken place 
on the mountain-side. Two cemeteries. 
One encircled by Cherokee roses; over the 
other floated significantly the national flag, 
marking the spot where thirteen thousand 
soldiers slept. 

Mrs. Kraker cared for none of these 
things. The ground she had come to look 
at lay warm and sunny at the mountain’s 
feet. There was a habitation upon it. 
Strangely enough, this lowly building had 
escaped unbarmed while the terrible con- 
flict was going on about it. The board 
shutter still bung on its hinges. Never hav- 
ing boasted of a sash, there was no glass 
to be shattered. Its unplastered walls 
stood unharmed, while the booming of 
cannon and rattling of shot over its head 
were sending death and destruction into 
the soldiers’ ranks. 

As Mrs. K. scanned the capabilities of the 
ground, it did not wear an altogether satis- 
factory aspect. She saw ata glance there 
was hard work to be done before the ground 
was ready for the plow. It was well pro- 
tected by a new fence. That was a feature 
she appreciated, after her experience in her 
own slovenly home. She had not much 
time to lose. She and her daughters could 
clean off the rubbish. The earthworks 
would be a good thing on the windy side of 
the pig-pen. Plenty of guano would bring 
the land up, and she forthwith settled her 
mind on these conclusions, 
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Clad in her decent widow’s weeds—a 
gown made of black cambric, and a sun- 
bonnet over the pasteboard frame of which 
a yard of the same material was tightly 
drawn, the cape deepening to her elbows, 
answering to the veil of English crape worn 
by those whose bereavement sinks no deeper 
—she sought the presence of Squire Cobb. 

“‘l’ve been up ter look at that ar’ piece 
er battle groun’ er you’. I reckon me an’ 
my darters can make a crap there this yere 
summer, if yer a mind to let it,” said Mrs. K. 

Squire Cobb owned a deal of ‘‘that ar’ 
battle-groun’,” and would have given her 
the use of the land for a year, if she would 
have put it in decent order; but he was 9s 
ready to make a good bargain as the lone 
woman that confronted him, without a 
tithe of her industry. 

The Squire lived on the labor of his 
‘‘croppers”’; and neither he nor his land 
were growing richer, in consequence. It 
was only the week before he had fenced in 
the cabin that had escaped while desolation 
and destruction were going on all about it. 
He had been looking over his rent-roll, and 
it had not brightened his expectations for 
the coming year. 

The problem was unsolved: How should 
he continue to live on the labor of his 
‘‘croppers,’’ when they got so little from 
his land? Observing Mrs. K.’s earnest 
manner, he said nothing about the accu- 
mulation of rubbish he himself had not 
energy enough to remove, but entered at 
once up)n his verbal agreement with her. 
Few words were necessary. It was an 
every-day transaction. - Nothing to be paid 
until after the harvest. The tenant to fur- 
nish labor, seed, and fertilizers. One- 
fourth of the cotton, one-third of the corn 
to be paid to the lord of the soil. The ten- 
ant to have the remainder. 

The Squire was not sanguine when he 
made this agreement with Mrs. K. An in- 
credulous smile stole over his face, as she 
turned to leave him. He had not a man 
among his ‘‘croppers” that would under- 





take that lot, he half audibly repeated, as 
he resumed his dreaming over his poorly- 
tilled farms. The woman went her way, 
richer in her poverty than the laggard she 
left behind her, counting his acres by the 
hundred. 
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Passing her place one morning, as she 
and her daughters were hard at work, get- 
ting the ground ready for the plow, we re- 
marked: ‘‘ You are working very hard, 
Mrs. Kraker. Can’t you get a man to help 
you?” 

‘‘ Wal, I reckon 1 shan’t hire no Nigger 
to work for me. I’ve had enough of ‘em. 
Niggers ain’t worth nothin’ to work.” 

We were not wise as serpents. Leaning 
languidly against the fence, we daintily re- 
sponded: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Kraker! They will 
do better when they are educated.” 

All unwittingly we had struck the key- 
note. 

Rising from her stooping posture, stand- 
ing stiff in her place, turning her neck 
awry, so she gave us a sideward look, 
nothing visible under her sunbonnet but 
the tip of her nose and chin, in a thin, 
drawling voice, but very emphatic in her 
enunciation, she began: 

‘* Edicated! edicated! Yer can’t edicate 
a Nigger, ner more ner yer can that ar fice 
dog,” pointing toa mongrel cur. ‘‘ Why, 
they hain’t got no souls. Ther Bible says 
ther hain’t. Icanshow itter you. A Bap- 
tis’ min’ster showed itter me. I read my 
Bible. I know what’s in my-Bible.” 

'““ Where do you find it, Mrs. Kraker?” 
we mildly asked. 

“*Wall—I can’t zacly put my finger on’t; 
but it’s ddar/ You know Cain? Wal, 
Cain he went out, en Cain he tuk a wife. 
Thar warn’t no women in them days, en 
Cain he married er Rangatang. That’s 
whar the Nigger comes from.” 

She had read us while we were leaning 
against the fence, and, now that she had 
digested us, in an apologetic tone she con- 
tinued: 

‘‘Wal, you needent think I bleeve en 
abusen em, tho’, When I hires a Nigger, I 
allers pays em.what I promise. I give 
em his vittles in the corner tew. But—he 
mus’sent drink outer the dipper with me. 
That ar’s tew much fur me. I can’t stan’ 
that ar!’ 

The ‘‘insinuation” hurt our feelings; 
but, not desiring to go to pieces a second 
time, we changed the subject. 





In one week that piece of ground looked 
as if the besom of a good housewife had 
passed over it, so thoroughly had every 
vestige of rubbish been cleared from its 
surface. It was duly fertilized, plowed, 
and planted. Early and late this attenuated 
woman, entirely unaided exeept by her 
daughters, toiled to keep the weeds down 
and the crop growing. The sun and the 
rain, they worked in concert with her. Big 
Kenesaw, true to his position, gathered the 
fierceness of the storms about his own lofty 
brow, braced his broad back against the 
northwesters, and folded in his brawny 
arms the little ten-acre lot. 

Squire Cobb took his Sunday walk that 
way; and the sight of Mrs. Kraker’s cotton 
and corn soothed him more than psalm or 
sermon. 

In due time the fruits of the earth were 
ready for the gathering in. ‘‘ The summer 
was past and gone, the harvest was ended,” 
and the lone, widowed woman asked alms 
of no man. There was no occasion for 
marble palaces, in which workingwomen 
of her stamp might obtain cheap board. 
She had earned her bread by the sweat of her 
brow, where she was sure to find it, under 
either wise or foolish legislation. Church 
and state might alike pay their debts, so 
far as any funds for her maintenance 
might prevent. Sitting in the shadow of 
her own corn-shucks and spinning from 
her own cotton-bolls, reading her Bible in 
the light of her own interpretation, with 
the ‘‘ Baptis’ min’ster ” to help, unmolested 
and unfcaring—‘‘ as the grain of mustard 
seed, which when it is sown in the earth 
is the least of all seedssown on the earth,” 
may she not be laying the corner-stone for 
a higher civilization and a broader Chris- \ 
tianity? 

MARIETTA, GEORGIA. 
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LIVING IN BERMUDA. 





Havrne resided many years in Bermuda, 
I should recommend a visitor not to go 
out in the summer, on account of the great 
heat. October or. the end of September is 
the best time of the year to arrive at Ber- 
muda, and it is about that time that the 
change of troops is effected. House-rent is 
high; all provisions are expensive. Meat 
is twenty five cents per pound and milk 
twelve cents per quart. Everything is im- 
ported in tins. Wages of cooks commence 
at $60 and grooms $15 a month. I do not 
think a visitor would tind it comfortable to 
live in lodgings, and it would hardly be 
cheaper than housekeeping. I would not 
advise taking aservant. The native serv- 
ants are fairly good. During four months 
of the year (May, June, July, and August) 
the heat is intense and the mosquitoes 
most tormenting ; but one begins to revive 
about the end of September, and about Oc- 
tober the gayeties begin, and from then till 
March or April there is a great deal going 
on (especially when the fleets are in)—such 
as small dances at the various regimental 
messes, Or on board one of Her Majesty’s 
ships, or at private houses. The inhabit- 
ants are exceedingly hospitable and socia- 
ble and kind hearted. There are frequent 
picnics, and most deligh'ful they are, gen- 
erally ending in an dmpromptu dance. 
There is also a good deal of military and 
naval society. 

I do not advise holland dresses nor col- 
ored prints, as they turn nearly white and 
fade in a very short time; but any thin 
white material, such as cambrics, brilliants, 
or lawn, are best for summer dresses, and 
will always look cool and fresh, with a 
little colored ribbon about them. Gloves 
spot very quickly; so it is best to take out 
only a few pairs, and get them, if wanted, 
sent from home frequently by friends. 
Superfluous boots and shoes should also be 
omitted. Take only what are necessary, 
as, if they are laid by, the kid or leather 
gets hard very soon; or, if not carefully 
kept in tin boxes, the cockroaches will de- 
vour them. I should take white silk for 
ball dresses, as it can easily be trimmed 
with gauzes or white or black lace, and 
colored silks soon become spotted. Also 
one or two grenadines or gauzrs, for ordi- 
nary evening wear, and any quantity of 
laces and ribbons; a biack siik, und silk or 
cashmere jacket, for autumn; a couple of 
morning-dresses, Of beige or some similar 
material; and for wioter a warm winter 
dress of thick serge would be most useful, 
with warm jacket and flannel petticoats. 
These are needed for two or three months 
of the year, wheu blankets and fires are 
comfortable. One or two thin shawis are 
also useful, and w large quantity of mos- 
quito net is necessary, to make a tent or 
curtains round each bed. Materials can be 
bought in Bermuda; but are much more 
expensive than at home. I shouid advise 
visitors to take a good supply of nice tinned 
things, such as jams and fruits. Genule- 
men require suits of white linen drill and 
the thinnest alpaca coats for summer. 

During the tuur months above mentioned 
it is hurd to exis, the heat is so intense; 
but during the months of October, Novem- 
ber, December, and Apiil the climate is 
absolute perfection, and one forgets ove’s 
miseries and can have as much yayety of a 
very pleasant sort as one can desire, Even 
in the summer one Can enjoy the boating. It 
is almost a necessity to keep a boat—eitber 
a skiff for rowing or a yacht—and a colored 
pilot. Tue boating is most delightful, and 
oue feels inclined to jive on the water in 
summer. Bermuda is decidedly monoton- 
ous, though a most beauuful little island, 
and one should have a constant supply of 
papers and magazines. Itis almost impos- 
sible to procure good glass and china there. 
Furniture is also very aifficult to get; but 
sufficient can generally be bought at some 
ofticer’s sale, and one really requires so 
little, In fact, it is advisable to have in 
one’s house only the necessary furniture, 80 
as to leave as much space as possible for 
air. Indian matting is preferable to carpets. 
A person of a cheerful disposition might 
spend a very happy three years in Bermu- 
da. After that ume one begins to tire of the 
monotony; and, as the climate is debilitat- 
ing, a change is desirable. Most people I 
have known leave Bermuda with many 
pleasant memories and a grateful remem- 
brance of the Kindly hospitality of the in- 
habitants.— Home Journal. 
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F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
AT 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Noa. 96 and 98 East Houston Street, N.Y. 


t?™ All goods manufactured on my own premises 
and warranted. 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN REALITY.” 
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(Spouting) 


‘SPRING 
iWATER. 


SARATOGA,N. Y. 


For pale by all respect- 
able Druggists and deal- 
ers in Mineral Waters, on 
Draught and in Bottles. 


= THE CHAMPION 
SPOUTING SPRING 


- contains a very large 
preponderance of the elements whieh render min- 
eral waters valuable as medicine, and which are in 
constant use by Physiciuns of the various schools; 
and the remarkab'e cure of some o¢ the prevailing 
diseases has given the water of this spring great 
favor among professional men, 

For Headache or Gisurdered state of the Stom- 
ach, arising trom the use of wines or hearty — 
itisa finecorrectiv , giving immediate relief It is 
invaluable fur the treatment of Bilicusness, Dys- 
pepsia Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, etc., and, owing to the 

resence of Lithia, Magnesia, and Bi-Carbovate of 
uime,is recommended by Physicians for Brighr’s 
Disease of the Kidneys and Diseases oc the Blidder. 

The constant and increasing success of the CH 4M- 
PiON WATEKK is due to its hygien c properties. It 
is refreshing and healthful and should be found in 
every home. 

Orvers addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING SPRING, 
Saratova, N. Y., or to the Company’s office, 205 East 
lzth Street, New York, will receive prompt atten- 


"FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 
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For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineGo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it.Send fur Circular. LYON 8.M,Co.,, 40 U. 12th St..N.¥. 
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WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT s1nCe the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 


cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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The Christian............ aeceaces 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 
Forest and 8 peceecsoccsecce 
Eclectic Magazine. .......c ccc 
Waverley Magazine.............. 
Whitney’s Musical Guest,........ 
“Wide Awake,” an Dlustrated 
e for Young People.. 1 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotoey,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALIS8M,” and ‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. , They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, new or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
8 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tue INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 
Extra sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $8 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postuge paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

















1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
2, Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 2. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. : 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock ete. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS x55 DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra rp and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in biack 
and guild. Each volume furthermore contains stXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eytincz, Jk The original cost of the stereotype 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like,” ; 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be scen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giviog, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place'in every office or home in the country. ; 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
ae By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
Jnited States. 


‘“‘“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex President U. 8S. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘« Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THH INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have alreadv been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages con*ains more interesting and sere Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable |ucidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has b-en no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any atte mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting matter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives # better insight into his “inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever publisbed. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of wich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid. at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIB tR, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.0 for one year’s subscription 
in advance, For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be siven. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given away, postage prepaid, to any 
person payicg $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDE 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s sub:cription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
ona THE INDEPENDENT, 


, in advauce, 
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farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested, 


SMALL FRUIT. 








THE BLACKBERRY. 


My experience for the past nine years has 
been one that puts the figures on to the 
wrong side of the ledger. I bad seen the Kit- 
tatinny and Wilson's Early very nice and pro- 
ductive in New Jersey, and rarely the New 
Rochelle ; 80, as I had an acre that was what | 
supposed good blackberry land, I procured 
sets and planted the acre to the above-named 
sorts, adding the second year Missouri Mam- 
moth. I took the best of care of them for 
three years; but the bushes would winter or 
spring-kill every year. Od a poor spot, where 
the canes were small and week, some got cov- 
ered with leaves, and from them we got a few 
berries ; but most of the canes were too large 
and stiff to cover, and they were killed down 
nearly to the ground every year. I have 
known a few locations, where they were pro- 
tected by a hedge or some other such way, 
where they bave done well (small pieces) in this 
vicinity. 

A few years ago! procured some of the Snyder 
Blackberry plants from Michigan; and was told 
by the man who disseminated the plants ‘‘ that 
the plants were bardy, but the berries were 
small.’ I have found on our eoil (the same as 
the othere were winter-killed on) that the 
canes are perfectly hardy, very productive, and 
the berries as large as I have ever seen the 
Wilson's Early or Kittatinny. The canes 
are very prolitic, yielding more than a quart 
to a cane; and they are a very fine ship- 
ping berry, firm, and hold their color remark- 
ably well, But the canes are covered with long, 
stiff spines, and, although they are nearly 
straight, they have a way of contesting the 
right to the berries that grow on their young 
wood that is not agreeable to human flesh or 
cloth sleeves. ‘The hand, except the ends of 
the flogers and the arm, should be protected 
by leather. They are as bad to pick as the wild 
high-bush Blackberty in ite native clearivgs. 

About the time ot starting with the Snyder 
ny attention was called to the Wachusett 
Thornless by a neighbor; and-I watched it 
carefully, putting no protecting mantle of 
prejudice around it, on account of its freedom 
from the spines, For in reality it is thornless or 
nearly eo at maturity, though the young canes 
show some weak spines. And to-day I have no 
deubt but it is the most bardy, the most pro- 
ductive, and the most comfortable Blackberry 
companion a person can cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of. I have seen it growing several 
years on a heavy, rich loam, heavily manured,; 
whest four hundred caves the third year from 
setting produced twelve hundred quarts, and 
not a cane winter-killed or a bud spriog- 
killed; while Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early, 
very near it, were an entire failure every year, 
from one or the other of the above causes. 

A friend of mine sets the profit on an acre 
of them as high as $!,200, and he has had con- 
siderable experience with all varieties of 
Blackberries and bas discarded all otbera. I 
have cast them all overboard (i. ¢., I have tried 
to), except the Snyder. But I shall drop them off 
very reluctantly; for, although the Wachusett 
berry is a nicer berry than the Snyder—being 
free from core and a very fine-flavored fruit— 
there is a wildness to the flavor of the Snyder 
berry and an independence to the canes that 
accords with my taste. 

As to the profit of growing the Blackberry, 
I believe in all kinds of fruit, and especially 
small fruit; and I don’t believe, to take one 
season with another, there is any danger but 
what a man can make a8 much from an acre of 
Blackberries, anywhere where he can sell’ 
them himeelf or ship them, as from an acre in 
any otber fruit, except strawberries. I confess 
a weakness on the strawberry question, 

Blackberry plants should be set in the fall, 
as they start very early in the spring; but they 
may be set in the spring, if set very early. 

The best plants and I sometimes think the 
only Blackberry plants worth setting are 
grown by planting cuttings or roots two or 
three inches long, in drills, about the same as 
you would plant beans or corn in drills. In 

good soil and with good care, they will grow in 
one summer to be strong plants. I set the 
plants three feet in rows, and the rows six 
feet apart, four rows, and then a space of 
vwelve feet, to make a cart-road, to drive 
through with maoure and to gather up the 
old canes when they are cut down in the spring. 
Some.cut them in the fall; but, unless the canes 
are staked and wired, the old eanes help to 
protect the new oves from heavy snows. Four 
new canes to the hill is enough; though some 
make a hedge. The new canes need cutting 
back in Augast or September, Cut down to 


three and one-half feet high, and then they 
will grow strong and branch out. 

I think it pays to set stakes on each side of 
the row, and to string cheap wire along, to hold 
them up. It costs but litéle and then they are 
safe. The Blackberry fs one of the most whole- 
some fruits there is and one of the easiest and 
best to care for in the winter, and there is no 
reason why every farmer should not have 
bushes enough in his garden to supply his 
table all the year through. I believe the 
Wachusett Thornless Blackberry will make 
many pew acquaintances in New England 
within the next half a dozen years.—F. J. 
Kinney, in ‘‘ Massachusetts Ploughman.”' 


a 
LARGER CROPS A’ AT LESS COST. 


Our national prosperity depends more on 
the husbandman than on the statesman or 
financier. Wealth must be produced before 
prosperity can be gained, and any means em- 
ployed by which we can produce more and at 
less cost must be a national blessing. Our 
prodaction is already large ; but it is not what 
it should be, with the resources we possess. 
We have soil, climate, and opportunity to sup- 
ply millions of the Old World with bread, and 
by thus giving the staff of life to the hungry of 
other nations we secure the best good and 
greatest prosperity to our own people. The 
want of our country is greater knowledge and 
better practice in agriculture—a knowledge 
that will enable us to produce two bushels of 
grain or two pounds of meat at the present 
cost of one. And this, no intelligent farmer 
will doubt, is attalpable. The average return 
of wheat in our country is below ten bushels 
per acre; and, as the cost of growing the crop 
cannot but exceed $10, it follows that the pro» 
duct costs fully market value, and in a large 
portion of our country it does not pay for labor 
expended. 

Now, If we can increase the yleld to twenty- 


‘five busbels per acre, with but little added ex- 


pense, we see how great would be the increased 
profit. But many will say such returo cannot 
be realized. [ believe it ean, under all ordinary 
circumstances. It is true that there is a differ- 
ence in the adaptation of soils to crops; but 
on all natural wheat-lands, such as prevail in 
Western New York, such yleld {s not extraor- 
dinary, and for a succession of years, under 
good cultivation. My owo crop has for several 
years averaged fully up to that figure ; except 
the crop of 1875, when the yield was but 
about seventeen bushels, owing to the extreme 
frost of winter. I will give the return for fifty 
acres in wheat and the cost of the same last 
season On my farm. My practice is to follow a 
rotation of crops, wheat following barley. 
This land bad grown a full crop of barley in 
the season of 1876; and the stubble was turned 
under early in August, the furrow about eight 
inches deep. The cost of the crop of wheat 
harvested {n 1877 was as follows: 


Plowing 50 acres, at $2 peracre .. ......... $100 00 
Harrowing four times. 26c. per acre each....... 50 00 
Surface plowing twice with mnt caxxecee 62 50 
Roiling once, 25c. per acre..... ; ccccrcs- ce |B OO 
Seed, 154 bush., at $1.50 per bush, per acre. 112 50 
DaBine, G06. GEC OOP O.e..c00esscccccccccccs secccce 25 00 
150 Ibs. superphosphate per acre, at $30 a ton. - 12 50 
Harvesting and drawing to barn................ 150 00 
Threshing and marketing, $35 per acre......... 175 00 
Picking loose stone, etc., 25c. per acre .... .... 12 50 
7 ee OAL er ar $812 50 
CONTRA, 

Yield, 30 bushels per acre, 1,500 bushels, sold : 
atSl.wperbushel ok vec eceeeeeee $1,890 00 
Value of straw, per acre $2..................... 100 00 
MN cpuewenee-s0a%e0nGeesesdencesaubesnnee 81,990 00 00 
Use of land, $23.91 peracre......... cceseees ‘8, 177 60 50 


These figures are not given as being an ex- 
traordinary crop, for many have produced 
larger ones. The season was unusually favor- 
able for grain aud we do not expect like crops 
every year; but we may approximate to it. 
Certainly this gives a good return, and shows 
that wheat-growing may be made profitable 
under good cultivation. But, had the yield 
been only an average of the state—some ten or 
twelve bushels per acre—it would not have 
paid cost of cultivation, and nothing for the 
use of land. It is seldom that our seasons are 
so bad that wheat-growing does not afford 
reasonable encouragement to the farmer, when 
wisely conducted, Land must be kept clean 
and fertile to make grain-growing a paying 
business in any of the older states, which the 
viegin soils of the West are producing so 
abundantly and at so little cost. That is, we 
must be better farmers in the older states to 
enable us to compete with the many bad farm- 
ers of the West. A new country is never well 
farmed, for when Nature produces abundantly 
for neglient culture we need not expect thor- 
ough cultivation ; but when necessity demands 
a better and more thorough system we need 
not expect success unless we comply. 

Our Eastern farmers must farm better than 
the Western, or we cannot grow grain as a 
paying business; but, vith good cultivation 
and a judicious use of fertilizers, we can pro- 
duce wheat, barley, oats, beans, etc. and put 





cent. profit.as the Iowa, Kansas, or Minnesota 
farmers will do in years to come. ‘The impor- 
tant question for the Eastern farmer now is 
to know how he can produce crops as cheaply 
as the Western can, including transportation. 
They have some advantages over us that are 
‘hard to overcome, We have many advantages 
overthem. We have a more uniform climate, 
less subject to extremes, and are less troubled 
with insects that destroy. Yet our main reli- 
ance must be on a better and a more econom- 
ical system of husbandry. Our farmers must 
use more miad, more thought in their busi- 
ness, that they may gain advantages which the 
Western already possess. Their lands are al- 
ready fertile. Ours must be made so by econo- 
mizing every means of adding to our supply 
of manure and by the use of such mineral ele- 
ments as experience may prove beneficial to 
the soil and profitable to the farmer.—F. P. 
Root, in New York “ Tribune.” 





EARLY PEAS. 


IN my estimation green peas are a luxury, 
especially when grown early—a luxury that the 
owner of every garden may enjoy, and yet 
there are but few who do so. To grow peas 
very early the soll must be light and sandy 
(not peor) and the location warm and sunny. 
In such soil aud location I[ usually have green 
peas for the table about the firatof June. In 
growing early peas nothing is gained by planting 
too early. The first of April is early enough 
in this latitude for planting. I do this in the 
following manner: After manuring and spading 
up the ground, it is raked fine and smooth, ele- 
vating ita little for the rows and making a de- 
pression between them to draw off the water. 
I then plant two drills to the row, five inches 
apart, leaving a space between the rows of two 
and a half feet. The peas are covered with two 
inches of fine mold. Should a change in the 
weather for colder take place, [ cover over the 
drills with three or four inches of fresh horse- 
manure and Jitter; and when a change to warm- 
er occurs in the weather I scratch off the ma- 
nure from the drills, being careful not to break 
the young shoots of the peas, which are prob- 
ably coming through the ground. The manure 
and litter keep the peas and ground warm aod 
the peas soon come up. Cultivate frequently 
with the hoe, and draw up a little mold to the 
sides of the drills. When the peas are about 
six inches tall, [ give a good hoelng, and stick 
with brush, pushed into,the ground along the 
outsides of the drills. In about two weeks 
after the first planting I plant again, and con- 
tinue the plantings at like intervals until done. 
I sometimes grow two crops of peas in one 
year on the same ground. Of late years [ 
grow celery after the peas, planting it as soon 
as the peas are done growing. It is nota good 
plan to save the scattering pods that may be 
left on the vines after picking, for seed. Bet- 
ter buy new seed every year, or leave a portion 
of a row until fully ripe for that purpose. The 
rows for early orlate peas should invariably run 
north and south, so as to let the sun sbine on 
both sides of the row. The space between the 
tall-growing kinds should be three feet. After 
the first and second planting I put three drills to 
the row, and cultivate and stick the same as 
when there are but two drills. When I want 
to grow peas extra early, I plant as first indi- 
cated, and set long, narrow boards, about five 
inches wide, close on the outside of the drilla, 
putting Httle pegs in the ground on the in- 
side of the hoards, to keep them from falling 
inward, and bank up a little on the outside of 
them with the stable-manure, and cover the 
box or trough thus formed with 8-by-10 glass. 
The boards must be level_on the top, 60 as to 
allow the glass to lie down closely. This 
trough is covered at night and in stormy, cold 
weather with strips of old carpet, which sre 
removed when the sun shines. When the peas 
have grown to the top of the trough the glass 
and boards are removed, and the peas culti_ 
vated and stuck like the others. Heavy clay 
land may be greatly improved for growing 
peas by copious applications of leached ashes. 
I deem it unnecessary to give the names of the 
early and late peas. I will say, however, that, 
while the wrinkled varieties are in general the 
softest and sweetest peas when cooked, the 
hard, smooth-skinned pea is preferable for early 
planting, being less liable to rot in the ground. 
—G. F. N., in “‘ Country Gentleman.”’ 
Co 


CHINESE YAMS. 


Says The Western Rural: 


‘*Get the right kind of soil and properly pre- 
pared, plant the tubers, and the largest share 
of the work is done. For best results select a 
deep, dry, and rich soil; although they will 
grow in almost any kind of soil where wheat 
or corn will and do well. I have had them 
grow toa depth of more than two feet where 
the soil is not more than eight inehes deep. 
They grow with the large end downward. Con- 
sequently, they have to be dug out. They 
should be cultivated a few times the first sea- 





them on the Eastern market at ‘as good per 


son, to keep the soil loose and free from weeds, 





tention. Simply keep the weeds down with the 
scythe, or hoed down, a8 you-prefer. When 
cultivated in the proper kind of soil, the small 
tubers will after the firet year penetrate the 
earth perpendicularly two or more feet, and 
will increase in size each year for a number of 
years and are suitable for cooking any time in 
the year, When cooked, the yam is dry and fari- 
paceous, much resembling in taste and appear- 
ance the common Irish potato. They should 
be left in the ground where they grow until 
wanted for the table, as they keep better there, 
and freezing does not injure them, but will 
grow again the next season. They have no in- 
sect enemy and drought stops their growing 
only while it lasts. A person can plant enough 
at one time to do his family for years, each 
year bringing larger yams, For these reasons 
{ consider them safer to depend on than the 


‘potato, which has its enemies and is so sensi- 


tive to a little freeze.”’ 





COAL-ASHES FOR FOWLS. 


Ir will be found to be of great bevefit if a 
liberal supply of coal-ashes is constantly kept 
within the reach of fowls. The birds delight 
to wsllowin the dusty material, and a daily 
bath so taken is a grand specific against lice. 
Wood-ashes are not so desirable as coal. In 
fact, they cause sore feet if the birds wallow in 
them much. 

The amount of pieees of coal and burnt 
limestone the fowls find to eat in the coal- 
ashes is very great, and we have noticed that 
hens which have free access to an ash-beap are 
always in good health and are great layers. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


WE bave received the twenty-fifth annual 
report of the secretary, Mr. Charles L. Flint, 
of the State Board of Agriculture, It is the 
best report that we have ever seen and there 
is hardly a page inthe whole book but what 
is full of interest. We understand that only 
a limited number of the books were printed 
and they are in great demand, as well they may 
be, for it is really a valuable book for all who 
are interested in affairs pertaining to the farm 
and garden. 











aGRICULTUBAL. 


4, * OR BU N &CO.’8 NEW YO 4 
combined Catalogue of ogetable. ricultural 

and Sbrub, —_ Flower sh EDS tor ae malled free 
on application. 








> P LANTS 
For Sale. 
Choice, new kinds. 

—_ pure FKiret- 


ants a spec- 
my) tg si = sey Mg petoonable ROM, 
"eeaamiitaiedeen. N.Y. 


EVERY FARMER IN THE U. S. 


should know the werits of the CAMPBELL 





PA 
holding 5 and 10 pounds each, and the PBELL 
PPI! A ARK rURN 


RIGE SHI 
BUTTER-CASE, with Ice-Chest, and get 5 tu 8 cents 
per pound more for your Butter. 
or Descriptive Circuler and Price-List. 
gen? e Box to any address for 40 cents, express pre- 


SHERMAN, BRADISH & CO., 
MONTGOMERY CENTER, Vt. 
(SSTABLISHBO 168 1839 } 


CHOICE SEEDS, 


comprising a full stock of 
GARDEN, FLOWER, and FIELD SEEDS. 
Consult your own interest and cai! -. send for 
Price-list, hick wi bet mailed t» you fre 
NPE. « Clevelana Seed tore, 
15 Salane treet, CLEVELAND, O. 


SURPRISE § mevén. 


Our new Melon isthe most delicious 
ever introduced. Per pkt., 25c 


Tom, Thumb Sweet C Corn. 


sir Se. a aena ag pkt 














al pa them d i 
PRIO Oh & KNIOK) RERBOOKER, 


State St.. Albany, N. 


E. K. THOMPSON’S 


7) AROSMA 
Sore 
ACK -A CHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWER, REGENERATOR AND REGULATOR 
OF THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS. 
(Trade Mark Registered at Washington, D. C.) 
Prepared py E K. THOM N , Wholesale 


For sale b Tener aly and Powell 3 
Pli te, Buffalo, N. Y.; by Cobb 
sm agaad 0. Ps a . Eco. Piteuiat rane 
stock & Co. 








Drugeis k » Herat 
Droasiats ener iy, ee a Street, FRx York. 


‘* After the first year they require but little at- 


TENT SQUARE BU 'TER-BOX, Roger ! Beveled, 
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April 25, 1878] 
Beautify Your Home with Flowers. 


WE OFFER THIS SPRING AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


ALL THE CHOICEST VARIETIES OF 


perenne AND BEDDING PLANTS. 


feaved. RH Fs varie i 

Novelties—Max any New Plants offered for the first 
time this 8) 

Collections of toe Beautiful yrepering Pinte, fur- 
met nine succession of bloom throughout the sea- 


lec ‘ton pr 0 mtifal | Flowerin Risnte. far ha 
Co sheet 4 Reautis ad kok; . 


colo of 25 Beautiful Flowering Plgnts, fur- 
ng @ succession of bloom during the season, 


oolisctennct 12, as above, for $1. 10 cents extra if 
sen 


Verbenas—Assorted, per dozen, with labels, 75c.; 
iiliont labels, 5 50c.; gprertee. per 100, with labels, 
ou 
12 Meeutifa ie gbels. $3. Plants, by mail,postpaid, for 


PLATTSBURGA GREENHOUSES. 
DAVID LITTLE & CO., 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MIXED READY FOR USE! 





i LNIVd IVOINGAHS V LON 


ww Ww TECUMNOWE. 
To Preserve and Beautify Your Homes Use 


GUITA PERCHA PAINT, 


HE BEST PRESERVATIVE EVER USED 
forWood, Iron, oon or Brick Structu 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. Se 
for Sample Colors rhe Price Lists BUY iY. 398 to 
GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY, 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ECONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents. | 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








This HARROW took : the only Centennial award 
givento Harrows. It never clogs, pulverises fifty 


per cent. more and better than any Harrow ever 
made, cultivates corn, po’ 6. wheat, and vats 
—, Loe are above expend, with perfect Fa i 
and large! 


Sn i ADVAN RTEN 


Special inducements to ome’ of THe INDE 
PENDENT. 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SOPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE PROBLEM ‘SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, aud HAP- 
PINESS 


by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA ~— 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 
sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 

KINE CLIMATE and SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOUD 
SCH@QOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 


for the RKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
G » or MAN of WEALTH. 


, COME AND SEE. 
Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
Points. 


bed 


Circulars, Guides, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY- 
WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


LAND COMMIGSIONER Pag P. R.R. CO., 
maha, Neb. 


¢#” REFER TO oon ADVERTISEMENT. 48 





DO YOUR OWN PAINTING WITH 


POMERDY'S INDESTRUCTIBLE 


PAIN T. 


MIXED READY FOR USE! 
For Shingle and othe Roofs, tor Brick er 
e: tn 


ee 
such as the pal tions, Fac- 


“Seaeaiaes Uy exposed to the destructies , 
dase Belge Reta ey = 


tatas no Ir pan Zs to rust tin,no A of woat 
it away. no ase the Paint, no clase 
to in ec eain-w ty ang 
wm. has ‘the aig body, beaks! ne eis 
the g ieee Ta 
offered ERS public because {t has Ld x. r 
gay Liquid init exce are & sched 
inseed Oil, and ao AS in contractible eir 


nature as they can be, the value of which we have 
Broved for ve very many years in our extensive Oll- 


cloth 
F ER’S PAINT. 
Pure, “THE Sood wand Handsome. 


For sule by the palion or ba 
MEROY & SON; 


7 Columbia st.. ee N.Y. 
wen D FOt CIRCULAR AND PRI 
Wear» permitted to refer to Mr. JOHN . LATI- 
MER, 201 Atiantic Avenue, Brook! r. J. 
HENRY ANDERSON, 107 Bowery, New ¥ York City. 





hs vtiiin ESTINGHOUSE , 
' ming AT C IRS EN NTAL Thal 





Thveepess for all sizes of Horse-Powers and Steam. 
Lever Powers for 4 to 10 Horses, ® and Endless Chain 
eee a ben A i with iste and and nee from 4tol 


orse- important improve- 
pe Send f 
G@ WESTINGHOUSE & 6O., Sélenectady, N. Y. 





THE 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


«This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops ts too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 
§" For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box SO. 





KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES 


AT YOUR DOOR. 
The GREATEST OFFERS of SEEDS, PLANTS, and PLOWERS Ever Made. 


2” Catalogue and List of great Offers free. Send for it. 


GRIMES & GARROW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 





& practical m 


THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL 


Metal is refined oalddhanca ‘orm. 
steel or an aucince allies ince on. =f in ’ Sore b, nateat wear, and pe, Sub- 
Warranted 


Hat? ‘Carbon 
jects to. fine polish and 
.. Bee one! 
tieuls thy 


‘REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CU., 
Manufacturers of Agricultural pay y-say: Iifen, N. Y., 


7 Reade St., New York. 


N. B.—Also manufacturers of the celebrated REMINGTON PATENT ak SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPAD: 
ete. Also Right and Left-Hand Steel and Grey Iron Plows. pa erOTeN ~ 





‘MEAD OF AL COMPETITION! | 
1878. 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 


Weighing from 3:2 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


se Machines did an amount of work on the 
Centennial Grounds equal to 10 years of ordinary 
use, without | loss of time for sharpening or repairs— 
ly all competitors in that cele- 
brated trial of 6 ae duration. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices. 


EASTERN AGENTS 


R. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water 8t., New York. 
Jos. pom & Sons, 51 and 62 North Market St., Bos- 


Wm. & Barrett & Co., 44 Canal 8t., Providence, R. I. 

J.M. Childs & Co, and M4 Fayette St., Utica, N. ¥ 

Steele & Avery, 44.and 46 State st.. ester, ¥ 

Everson Frissele & Co., es. Salina 8t., Syracuse N.Y. 

WM. M. Williams, No. 73 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 
‘Hawley & Co., 93 Water t She: Bridgeport, Conn 

Cc. E. rv poridge, "299 and 801 Wasbinewon St., Buffalo, 
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MEDICAL 





{PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trad 
Rad often felt the want of some means whereby | 
ould soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
it ata Detter advantage. This induced me to maze 
many experiments with different substances which 
Offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wenderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 


Thad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me inmy daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well. I say l was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
could nos prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

1 took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hamm I grasped 
4; and, much to my surprise, | 

I had 
har believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife family 

a general rejoicing was the r t. 

e question now was: What ha juced th 
wonderful effect? ery act was recalled, and, 4 — 
along and careful Lo, I at last made up 
RS Boras that my De fortune had been caused by 
E RO BILICON. My next step was to discover 

Pon means by which I could combine this wonder- 





GILT-EDGE BUTTER. 


Over 1,200 Dairies are now Using 
THE 


Cooley Creamers. 


OGDEN FARM, NEWPORT, R. 1, March 2th, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 

Gentlemen :—We ane more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer a8 we continue to use it, and we 
feel confident that ¥ that we @ shall produce a better quality 

f bu:ter this summer by means of it than we ever 

ave before. Weare now getting $1004 pound for 
Our butter. Very truly yours, 

MELVILLE BULL. 


WALTHAM, VT., August 3d, 1877. 


J. W ORSEY, , ae 
Lee Be oer ly, would say 
Ihave used the Cooley 63 weed eettin milk, and 
from seven cone and trom twenty milkings set in 
= | fer submerged cans I made siz more of but- 
r =e 1 aid from the same number of milkings set 
all pans. Iam ectly satisfied your method 
a po 4 milk for putter is superior to ony gener 
now in use. ours truly, R. WILLIAMS. 


Address for Circular 


VERMONT FARM MACHIN E, 


Co., 
Bellows Falls, Ve. 





A GREENHOUSE *t0:." 


For we will send free by mail either of the belew- 
$i. 00% collections, al verre 4 
8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, 
8 Begonias, or 3 Camellias 
2 Caladiams (fancy), or 8 Carnations (monthly), 
12 Ohry senthemums, or 12 Coleus, 
Centaureas or 8 other white- aves plants, 
=) or 8 Dianthus (new Japan), 
Monases, or 8 Fuchsias, 
tums ions Double, or 8 Boented, 
y-lonyed 
drape Wikeot kles, 4 ahanes Shrubs 
Jeliotropes, or.® Pet ay 
ansies (new German), or 6 Selv 
Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or 4 Climbiag, 
Violets (scented), or 4 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Verbenas, distinct and splendid sorte 
Se cumin Flower, ur 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
RXPRESS, buyer to pay char, 
collections tor 2; 5 for ae oe 78 to for $5; 12 for 96; 
14 for $7; 18 for $10; or the fall collection of 360 varieties 
of Plants and Seeds—suffictent to stock a greenhouse and 
arden—for $25, to which our book ‘ » areping p 
jessure” and Catalogye (value 81 be added, 


PETER HENDERSON 4 C0, ~ 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


THE DINGEE & GONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


OSES 


ve isataegs , seen Posy suitable 4, mt 
sor our rNE iiairals 
ee groeing an aur iburng vy 


OO ose-Growers, We ‘est Grove,ChesterUo.,Pa. 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8Ge 
ac 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 

















ST ANDARD FERTILIZERS. . 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
Kow Terk’ Gace 130 Farge teow 

¢@” Farmers and aud thaliee ane invited to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


wt UBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 
A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
sucagental use haa aeoe i tobeot t ee vere ich 


en) ont Qaaits mod 
nteed. For further parti r | agaress 
wine GUANO Co. Boston ve iaNTRD, 





r 


Ruin Water Ba *allaasion i xe AnD. wo 
e r . D 
RUFF, Laahetanbure . = ° 


OTIS & GORSLINE, 
51 Powere’s 


, Rn. Y. 

Manmfacture every description of 

VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 

Standard 








™ Connections. and every article | 
Wo the trade. 


_ Bigapaneed ein this Oountry., 


“from a 
Traps, | 





so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through ey book that i 
thought would throw any light e subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecica! book, | founda way by 
which I could do it. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a Kniment A, 
the world has never seen before. I now 
per about me for cases to try the effect o it on 
o 
1 had ® neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame ine caused by the cords being con- 
tracted oy - I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon ‘Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
Oaghly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
—. y appapentip as wellas ever. It had worked just 
t did inmy case, producing a perfect cure. [| 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who aoe suiiering j from Swelled 
Rheumatism oints, 4 Duras. 
etc. all of which 10 cared my any ‘troub le. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 


e horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best ap iteations in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble anim: 
Prepared by t th oure Fitece, Liniment Com- 
pany —, - William &t.. New York 
VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & Con “Chicago. 
Sola 9 a "Dreanists. 60 cents per bottle. 


GRACEK’sS 


CELEBRATED SALVE 











J8 A VEGETABLE PREPARATION, 


invented fn the 17th century, 4 Dr. Wm. Grace, 8ur- 
ee in King James’sarmy. Itcures Wounds, Sore . 
reasts, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Kingworms, Burns, 
Piles Bunions, -_! imples, Blisters, Corna, lel- 
— Ulcers, Bol Bolla, Ite li skin @ 
ptions, of whatever nature. Price tock a 
ry a druggists, or sent by mai! on recetpt of 


PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE &: SONS, 
86 Harrison Aveuue, Bosten, Mass. 





* . DF ~o 
“ SANFORDS 
~ LIVER 

In 


VVICORATOL 


by FAM wee o & 
OP DISEASES 
LIVER STOMAC 

& BOWELS 


IX oanos 








Cured, Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
ashes in avery extensive and 


eath. Doctors, 4 the poor cured free, 
Write fora cireular, giving fall particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. ”- 
HOWE S, ar Een 
ERS. 


000 rewar ¢ it fails to cure. 
s address 
lipase C. B. HOWE; M.D.» 
neca Falls, 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a cupericr WUE uality of Bells. 
Specie attention gree to C JH BELLS. 

(2 Illustrated Catalogue sent a. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Fevaders. ¥ West Trey, , oe Y. 
Fifty years esta ed. CHURC a 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY Betis, ue "improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies, 

















K el FOUNDRY 
Buc ave BEL + eee . 


with langings, for Church-e, 
‘arms, as 
Diestrased C: 
Vaxpuzas * Tur, 102 ‘Se Ohiadds 





“McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture tnesqectetuates 4 Bells for a ey en 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-Lista sent free. 
HENRY MeOHAWE @ &co., 
BALTIMORE, Md, 
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‘OWN PLAT ] (il | CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
MIDDLETOWN PLATE cos}! Gentlemen’s; Clothing, «5: ND GLA 
Superior Efectro-Plated War * 4 “srs sea pom: ey SS Fine Werte rene ven reir Ria 
HARD METAL. we Wake’ j 4] $s to 640.’ | o B50. *¢ | $5 10 $30. ¢ 3 te $20.’ | ne (41a en Sots, 44 eces 450 $ 
HEA o “0 , dor, 200 
FINE FINISH. Orders by Mail Gonemen nny pat Gi our are ened ing acdestecae. Chamber Bete "plipiccen, decurated, $5; waite. +. 300 } a 
Showroom, 13 John St., New York. able. Over 20,000 orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testimonials, Book of ott Gatatowe EEE TRODE Stim Ae erALrT. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. Promptly Filled. RULES for Séli-Mensure, Samples, PrieosLdst. 1} c ‘L Hadley , Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. aa 
For Sale by all Leading Dealers. Book of Fashions Sent Free on apbliéation. . Goods eare'uy selected und packed for sranspbit- \4 
' ; Merchant Clothier io a pi hme coal , 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE.) Gr@O. Te. Burry 0 sities Sterr new tars. | 
___ Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, ESTABLISHED 1863. 





cfiSiym | pp ECHAMBERS « c,, | KI BRITANNTA CO, , 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE ps UNION SQUARE, 








Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.. a NEW YORK, - 
pealgarsom 78, Brondwar. New. York. ; MANUFACTURERS OF - 
| _SILVER-PLATED WARE, a 
Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
} Spoons, Forks, 
; Table Cutlery, etc - 








6th Ave., cor. 2 


ACKNOWL er THE CHE 
ON 1: HE AVENU 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas 


WERE AWARDED TO THIS COMPANY 


Now OFFER , FOR 
MOST EXTRAORDINARY Superior” Silver-Plated Ware. 
in BIACE enee-aaas — , EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAB JUDGES’ REPORT: 


“ Their large variety of Silver-Plated White Metal 


S I L K S 5 WH ITE LE AD WO RKS. Hollow Ware is of exeeilent quality and faish and 


Béc., The., We., $1.15, $1.45, $1.69, $1.95 per yard. Fully “ Their Silver-Plated Forks, Sp and Knives are 
2 per cent. less than Broadway prices. EVERY KEG OF OUR WHITE LEAD BEARS of ting OF etre, te excellent dnish. (‘Their Xil 
’ ating Or extra on expose serves 

COLORED SILKS, THE FOLLOWING GUARANTEE: commendesion.” een bare Se 


S0c., 65c., 85c., $1.00, $1.25. Bold elsewhere for 25 per 





9:4 mae ele cren te.. e...080 Me. THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS "The Porcelain ‘aed, Double Walled pe 

#@-inch Biack Cashmeres, best Frenchy 45c., 65c., ers are Al, and p the q the com- 
85c , : pany cluim. an 

GRENADINES ns “ We consider the goods made by this company to 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. d ING ILD VILL AID TO ANY | be by far THE BEST made in this country, and we 


believe in the world.’ 
All the latest novelties in 


DRESS GOODS, 
from low-price domestic fabric to finest imported, at 


vor, attractive prices. 
is is the best House in the city to buy 





FR i" THE A ANAL \ edt Pr plums agerded at, oll, faire were on 

e row or’ 8 ‘air. , to merican Inetitute 

DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. tre, 1673. STA. and ITS. incisive, and ax Philadel- 
on 1 Centennial Exntbition 





Office, 167 First Avenue, 








FRINGES, TRIMMING, ‘ 
LACES, BURSO/DESING BUTTONS, FOR “— oy at DEALERS | PITTSBURGH. PA. Patri ae Mixed aoan for the 
ot NS, y . ae mae ° 
Lovie ORL eBRATED KI KID GLOVE, THE KINGSFORD’S OSWHGO STARCH. 0 THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
2-Button, 81 ; §- ‘putuin, $15; 4-Button, 81.35. WARRANTED. 


1 ene Latest Colors. 
Now ready, the new stock of Imp: orted und own THE 
mangfacture 


LADIé# COSTUM ND CLOAKS AND 
“ Witab 


5, 
at prices that wil! sul bshe mast eopnomical. B E \ T 
en 
LADIE®W AN Gite UNBDER- ote . 


PERFECTLY Bodyof game ts LEAD and ZINC. We quarrantee 


our 


wo U IRE, PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


I | Secraam. He Smadeeamenes Pure b ong aim 
STRONGER T. Hl NEVIN & co. 


THAN ANY OTHER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIFORM DOCUTA 


ume SANDALWOOD 


The Best Pain kin Wee PER Sey NATSEPRGOE OTL | ners ne ct or 
~~ THE mo 4 
We have numerous testimonials sa 


| 
prices. ‘ 
Orders by mail probe at attended to. AND 


H. GC. F. KOCH, MOST 


Gth AVENUE, Cer. 20th St. 


BUFFALO SCALE cO,’S | *°°NOMICat 


Patent Combination Beam makes | =~ 














than OCubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; areswift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can de this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


in banding Ml yises 8 1 q 
we Nerney tf - - Bo Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 


a Bane pesttatin ‘ iene —e mae eves: DICK & CO., 35 Weoster 
Cond sto sn 5 lt W- & B. Douc LAS, 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List of 



























Scales, of all Kinds and Sizes. kerma Oe , on aad wove nora beer of bi wie peengarows.” 
~ | to preserve and softe feather. oulden rem Sale 
Buffalo Scale Co, Treas yen Wh hin, | dering retarorgor. felycanly gppligg. easly apd Wate be: Sarens™ 


dry Company. ous to ieather. <4 


cu ACTORIES: 506 West 5 N ¥ 8. v »C mM 
BUFFALO, N. Y, > = sy gacronins °. ; ue a Wholoante Dever Wa kh Se Bees Neher a 


‘AVERILL PAINT, , 


Received the Highest Award from  - FED REA bY r Samietntees ter for Beauty and Durability: *Toware ot” s 


CALCICAKE; |= fae 





< Pourbs, Yard 
y 8, Street Washers, 


etc. 
Works FOUNDED IN 1832 








Something New for Walls, —_ cams nee use Fy fea erase De: 
wea chem sopirige tae ~s se oS) wae 
2 Burli Slip. N. ¥. we R 4 » 
32 Bur ings Mp. I ROR t Rando eh tse Chicnee, A . be Ear ver rata, Cle Gevelana $ CURLER rr} FRIZZLER 





hemes bevbtex a §LES..! MANF'G CO. 9 






































” AMATEUR oy 
CAN TIND BVERYTHING THEY aN 
e RARE. AND FANCY 
MOTHERS WANTING THE 1 #RWING MA ee eee 
BEST BABY CARRIAGE’ unninibewtnch | STENT SO ~, 
sq: Seng +9 ee stamp for our Newand atacand O - 
will please, before purchasing, send for Iltus- Finale there loguelahd (2h eaten, Just lessened), to 
Rg eg i ee Sane very tare GEO. W. READ & 
Couch” Reversiple Handi '. be! =; bu rting tle, makes the lock- » | Sar a Sh tockabd 
Strap. OWN WHE £2, ‘s ER stiteh.is simple incon- 
Eig eke we ore ae thse, p-Town n Depot, 40 struction, very light Kid > j : 
= » running, @nd almost = _ ud 7 
'BAROMETERS. ‘ nolseloag. Tes almot , 
> oS PS) q bad aeSDEATA DED 
Manufacturi 2 , 4 bd Ieee if hints 
Chait acs St 8 your spec ~% 4 Wane wre. ——e Aorta: and “aN ¢ e 1) ta Beiter tes rte 
upeqealed stock pa, Miezoncopes, Wanten LW gi of 
an other et sweororeaneal eal tawirenttane ; . 7 :: phic . a Fi nut EN le 
any address. Mlusuased Catalogne spall r a gee , 0. ve~ te 2 * ¥. ¥. Ye |: tk Teil be Robadieed us our Bx Y. dee: 
(Pax IND: mT FP , Nos: 32 ap 23‘Rose Sraxtr. || * : TAT TOra® Old So mTarTinAl ECE 





